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ALL above seemed still and 
deserted, but lest we might be 
mistaken we listened intently 
for some minutes. Sergeant 
Brockie, who was deputed to 
reconnoitre the building, to 
make sure that no caretaker 
had been left in charge, now 
pushed up the trap-door, but 
despite the greatest care he was 
unable to prevent it from mak- 
ing a loud noise, which echoed 
in the deathlike stillness. Creep- 
ing into the room above, he 
made his way out through the 
doorway into the passage, and 
shortly returned to say that all 
was clear. 

Le Mesurier and I followed, 
carefully shutting the trap-door 
after us. We were astonished 
to find how weak the confine- 
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ment and cramped position had 
made us. Le Mesurier’s legs 
gave way and he fell down, and 
all of us, when we tried to 
walk, reeled like drunken men. 
Several minutes passed before 
we dared leave the room, and it 
was not till we were some dis- 
tance from Pretoria that our 
limbs regained their wonted 
strength. 

Leaving the room which we 
had lived in and under for four 
months, we made our way to 
the backdoor which opens on 
the yard. It was locked, but 
the absence of a large pane of 
glass, which had been broken 
and completely removed, pro- 
vided an easy exit. We now 
put on our boots, which we had 
been carrying, and passing 
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through this opening gained 
the verandah. Pausing for a mo- 
ment to see that no one was in 
the yard, we crossed over to the 
low buildings on the other side. 
The moon was full, and the 
electric lights not being turned 
off we felt unpleasantly con- 
spicuous. . 

We had intended to leave the 
yard by'climbing over the iron 
paling into the next garden; 
but the moon was far too bright 
for this, and the windows of a 
house which looked on to the 
garden were Open and some 
people were looking out. We 
therefore made our way to the 
railings, near which the police 
tents had been, and climbing 
over reached the street on the 
south side of the school. <A 
couple happened to pass, just 
after we had got into the street, 
but they took no notice of us. 

Crossing over the road, we 
went up the street which leads 
towards the fort guarding the 
southern entrance to Pretoria. 
I stopped to light my pipe, and 
Brockie donned a white sling in 
which to place an arm, and this 
pious fraud, supported by his 
wearing the Dutch colours round 
his hat, gave him the appear- 
ance of a wounded Boer. We 
next bore to our left, then to 
the right, and finally struck a 
road which we conjectured 
would cross the Delagoa Bay 
Railway. 

So far, although. we had 
passed a few special policemen, 
our appearance had seemed to 
attract no particular notice. In 
the Transvaal, as in many other 
parts of the world, the country 
bumpkin, when he honours his 
county town with a visit, puts 
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off his workaday garments and 
comes in his Sunday best. Our 
garb could scarcely be said to 
come under the latter heading: 
we looked more like three moon- 
lighters than anything else I 
can think of. Fortunately for 
us the town had been depleted 
of many of its inhabitants, most 
of whom were at the front, and 
in consequence the streets pre- 
sented a very deserted appear- 
ance; and although we knew 
that the Dutchman is abomin- 
ably inquisitive, yet we hoped 
to evade his notice. Le Mesu- 
rier and Brockie kept to the 
middle of the road. I followed 
them on the pathway, a little 
behind. In this fashion we 
were tramping along towards 
the outskirts of the town, with 
the villas in gardens on our 
right and left, when we met a 
special constable. This one, 
instead of passing us as the rest 
had done, stopped, and turning 
round scanned us with sus- 


picion. I expected every minute 
that he would ask us in Dutch 
who we were and whither we 


were bound. But Brockie, 
having noticed that we were 
running the risk of being chal- 
lenged, turned half round, ex- 
posing toview his quasi-wounded 
arm. This seemed to satisfy 
the guardian of the peace, for, 
though he turned up a side 
street and had another look, he 
ultimately moved off, unaware 
perhaps that 
‘*Them as is watched out of sight 
Bide away for many a night,”— 


which. proved to be the case. 
Perhaps he thought discretion 
the better part of valour, for 
we were three desperate men, 
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and he was alone, with no 
help near. Whatever may 
have been his motives, his 
action was fortunate for him 
so far as he was concerned, 
for we were prepared to go 
to any length to avoid a hue 
and cry. 

We soon came to a level 
crossing over the Delagoa Bay 
Railway, and fortunately found 


no patrol at what seemed to 


us to be a likely spot for one 
to be met. Turning aside into 
some long grass, we sat down 
to decide whether we should 
follow road or railway. I had 
a small medicine-bottle full of 
whisky, presented by a fellow- 
prisoner as a parting gift. The 
occasion was not one to be 
overlooked, and we proceeded 
to drink success to our venture ; 
then, having decided to take 
the railway as our guide, we 
set off again, and found we 
were clear of Pretoria and its 
suburbs. 

I inwardly congratulated 
myself that now no officer 
or man who wore the Gordon 
tartan was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Boers. But we 
were not yet out of the wood. 

Straight before us, high up 
in the eastern sky, shone the 
moon, dimming the brilliancy 
of the evening star which 
followed closely in her wake; 
to the right the Southern 
Cross, and low down in the 
north-west Orion’s Belt. With 
guides like these, to lose our- 
selves would not be easy. 
Reaching the railway, we 
walked along in single file, 
halting now and then to make 
sure that all was clear in 
front. A coal-train from Bal- 


moral, going westward, passed 
us, and soon after we had to 
throw ourselves down in a 
ditch beside the line to con- 
ceal ourselves from a Dutch- 
man going home off bridge- 
guard,—for every bridge and 
every culvert from Pretoria to 
Komati Poort had its guard 
by day and night. These 
guards (we were afterwards 
told) had orders to fire on 
any one walking on the track 
at night. ; 

When we had gone about 
three miles, and were covering 
the ground at a good rate, 
we almost walked into the 
arms of a sentry who was 
sitting on the parapet of a 
bridge which carried the rail- 
way over the road. We came 
upon him suddenly, as he was 
sitting partly hidden by a bush, 
and walked to within a few 
paces from him, and that he 
did not see us, unless he was 
asleep, is a miracle. We 
dropped like stones beside the 
rails, and softly crept back in 
the direction whence we came. 
Then along a muddy ditch, 
until we had lost sight of him, 
after which, making a wide 
detour, we regained the line 
at some distance beyond the 
bridge. Creeping through a 
mealie-field to avoid a Kaffir 
kraal, we passed along the face 
of a hill and found ourselves 
close to a telegraph-wire. This 
wire, we discovered later, ran 
like a Roman road over hill 
and dale to Komati Poort, and 
had we followed it we should 
have made our journey many 
miles shorter, and escaped the 
annoyance of losing our way in 
the dark. After following it 
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for a couple of miles we heard 
the sound of running water. 
Hastily making our way to it, 
for we were growing thirsty, 
we came upon a muddy stream 
evidently used for irrigating 
the fields on the hillside, down 
which it flowed. 

Unfortunately at this junc- 
ture Le Mesurier, who had got 
off the path among some rocks, 
twisted his ankle. Painful as 
it was, to walk on, however 
slowly, was better than to rest, 
and so allow it to grow stiff. 
Pluckily recognising this, he 
kept moving forward, and we 
made some. progress, though 
slow. We were now approach- 
ing the first station, thirteen 
miles from Pretoria, and decided 
to halt there till next evening. 
I felt a good deal disappointed 
at covering so short a distance 
the first night; but it was 
no one’s fault, and it was as 
well, perhaps, not to walk too 
far at first, for we were not 
in the best of training just 
then. 

Reaching LEerst Fabriken, 
our farther progress was barred 
by a ditch some fifteen feet 
deep, with just beyond it a 
sluggish muddy river. Hunt- 
ing up and down the ditch, we 
at length found a spot where, 
hidden by the thick bushes, it 
gradually sloped up to the 
ground-level. The bottom 
was damp, but that was soon 
remedied by covering it over 
with straw, which we found 
lying about. We had, how- 
ever, got into a veritable hot- 
bed of mosquitoes, for they 
attacked us with the greatest 
fury, and to sleep was impos- 
sible, The arrival of morning 
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and dispersal of these greedy 
bloodsuckers was a great relief. 
At 6.30 a.m. the steam-horn of 
the Hatherly Distillery hard by 
sounded, bidding the workmen 
rise for another day of toil. 
At this establishment, I am 
told, every variety of strong 
waters, from Hennessey’s three- 
star brandy to Long John of 
Ben Nevis fame, can be pro- 
cured. It is merely a matter 
of labels, and they are not so 
hard to copy as bank - notes. 
Our hiding-place proved to be 
admirable, for though it was 
uncomfortable, yet it was im- 
probable that anything but a 
dog would find it, and we were 
well sheltered from the sun. 
This was the first day for nearly 
three weeks that we had seen 
the sun, and we were not sorry 
to be protected from his burn- 
ing rays by the thick foliage. 
During the day we ate a little 
chocolate and some meat loz- 
enges. Some one seemed to 
be fishing in the river close to 
us—an Englishman we thought, 
for he whistled, one after an- 
other, many tunes that were 
familiar to us. Except for the 
occasional song of a Kaffir, the 
noise of cows busily eropping 
the grass, and ‘the buzzing of 
many insects, all else was silent. 
The ubiquitous fly had of course 
marked us down, and did not 
spare us his objectionable atten- 
tions, and to drive him off by 
smoking was not considered 
safe. Even here, and indeed 
throughout all our travels, we 
never raised our voices above a 
whisper, lest some passer - by 
might hear and discover us. 
Our determination was if 
possible neither to see any 
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one nor to be seen by any 
one till we reached the frontier. 
This would free us from incrim- 
inating explanations, if any 
were demanded. 

Time passes slowly when one 
has nothing to do all day but 
brush off flies, and we regretted 
thata pack of cards had not been 
included among our baggage, 
for then we might have called 
the “demon” to our aid. <A 
few trains passed up and down ; 
these and the occasional sound 
of the distillery horn alone 
served to break the monotony. 
At half-past four Sergeant 
Brockie was despatched to do 
a little scouting, in order to 
find out whether there was a 
drift over the river near where 
we lay hidden. After a short 
time he returned, bringing the 
satisfactory news that the ford 
lay between us and the station, 
and across it several waggons 
were outspanned. 

When darkness at length 
came, we sallied forth from our 
retreat, crossed the river, then 
the railway, and reached the 
road. By the small scale map we 
possessed the railway appeared 
to make a considerable bend to 
the north-west, and as the road 
seemed to form the chord of the 
are, it would be shorter to follow 
it. But Transvaal roads are 
not as other roads, and are as 
unlike their counterpart in 
England as a lane in Devon- 
shire is unlike the turnpike to 
Bath. Looking at a map of 
the Transvaal, you are tempted 
to believe that once on the road, 
so clearly defined on paper, you 
have only to shut your eyes and 
go ahead, Try it, and you will 
find a close resemblance between 
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yourself and the blind led by 
the blind. The highways in 
the South African Republic are 
innocent of metal—macadam is 
a name unknown: they consist 
of nothing but deeply indented 
wheel-tracks left by the clumsy, 
ponderous transport of the 
country—the ox-waggon. As 
a Dutchman in wet weather 
leaves the main track where it 
has become swampy and marks 
out a line for himself, the natural 
consequence is that in time the 
vicinity of a road becomes a 
maze of tracks, and to find 
your way in the dark and in 
an unknown district is nigh 
impossible. 

To-night we were to experi- 
ence this, Sergeant Brockie, 
who as a fairly good 
“pathfinder,” took the lead, and 
we pushed boldly along; for 
our lame comrade was a little 
better, and had secured a bough 
as a walking-stick. We noticed 
that the track we were follow- 
ing went due south, but thought 
that doubtless it would soon 
change its course. Not long 
after we had crossed the rail- 
way we came upon a large 
white wooden gate. Passing 
through it, we found we were 
on an avenue, both sides of 
which were lined with firs,—a 
most unusual luxury for a 
Dutchman ; for the Boers have 
done almost nothing for their 
country in the way of wood- 
growing, and except for a few 
trees round a farmstead, you 
may travel miles without see- 
ing a leaf or finding shade. 
Soon we came to four cross- 
roads, but we were beginning 
to lose faith in our conductor, 
and we turned north-east. We 
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must have diverged consider- 
ably, for it seemed a long time 
ere we again met the railway, 
and both my companions were 
getting tired. Before us lay a 
range of hills in which was a 
poort, or gap, through which 
the railway passed. As we 
drew nearer to the hills we 
heard the noise of rushing 
water, and once inside the 
poort we sat down by the 
river to refresh. The spot 
looked singularly picturesque. 
Road, railway, river—all were 
crowded together into the gap, 
which at its narrowest point 
was about two hundred yards 
wide; and on either side the 
hills rose steep and bare. The 
ground ascended before us 
towards the farther entrance 
of this defile, and the gradient 
of the railway was steep. One 
felt instinctively that this would 


be a bad place in which to en- 
counter a patrol, for the only 
way out of it seemed forwards 
or backwards. 

Brand’s essence and whisky 
worked wonders, and, reinvig- 
orated, we started off full of 


the intention of reaching 
Elands River station, twenty- 
nine miles from Pretoria. I 
led the way along the railway- 
line. On our left, a stone’s- 
throw distant, flowed the river, 
its surface shining like a mirror 
under the rising moon. Before 
me ran the double rails, looking 
like bars of silver; and beyond 
them, on the right, the road. 
As we trod softly and looked 
ahead as far as one could dis- 
tinctly see, some tents appeared 
on the right of the railway, 
pitched close under the hill; 
one of them seemed larger than 
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the rest. I turned to Brockie, 
who followed me, and asked 
his opinion, “Only a Kaffir 
kraal,” he replied, so on we 
pressed. A few paces farther, 
and the stillness of the night 
was broken by the angry bark- 
ing of a dog. Immediate action 
was imperative. Down we 
dropped into the long rushy 
grass which filled the space 
betwixt the river and the rail- 
way. The dog continued bark- 
ing—he had evidently seen us. 
Presently voices became aud- 
ible, one of them bidding the 
cur be silent. But he did not 
cease, and another followed suit. 
After lying in the grass about 
twenty minutes, for we did not 
care to move so long as the 
dogs remained on the alert, 
we heard voices coming in our 
direction, and the barking of 
the dogs became more distinct. 
A whispered conference was 
held, and then we dragged 
ourselves like snakes diagon- 
ally back towards the river. 
Reaching a ditch, Le Mesurier, 
who was following me, came 
alongside and asked me if I 
had seen Brockie, who had 
been following him. I had not, 
so we waited a few moments; 
but seeing nothing of him, and 
the enemy drawing near, we 
crossed the obstacle, and found 
ourselves at the edge of the 
stream. Again we paused, 
this time for several minutes, 
and the searchers came in 
view, following our track. 
The crisis had come: to stay 
where we were meant probably 
recapture. I whispered to Le 
Mesurier to follow me silently 
and not to splash. The next 
minute I was in the river, 
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which was out of my depth, 
and Le Mesurier dropped in 
beside me. Holding on to the 
roots of the reeds which lined 
the bank, we carefully pulled 
ourselves some distance down- 
stream, ‘and then paused. The 
searchers and their dogs were 
evidently now at fault, and 
showed no signs of coming our 
way, 80 we continued our down- 
ward course, and ultimately 
swam across and into a ditch 
on the other side. 

We had been a good half- 
hour in the stream, which 
‘seemed to us intensely cold, 
and our teeth were chattering 
so that we could scarcely speak. 
My wrist-watch had stopped ; 
but Le Mesurier’s—a Water- 
bury — was still going, for it 
had been provided by his care 
with a waterproof case. We 
now crept along the ditch up- 
stream again, and then turned 
off towards the hillside, which 
was dotted with large boulders. 
Coming round the corner of 


one of these, we found a tent: 


in front of us, and not caring 
to pass it, we tried to climb up 
the steep face of the hill. Fail- 
ing at one point, we found a 
kind of “chimney,” up which 
we climbed, pulling and push- 
ing each other till the top was 
gained. A few minutes’ rest 
was necessary, for our clothes 
were heavy with water and the 
climb had made us breathless. 
Le Mesurier had done wonders 


with his ankle—the cold water’ 


had: been most efficacious. 
Next we walked along the 
rocky face of the hill, parallel 
to the direction we had followed 
below, and gradually descended 
to the level and struck a path. 
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Brockie was irretrievably lost, 
and it was useless to attempt 
to find him. He had with him 
a water-bottle and sufficient 
food, and knew both the Dutch’ 
and the Kaffir language. Fol- 
lowing the path, we passed 
several clumps of bracken, one 
of which we selected as a suit- 
able hiding- place. To have 
walked farther in our wet and 
clinging garments might have 
been wiser, but we decided that 
we had had sufficient excite-' 
ment for one night without 
trying to add to it. 

Carefully avoiding breaking 
down the ‘fern, we took our 
way into the centre of the 
clump, and made ourselves as 
comfortable as was possible. 
I took as a prophylactic ten 
grains of quinine and four of’ 
opium, all that was not reduced 
to pulp by our recent immer- 
sion. I believe the dose of 
opium was a large one, but it 
did not make me sleep. The 
night was bitterly cold—for 
where we lay was nearly five 
thousand feet above the sea- 
level—and, soaked as we were, 
we shook and shivered: Of 
course the mosquitoes did not 
spare us, and we spent the 
remainder of the night in fight- 
ing this useless scourge. 

When day broke I found I 
was so stiff and rheumatic that 
I could not move, and Le 
Mesurier was not much better. 
However, when the sun rose 
and penetrated our wooden 
bodies we soon found move- 
ment possible, and by noon we 
were dry and ready for any 
more adventures that might” 
come. We had suffered some 
loss by that unavoidable dip 
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in the river. Le Mesurier had 
lost a pocket-book and I the 
contents of the whisky-bottle, 
the cork of which had come 
out when we were crawling 
along in the grass—by accident, 
not design. I had also lost a 
triangular file, a memento of 
the Model School. Further, 
our food-supply was water- 
logged, our tobacco spoilt, and 
likewise our matches. We 
managed to eat some pulpy 
chocolate, which was becoming 
nauseous to us, besides creating 
a thirst we had no means of 
quenching. We had trusted 
to finding plenty of mealies 
growing; but the harvest was 
just gathered in, and this source 
of supply was lacking. 

Our hiding-place, although 
overlooked by the hills, was a 
good one. Only a few Dutch- 
men and Kaffirs passed by 
along the paths, and they saw 
no sign of us. The want of 
proximity to water was its 
greatest fault, and we mutually 
agreed that howsoever uncom- 
fortable a swamp might be as 
a sleeping-place, it was the 
only place in which to pass 
a day under the broiling sun, 
unless a shady nook were forth- 
coming. Few trains passed, as 
it was Sunday. One could not 
help carrying one’s thoughts 
back to Pretoria, and wonder- 
ing where our accomplices 
would think we had reached, 
and what they would think 
we were doing. Only too well 
we knew, at any hour of the 
day, how they were passing 
their time, and how unhappy 
many of them were. How 
light-hearted we felt at being 
free again! All that was neces- 
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sary for us now was care and 
caution, and these we had been 
accustomed to when below the 
floor, and we were now de- 
termined not to leave anything 
to chance, or to spare any 
trouble which might help to 
ensure our ultimate freedom. 

In addition to the ordinary 
risks of being captured or shot, 
there were two others which 
now presented themselves. My 
fear was lest the trap-door, 
which we could not shut down 
very neatly, might have been 
noticed ; and also that Ser- 
geant Brockie should get ahead 
of us, reach Lorencgo Marques, 
and, forgetting that we were 
still behind him, talk. That 
the latter supposition was not 
devoid of foundation will ap- 
pear later on. 

The hour had now come 
round when it was time to con- 
tinue ‘our journey. It was de- 
cided to leave the railway and 
use the moon as a guide till 
near dawn, when by turning 
north we could regain the 
railway with certainty. The 
distant’ roll of thunder and 
the lightning-flashes gave every 
sign of a coming storm. The 
moon was not yet up; but the 
flashes which from time to 
time shot forth from the inky 
clouds made the bare veldt 
look as bright as day, and we 
felt that we were very con- 
spicuous. Using a compass, we 
pushed on till by the light of 
the moon we saw in front of us 
a Kaffir kraal, and found that 
we were walking past a field of 
water-melons. The opportunity 
was too good to be lost. Since 
we left our hiding-place we had 
had no water save that which a 
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shower had left in the hoof- 
marks of some cattle. We now 
sat down and simply gorged 
this thirst-quenching pulp. I 
have often eaten Afghan melons, 
which the caravans bring on 
their camels to Peshawur, and 
these more resembled them than 
any others that I have tasted. 
But we had been heard or 
scented, for the kraal dogs near 
by began to bark. I hastily 
tied up a melon in my handker- 
chief, and we walked silently 
away, and after crossing a 
stream which ran through a 
deep donga, and mounting a 
hog - backed hill, struck the 
railway. 

We now foolishly left the 
line, and wandered far from our 
course. I think we must have 
gone round in circles, for we 
only reached Elands River 
station shortly before dawn. I 
was tired out, principally from 
having slept badly when below 
ground, and from not having 
slept at all since we left Pre- 
toria, and was prepared to lie 
down on the veldt and take my 
chance of discovery ; but better 
counsels prevailing, we made 
for a clump of trees which rose 
prominently before us on the 
sky-line. No river was to be 
seen, although the name of the 
place betokened one ; there was 
nothing in a liquid form visible 
save a tiny trickling stream. 
This, however, is a little way of 
their own that South African 
rivers have—at one time a roar- 
ing torrent, at another a micro 
scopic stream. 

Nearing the trees, we walked 
into a barbed-wire fence, and 
crossing it, selected a small 
clump of gum-trees for our lair. 
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These were only saplings, six 
to eight feet high, interspersed 
with larger trees of a kind un- 
known to me. Behind us we 
had left two alarming tracks 
in the dew-sodden grass — 
but the sun would soon rectify 
that. Throwing ourselves down, 
we endeavoured to get some 
sleep before the mosquitoes 
found us and made repose im- 
possible. My melon made such 
an excellent pillow that I was 
soon in the land of Nod, but 
was startled when I woke at 7 
to hear Le Mesurier whispering, 
“TI think we are discovered!” 
I could get no more from him 
just then, so lay thinking what 
was to be done, and hoping that 
he was mistaken. 

He told me afterwards that 
some one had passed close by, 
and, he thought, had seen us. 
A heavy shower of rain now 
fell, perhaps hiding our foot- 
prints in the grass. Two hours 
later the sound of advancing 
footsteps became audible. It 
was a young Dutchman coming 


along a path not six feet from 


where our heads lay on the 
ground. He stopped when he 
came opposite to us, and a 
dog which accompanied him 
growled. Visions of blood- 
thirsty vrouws arose in one’s 
mind; for now there were few 
men on their farms, and it was 
said on all hands that the 
women were more than Spartan 
in their severity. The lad now 
began shouting what I sup- 
posed to be some Kaffir name. 
Receiving no reply, he moved 
off slowly in the direction 
whence he had come, still calling 
out. It seemed to us as if he 
must have seen us, and, not 
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daring himself to disturb the 
intruders, had gone for help. 
But it is. marvellous how, if 
one remains absolutely still, one 
may pass unnoticed, and our 
imaginations here had led us 
astray. Nothing happened, no 
one came, and the incident only 
increased our confidence ; for we 
felt that having had two such 
close shaves, we must eventu- 
ally escape altogether. 
' All day long the Kaffirs 
worked near us, busy cutting 
wood and drawing water, and 
the Dutch lad passed more than 
once again. The Kaffir is more 
like an animal than a human 
being in the way he will detect a 
spoor and traces that would 
not catch a white man’s notice ; 
but we were completely un- 
noticed that day by black or 
white. 

Of course by now we knew 
that we had walked right into 
the middle of a Boer farm; 
but I had been too tired the 
night before to care where I 
went. The difficulty now was 


to leave it so quietly at night. 


that even the dogs might not 
hear us. At 7 o'clock we 
quitted the gum-tree thicket 
and made our way through 
mealie- fields and hedges till 
we were quite clear of our 
dangerous surroundings. The 
railway was quite close, and 
making for it we followed it 
until we found a gradient of 1 
in 57 for some hundred metres. 
To-night our intention was to 
catch the train, jumping on 
board an empty truck as it 
moved slowly up the gradient. 
This would bring us to near 
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Balmoral by daybreak. But 
we were destined to pass that 
night and the two next on the 
veldt. Lying down close to 
the railway, we remained till 2 
A.M., but no train passed. It 
now seemed certain that the 
night - service no longer ran, 
and there was nothing left but 
to go on walking. Fora couple 
of hours we followed the rail- 
way, and then began to look 
for water and a place to hide 
in. As there was a house close 
to the railway -line it seemed 
probable that we should find 
water of some sort near. In 
this we proved to be right, for 
we nearly walked into a cir- 
cular pit, at the bottom of 
which were some inches of 
the precious liquid. Quenching 
our thirst and filling the 
bottle, we looked everywhere 
for some place that would 
hide us. There was nothing 
for it but to lie down by an 
ant-bear hole upon which we 
fortunately stumbled. The 
dwelling of this animal is a 
hole like a badger’s, with a 
trench about two feet deep, 
and as broad, leading to the 
entrance. Here we lay down 
and prepared to be grilled 
for nine or ten hours, for 
there was no shade, and we 
had no means of making it 
without attracting notice; and . 
our ten-ounce water - bottle 
would not go very far. In 
two more marches we should 
reach Balmoral, and once there, 
we had a very good hope of 
hiding ourselves in a _ coal- 
truck bound for Portuguese 
territory. 
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VI.—FROM VELDT TO COAL- MINE. 


We had prepared ourselves 
for a warm day, but this one 
far exceeded our anticipations : 
however, so long as we remained 
well hidden and knew that at 
nightfall we should be cool and 
able to procure water, we had 
no great cause for complaint. 
Few Kaffirs passed our way 
and not a Dutchman, for ex- 
cept the house which stood 
close to the railway, no other 
human habitation was near. 
As usual we had got soaked to 
the waist in going through the 
long grass; but the hot sun soon 
remedied such a trifle, and be- 
fore the day came to an end we 
would have given something to 
have been in a condition similar 
to that in which we had first 
invaded the ant-bear hole. 

We calculated by the kilo- 
metres marked on the white 
boards at various points along 
the line that we had only. 
covered thirty-six miles in four 
days—a poor record—and. had 
still twenty-one to compass be- 
fore we should reach the neigh- 
bourhood of the collieries at 
Balmoral. Short commons, 
lack of sleep, and want of water 
were beginning to have their 
effect upon us, and we thought 
we had done well when we had 
walked ten miles. It was 
scarcely dark when, our thirst 
having got beyond endurance, 
we hurried to the pool which 
we had enjoyed the night be- 
fore. 

Except an army emergency 
ration, which Le Mesurier had 
carefully preserved ever since 
he was captured at Dundee, 


and a scrap of biltong, we had 
nothing left to eat. Seating 
ourselves by this pool we broke 
into our last.reserve, and seldom 


have I enjoyed a meal (if such | 


it can be called)so much. This 
ration: is intended to last the 
soldier:for thirty-six hours, and 
it: is. divided into two parts, each 
in a small tin which is enclosed 
in @ larger one, One tin con- 
tains what I cannot clearly 
describe, but it is a species of 
powder, greyish in colour, caked 
hard, and tasting slightly of 
“Bombay duck.” The other 
tin is‘full of cocoa in a highly 
concentrated form, with a 
pleasant acid taste. They are 
both to be cooked or not, as 
circumstances will allow. Cook- 
ing-pots were not included in 
our kit, ‘and means to light a 
fire, had we desired to do so, 
did: not exist: We therefore 
dined:-off our delicacy in its 
raw state, but only ate about 
one-third of it, for it had to last 
two hungry men for seventy- 
two hours, not one soldier for 
thirty-six. Our supper at an 
end, we proceeded on our way, 
walking by the railway. From 
constant listening and peering 
through the darkness, eyes and 
ears had grown far more sensi- 
tive, and the least sound of 
voices, or dogs barking, or the 
faint glimmer of a light in a 
bridge-guard’s tent, did not 
escape. our senses... I cannot 
but. think that the use of dogs 
in war by us British, a dog- 
loving nation, has been un- 
accountably overlooked. I be- 
lieve certain nations—the Ger- 
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mans and French—use them ; 
but we, who have our kennel- 
clubs, and every encouragement 
to breed the best and purest of 
the canine species, do not in- 
clude these faithful friends 
among our war-material. In 
India, where one suffers so 
much from rifle-thieves, with- 
out his dog there would be 
many a. court-martial on the 
owner of a stolen rifle. There 
the dogs are chained to the 
arm-racks, sentries with whose 
vigilance no human being can 
compete. Often in Tirah the 
wily Afridi would bring his dog 
with him when bent on disturb- 
ing our rest by firing into camp. 
He knew right well that if the 
plucky little. :Ghoorka was 
engaged. in stalking him, his 
four-footed friend would give 
him timely warning. 

Le. Mesurier and I know. 
what a curse were the dogs, 
within whose hearing we came 
on our way to Lorengo Marques; 
and I think that if-we employed 
them on outpost: duty, and 
trained them to growl softly. 
when some stranger was ap- 
proaching, the possibility of 
surprise. would: ‘be. greatly 
lessened, and the soldier on his 
lonely post; 'where he has to 
depend.on the acuteness of his 
sight and hearing, would: feel 
the value. of. this assistant.- 

After. going for a few miles, 
we saw in front of us-a tent in 
which: was a light, and heard 
the low murmur of: voices. As 
usual we left. the line and: made 
a detour, which brought us: to 
the . well - known : Bronkhurst 
Spruit...‘ Hurrying past this 
place of mournful memory, we 
soon came to the: village of the 
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same name. The dogs here 
seemed strangely restless, and 
as the moon was shining 
brightly, another wide detour 
on hands and knees was essen- 
tial Then we came to a 
river, and crossing it we re- 
gained the railway. A few 
miles farther on, with no 
incident worth recording, we 
began to think it was time 
to make our nightly search 
for a hiding-place. After a 
good deal of hunting up and 
down, backwards and forwards, 
we agreed to lie down in a 
swamp where the grass and 
reeds were high, and near 
which no human habitation 
could be seen. It was very 
wet, probably full of fever- 
germs; but no matter, we 
should have the wherewithal at 
hand with which to fight the 
sun when he rose. 

Next day passed peacefully ; 
we were evidently “far from 
the madding crowd,” for all 
day long we did not see a soul 
except some: Kaffirs, who were 
working on the railway - line 
some way off. Refreshed by a 
few hours’ sleep, we made our 
way to the railway as twilight 
turned to night, and, avoiding 
one or two bridge - guards, 
reached some running water. 
The night was very dark, and 
two Dutchmen passed close by 
us while we lay down, and 
crossing rivers by faith and 
not by sight is not pleasant 
work, 

The. river we had reached is 
called the Wilde river, and it 


has here several branches. 
After. negotiating four, we 


thought no more remained ; 
but. a girder. railway - bridge 
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was dimly visible on our right, 
a gentle hint that all were not 
yet passed. The Boer who 
guarded this bridge must have 
heard us, for he came out of his 
tent with a lantern, and, while 
we lay hidden in the wet grass, 
listened for some time. Of 
course at the very moment he 
appeared the moon began to 
rise over the crest of a hill in 
front of us; but as the lantern 
soon disappeared, we rose and 
continued our travels. 

A few paces brought us to 
the edge of a most uninviting- 
looking river—one of those 
sluggish, stagnant streams 
such as one meets with in 
Belgium. Neither of us was 
in the mood for a swim — it 
was too early in the evening for 
that; and on trying its depth 
I found it reached to my waist, 
and its bottom was com 
of soft mud. Along the bank 
we walked, and were soon 
rewarded by hearing the sound 
of running water, and a little 
farther brought us to a shallow 
ford. This crossed, we found 
ourselves on a hillside covered 
with loose stones, an ideal spot 
for spraining an ankle. The 
moon came to our rescue, and 
we again struck the railway 
without mishap. We now 
thought that Balmoral could 
not be far off, and the hope 
of reaching there before dawn 
made us push along quickly. 
In consequence we nearly 
walked into a tent, and had 
to hide beside the railway till, 
after reconnoitring, I ascer- 
tained that we had not been 
seen. Before us on either side 
of the railway were farms, 
easily recognisable by the 
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clumps of trees around the 
buildings. «Leaving the rail- 
way, we followed a stream 
through a cut in the hils, and 
bearing to our left came upon 
it again. 

Suddenly we were aware of 
an odour familiar to us both, the 
smell of burning coal. We had 
not expected to find a colliery 
so close, nor was there one, for 
the wind brought from a dis- 
tance what our nasal organs 
had at once detected. How- 
ever, we very soon came upon 
a siding full of coal- trucks. 
I now made a systematic ex- 
amination of every truck, to 
see by the ticket on it where 
its contents were bound: for. 
It is not the custom to put the 
full name of a place on these 
labels, and had I seen L.M., I 
should have known that it 
meant Lorengo Marques. But 
nearly all these trucks were 
labelled N.C. or J.K. There 
was no mistaking the first two 
letters—they must stand for 
Newcastle in Natal; but as 
for J.K., it was Greek to us. 
Close by the siding there was a 
small Kaffir hut, outside which 
were some embers where the 
oceupants had cooked their 
evening meal. 

We were tempted to try to 
clear up the situation, and 
find out if any trucks were 
bound for-our destination ; but 
it was 2 A.M., the Kaffirs were 
asleep, and we returned to:a 
very swampy spot which we 
had passed on our way. First 
cutting down some rushes, ‘we 
spread them in the swamp, 
and lay down to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep, which the mosqui- 
toes were determined we should 
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not have. The night was very 
cold, and as I had had rheu- 
matism ever since the night we 
took to the river, I was right 
glad when the sun rose. : The 
day was very warm; but there 
was more than enough of water, 
and our hopes were high, ‘for 
we were determined to secure a 
truck at one or other of the 
colliery sidings, and get the 
rest of ‘our journey over. All 
day long the noise of the shunt- 
ing at the siding, where we had 


been so early in the’ morning; 


could be heard, and more than 
one train seemed to leave it. 
We hoped that there might be 
some trucks for Delagoa Bay, 
where many ships must’ surely 
stop to coal. 

Towards evening a middle- 
aged Boer, accompanied by a 
boy and armed with a sporting 
rifle, passed us not far off. ‘As 
luck would have it, a bird, not 
unlike a curlew, rose from the 
swamp close to us and flew be- 
hind him; but he neither heard 
nor saw it, and soon they disap- 
peared from view. _ 

The weather, which all day 
had been very sultry, now began 
to look most threatening. From 
every quarter black clouds 
seemed to roll towards that 
part of the sky which overhung 
our swamp. There was no‘mis- 
taking these signs—we were in 
for a very heavy storm. Half- 
past five passed and still it did 
not come, but by six the rain 
had begun to fall, and a few 
minutes later we left the swamp 
drenched to the skin. Amid 
flashes of lightning which 
caused the veldt to look bright 
as day, and the thunder’s sullen 
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roar, we made our way to the 
Kaffir hut at the siding. 

' Before leaving our hiding- 
place we had finished every 
scrap of food we possessed. Not 
even an inch of biltong re- 
mained. Miserable objects, in- 
deed, were we when we came 
opposite the coal-siding. Nota 
stitch of dry clothing on us, 
hungry and weak; but shelter 
and perhaps food were to be 
found inside the hut, and Le 
Mesurier had impressed on me 
from previous experience that 
Kaffirs were absolutely to be 
trusted. 

The door was open and alight 
burned within. We entered, 
and saluting the occupants with 
the Kaffir greeting, “Sacabona?” 
(How do you do?) sat down. 
There were five thick - lipped, 
ebony-coloured negroes seated 
rounda caldron, which, turnedon 
its side, displayed its half-eaten 
contents— thick dry mealie - 
meal porridge. Without another 
word we joined the circle, those 
nearest us drawing aside their 
mats; for the rain-water was 
running off us on to the hard 
mud floor. Indicating our de- 
sire to share their meal, the 
vessel was tilted towards us, 
and stretching forth a hand we 
drew forth a lump of the coagu- 
lated mess. We were both so 
hungry that the desire for food 
left us when it was within our 
grasp; but after a short time 
the craving returned, and we did 
justice to the simple fare. 

Meantime we had tried the 
few Kaffir words and sentences 
we knew upon our black friends, 
one of whom took pride in re- 
peating his very few words of 
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English. The conversation was 
not long sustained, and having 
satisfied our hunger we left the 
hut. It was pouring still, and 
the prospect of finding other 
coal-sidings and examining 
trucks without the aid of a light 
was not a pleasing one. We, 
therefore, entered the hut again, 
having decided that we would 
disclose who we were and try to 
enlist the help of its occupants. 
It was-easily explained that we 
were Englishmen from Pretoria 
running away from the Boers 
and making for Delagoa Bay. 
We at once had the sympathy 
of all, who showed their hatred 
of the Dutch by signs and ges- 
tures. The next question was 
to explain what we wanted them 
to do. I happened on the pre- 
vious evening, for no particular 
reason, to have taken the label 
off a truck and put it in my 
pocket ; producing it, no word 
of explanation was required. 
Two of the Kaffirs left the hut 
and did not return for some 
minutes, but when they did they 
brought with them several other 
labels. Looking at them, we 
found that none of them bore 
the mystic letters L.M. Again 
they went out. We now gave 
five sovereigns to. the elderly 
Kaffir who seemed to be the 
doyen of them all, and made him 
understand that they were his 
if he could get us a truck for 
Delagoa Bay. Before we left 


Pretoria, Sergeant Brockie had 
given me some slight instruction 
in the Kaffir tongue, and having 
some suitable sentences written 
down, I read them out, much to 
the curiosity of the listeners, 
who wanted to see the paper on 
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which they were inscribed. After 
several more visits had been 
paid to the coal-trucks, it seemed 
certain’ that none was bound 
for the coast. The old Kaffir 
then handed back the gold, and 
giving him a trifle in return for 
the food, we again left the hut. 

Outside everything looked so 
black and unpromising that we 
agreed to put our fate entirely 
in the hands of the five Kaffirs. 
For the third and last time we 
entered the hut and asked them 
point-blank who their baas was. 
Was he an Englishman or a 
Dutchman? The reply came 
from all that he was the former 
and lived not far away, and we 
thereupon decided to go and 
ask his help. It might be that 
we should find that he was a 
man on parole to take no part 
in the war, and to remain 
neutral; but it could do no 
harm to see him and obtain 
some food and information. 
We therefore indicated that 
we wanted one of them to con- 
duct us to his house; where- 
upon the youngest Kaffir rose, 
put on an ancient overcoat, 
and we went forth again into 
the night. The rain had 
ceased, and, following our 
guide, we crossed the siding, 
feeling that our difficulties 
were coming to an end. 

In the distance a burning 
slack-heap of a coal-mine could 
be seen against the sable back- 
ground of the sky. It looked 
nearer than it was, for almost 
an hour passed before we got 
into close proximity to it; but 
the walk seemed to dry our 
clothes, and we stumbled along 
in the dark, anxious to know 
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what was in store for. us. 
Passing some sheds, we came 
to the pit’s mouth, and then 
climbing over some rubbish- 
heaps, found ourselves facing 
a row of one-storeyed dwell- 
ings. Our cicerone indicated 
that he had _ performed his 
part of the undertaking, and 
that the manager’s habitation 
lay before us. Knocking on 
his door, a voice bade us enter. 
We did so, and found ourselves 
in the presence of a tall fair 
man, who later told us that 
he thought we were Boers. 
I asked him if he were an 
Englishman. He replied that 
he was, but from his accent 
and appearance he looked more 
like a Swede. Eventually he 
informed us that he was a 
native of Denmark, whereupon 
I told him my name was of 
Danish origin. I then inquired 
if he were on parole, as we 
wanted his help. As he replied 
in the negative, I added that 
we wanted to travel to Delagoa 
Bay concealed in a coal-truck, 
and asked how far he could 
help us. He remained lost. in 
thought for several minutes, 
and then said that it would 
be difficult ; that his mine was 
sending no coal to the sea- 
coast; but that three trucks 
were to be loaded for Lorengo 
Marques at a small mine close 
by on the following morning, 
and that he would try to have 
the loading postponed till night, 
so that we could -reach our 
hiding- place unseen. This 
meant taking another man 
into our confidence, but as he 
was a Scotsman there was no 
objection, He said that he 
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would arrange the matter at 
once, but the question was 
where to put us for the night. 
On my suggesting the coal- 
mine, he said that there were 
several Hollanders on duty 
there, none of whom could be 
trusted to keep their counsel. 

Le Mesurier and I then said 
that the veldt was good enough 
for us, and that if he could get 
us some food, we would lie out 
all night and come to some 
appointed place next evening. 
He answered he would bring the 
storekeeper to us, and, leaving 
the room, shortly returned with 
that, to us, most welcome in- 
dividual. 

Mr Moore, the manager of 
the Douglas Colliery store, now 
took complete charge of us. 
He led us to his house, which 
stood in a garden quite apart 
from any others, and soon we 
were seated at his hospitable 
table eating as if our lives de- 
pended on it. Our first civilised 
meal for over three weeks con- 
sisted of tinned salmon, cocoa, 
and the usual adjuncts, I 
think we horrified our host 
by our indecent rapacity, but 
it gave him a good idea of 
what we should require on 
the. morrow. Mr Moore told 
us that he was the son of a 
late Indian general who had 
served in the 13th Madras 
Native Infantry, and that his 
brother, in the Imperial Light 
Horse, had fought at Elands- 
laagte side by side with my 
regiment. 

It was a greet relief no 
longer to talk in whispers, and 
our voices sounded strange to 
us. Our host occupied himself 
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in considering where to lodge 
us for the night, and decided to 
put us in a forage-shed next 
the store, which was generally 
occupied by his Kaffir boys, 
who need not know who we 
were. .The moon was up, and 
we made our way to the shed. 
In the next house was an Irish- 
man who was in sympathy with 
the Boers and had some griev- 
ance against Moore, so we were 
cautioned to keep very quiet. 
With apologies for putting us in 
such a place—a palace to what 
we had been accustomed to of late 
—Moore left us for the night, 
A deep sense of contentment 
and satisfaction now came over 
us, partly engendered by the 
feeling of repletion, and of being 
able to look forward to a much- 
wanted night’s rest without 
mosquitoes, A slight arrange- 
ment of the forage bundles was 
necessary, and this made, we 
were soon fast asleep, despite 
numbers of mice whose dwellings 
we had invaded. At a quarter- 
past six next morning we were 
startled by hearing some one 
knocking at the small window, 
which was partly covered by 
a sack to hide our presence 
within. Whoever it was next 
came round to the door, which 
was bolted inside. Cautiously 
opening it a few inches, a black 
face peered in at me, and the 
owner thereof having appar- 
ently satisfied his curiosity 
gave a loud guffaw and went 
off. Shortly after this a man’s 
face appeared at the window 
and shouted something in 
Dutch. Receiving no answer, 
he tried us in English, saying, 
“ Hulloo! who tould you to doss 
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down there?” Le Mesurier 
said by mistake, “Mr John- 
stone,” which was the name 
of the Dane who had passed 
us on to Moore. This seemed 
to excite the inquirer’s ire, 
probably because this store was 
Moore’s, and saying, “ Damn his 
cheek!” he went off. It left 
with us a rather uncomfortable 
feeling that, not knowing who 
the strangers were, he might. 
reveal what he had seen to 
some one better kept in ignor- 
ance. Our fears were dispelled 
when at 9 o'clock Moore ap- 
peared, bringing with him our 
recent visitor, who turned out 
to be the butcher of the mine, 
and lived next door. He told 
us that he was a Natal-born 
Englishman, and had been com- 
pelled by the Boers, being a 
burgher, to fight at Elands- 
laagte and Spion Kop; but 
that he had made a rapid. 
strategical move to the rear 
at the former fight and escaped 
the Lancers, He said he had: 
avoided pointing his rifle so as 
to inflict damage on his fellow- 
countrymen. 

A door which led from the 
store into the forage-shed was 
now opened, and throughout. 
this day a liberal supply. of. 
meat and drink was passed in 
to us. At 10 o'clock we were 
told that the medical man who. 
had charge of the miners, and 
happened to be making one 
of his occasional visits, was. 
coming in to see us. Dr 
Gillespie, one of those fortunate 
beings whose voice and manner 
at once inspire confidence, now 
entered the shed. He told us. 
that, purely on chance of hear- 
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ing some news at the mine, he 
had driven over from Brug 
Spruit on the previous day, 
and stopping the night had 
chanced to hear in the morning 
that the escaped prisoners, of 
whom every one knew, had at 
length arrived. 

The extraordinary chain of cir- 
cumstances which had brought 
us to the mine, exactly at the 
right time, was now made 
evident to us. Had not Le 
Mesurier delayed us owing to 
his sprained ankle, had not the 
thunderstorm driven us to the 
Kaffirs’ hut, we should probably 
never have heard of Dr Gil- 
lespie. It was not his usual 
day for visiting the mine. He 
now told us his plans for 
getting us safely over the 
border. He and some others 
had managed it for Churchill, 
and they would do the same 
for us. He told us to say 
nothing to any one of the fact 
that they had helped Churchill, 
and that when it grew dark he 
would drive us to another mine, 
where plans for the future would 
be matured. He added that we 
might now consider ourselves 
out of the country, our further 
movements would be so devoid 
of risk. Bidding us farewell 
till evening, and saying that 
the coal-truck plan was now at 
an end, he left us. 

Another visitor followed, Mr 
Haughton, manager of the 
adjacent mine, which was send- 
ing the three trucks of coal to 
Delagoa Bay. He was an old 
soldier, and had served in the 
Zulu war, and knew a man I 
have not met for years, Captain 
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M‘Kie of the 91st Highlanders, 
as well as Colonel Curtis of the 
Inniskilling Dragoons.. If this 
should meet the eye of either, 
he may be interested to know 
that Haughton was anxious to 
be remembered to them. He 
told us that Dr Gillespie had 
an excellent plan for getting 
us out of the country, and 
we could entirely rely upon 
him. 

During the day a gramo- 
phone played numerous topical 
airs for our amusement, and 
when it grew dark Moore came 
and took us again to his house. 
Here we found, thanks to his 
thoughtful kindness, a complete 
change of garments, for our 
own were fit for nothing but 
the dust-heap. We also enjoyed 
the luxury of a bath, and were 
much amused at the reflection 
of ourselves in a looking-glass. 

After we had had supper, 
a number of Englishmen em- 
ployed on the mine came and, 
out of curiosity and interest in 
our escape, asked to see us. I 
felt glad that we were not re- 
maining at this mine, for far 
too many knew our secret ; and 
though each individual would 
keep it inviolate, still an indis- 
creet remark might lead to our 
discovery. 

Dr Gillespie left before us to 
see his horses inspanned, and 
shortly afterwards, conducted 
by Moore, we bade adieu to the 
occupants of the house, and 
striking across the veldt went 
to the appointed place where 
we were to join the doctor. It 
had been considered unsafe to 
meet him at the mine. 
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VII.—AT THE COAL-MINE. 


Following our conductor 
down the lower slopes of the 
hill, on the summit of which, 
strange to say, the coal-mine 
was situated, the lights from 
the burning slack-heaps grew 
less distinct. On reaching the 
level no signs of the doctor were 
visible. Matches were lighted, 
but no responsive flash answered 
ours. At length Moore returned 
along the way we had come, and 
having met his assistant a short 
distance off, came and told us 
that the doctor had decided to 
take another route, one which 
was better than that he had at 
first intended to follow. 

Retracing our footsteps, we 
came upon him near the mine. 
He was seated in a two-wheeled 
dog-cart, to which a pair of 
grey horses were harnessed. 
Climbing up beside him, we 
took our places on the front 
seat, and the hood of the trap 
was raised. We bade farewell 
to Moore, and, taking with us 
his earnest good wishes for our 
freedom, started. 

The night was intensely dark, 
and until the moon rose—for 
we were driving without lamps 
—we could barely see a horse’s 
length before us. I have men- 
tioned the difficulty we had on 
leaving Eerst Fabriken of find- 
ing our way by road when 
walking ; now we were to ex- 
perience a similar difficulty 
while driving. The doctor knew 
the road well; but the numerous 
tracks, of which in parts it con- 
sisted, made it difficult to follow 
the right one. 


Many times during that drive 
of fourteen miles we were on 
the eve of upsetting; but for- 
tune favoured us, and though 
we rolled from side to side at 
the bad places, like a ship 
broadside on in a heavy swell, 
we never quite went over. Part 
of the journey took us close to 
the railway: There was a possi- 
bility of some inquisitive Dutch- 
man stopping to speak to the 
doctor, and becoming suspicious 
when he saw three persons in 
the cart, for the usual number 
it carried was two; but we saw 
no one, and only at one place 
where we crossed the railway 
had I to squeeze down behind 
the splash-board. 

The doctor told us he was tak- 
ing us to the Transvaal Dela- 
goa Bay Company’s colliery. 
Reaching it, he would hand 
us over to Mr Howard, who 
had arranged for Churchill’s 
escape, and he himself would 
go home to Brug Spruit, four 
miles off. Even if any of the 
Hollanders should chance to 
hear that we had been at 
the Douglas Colliery for one 
night, they would have no idea 
where we had gone afterwards, 
and, the ground being very 
dry and hard, the cart would 
leave but an indifferent spoor. 

It was half-past one in the 
morning of Saturday, 24th 
Mareh, when we drew up near 
the office of the colliery where 
we were to be the hospitable 
manager’s guests for several 
days. All was silent and de- 
serted, except for the presence 
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of the two Kaffir boys on 
guard outside the office. Dr 
Gillespie got down a short way 
from the office, and after a 
few minutes conducted us into 
a room behind it. Here the 
occupant of the room and I 
mutually recognised one an- 
other. It was no other than 
the Englishman whom, as I 
related before, I had seen, with 
another, walk past the Staats 
Model School. That other very 
soon joined us, and was intro- 
duced to us as Mr Burnham, 
the manager of the mine store. 
The first, whose name was 
Adams, was assistant-manager. 
They now told me that they 
had passed the school, wonder- 
ing how they could communi- 
cate with us to help some of 
us to escape. Adams left the 
room in search of the man- 
ager, who lives a short dis- 
tance from the office. When 
he knocked at the door of Mr 
Howard’s room a voice said, 
“ Anything wrong?” The re- 
ply, “Pumps broken down,” 
was given. Mr Howard after- 
wards told us that he instinc- 
tively said to himself, ““They’ve 
come at last.” He had made 
up his mind that we should 
somehow reach his coal-mine, 
and had kept Kaffirs out night 
after night near the railway 
watching for us. He also had 
for nights past played “God 
save the Queen” on his piano, 
with the windows open, lest we 
passing that way should hear 
and crave admittance. 

Soon the objects of so much 
solicitude saw before them a 
tall, spare, clean-shaven man— 
evidently a man of strong pur- 
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pose and resolution. The re- 
semblance of the manager to 
Von Moltke struck me at once. 
His arrival was the signal for 
a decision to be come to re- 
garding our disposal. It ap- 
peared that Churchill, or Dr 
Bentock (which was the name 
he assumed while here), had 
lived down the mine on his 
first arrival, and afterwards in 
a room next to the office. This 
was an inconvenient arrange- 
ment, as it involved taking 
into the secret three English 
miners; and there was a 
further difficulty about food. 
It was decided, therefore, that 
Mr Howard, who generally had 
his meals at the office, should 
be unwell for the next few 
days and feed at his own 
house, and that we should take 
up our quarters with him. To 
make the arrangement safe, it 
would be necessary to take into 
our confidence two English 
servant-girls and a Kaffir boy. 
We now left the room and 
went to Mr Howard’s house, 
and, before going to bed, had 
bound to secrecy the three 
whom it was necessary to con- 
fide in. 

When morning came we heard 
with interest how Winston 
Churchill had found his way 
to the manager’s house. He 
had left Pretoria, according to 
plan, the same evening as he 
had got out of the Model 
School, and with some diffi- 
culty had succeeded in climb- 
ing into a coal-truck on the 
10 P.M. train. Travelling all 
night till he reached the vicin- 
ity of Balmoral, he had left 
the train, waited till dark, and, 
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following the line, had seen 
before him the electric lights 
of the Whitbank Colliery. As 
this colliery is managed by 
Frenchmen, and there are very 
few Englishmen on it, discov- 
ery meant capture. Making 
towards the lights, he was for- 
tunate to lose sight of them 
in a dip of the ground, and 
when he got on to the fiat 
again he saw in front of him 
the glimmer of a slack - heap. 
He now directed his steps to- 
wards this, and eventually ar- 
rived at Mr Howard’s house, 
The garden was tidy and looked 
like an Englishman’s, and he 
knocked at the door. In reply 
to Mr Howard, who opened it, 
he said that he had fallen off 
a train and lost his way. It 
soon came out who he was, 
and he was there and then 
put down the mine. The name 
which he used was assumed, so 
that all who knew the secret 
at the mine could talk of him 
more freely. 

At this time Mr Burnham 
was sending seven trucks of 
wool to Lorengo Marques, and 
a hiding-place was made for 
Churchill in one of them be- 
tween the bales. Accompanied 
by Mr Burnham, who travelled 
on the same train and bribed 
the officials to let the trucks 
go right through, he reached, 
after some delays, his destina- 
tion. Suspicion, however, was 
roused through a member of 
the firm to whom the wool 
was consigned noticing some 
marks of grease on the bales, 
which seemed to say that some 
one had occupied the truck. 
This person made inquiries 
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from Burnham, who professed 
ignorance; but he was un- 
doubtedly suspected, for he 
had been seen walking with a 
stranger at the time the wool 
arrived at Lorengo Marques, 
and a little time after a Dutch- 
man asked him in Pretoria how 
much he had got for getting 
Churchill out of the country. 

In spite of the risk he ran, 
however, he was prepared to 
repeat the experience for our 
benefit; but it was decided 
that as a certain amount of 
wool was still being sent by 
various persons to Lorengo 
Marques, and as many goods- 
trucks were detached for twelve 
hours at Middleburg, a short 
distance off, he and Adams 
should keep a look-out at 
Whitbank station and note 
the trucks that passed east- 
ward. Hiding in one of these 
trucks, we could get out of 
the country without throwing 
suspicion on Burnham. If, 
however, none should stop at 
Middleburg, Burnham would 
buy sufficient wool for one 
truck-load, and send us with 
it, accompanying it as he had 
done before. Mr Howard set 
his face against any one con- 
nected with the wool travelling 
by the same train as it; and in 
the end—for we were entirely 
of his opinion—Burnham, for 
some reason, which made me 
feel it was connected with the 
despatch of the wool, was re- 
fused a passport. After mar- 
tial law had been proclaimed 
in the Transvaal no one could 
travel without a pass, and this 
had to be applied for in person 
from a field-cornet. 
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The day of our arrival at 
the coal- mine, Adams and 
Burnham drove to Whitbank 
and brought back news of 
Brockie, to the effect that he 
had arrived there that morn- 
ing, and had gone to a store 
and asked for work. He had 
been passed on to another 
store, where was an English- 
man whom he knew. A pass- 
port, the name on which was 
altered after it had been ob- 
tained, had been procured for 
him as far as Kaapmuiden, 
forty-six miles from the border. 
Travelling there by train, he 
was, on arrival, to go to an 
Englishman, who would pro- 
vide him with a Kaffir guide 
to take him over the border. 
I will leave him here for the 
present ; but will say in passing 
that my fears of his getting 
into Portuguese territory before 
us were renewed. 

Adams had been to the station 
to see the afternoon train pass, 
and had noticed one truck 
loaded with wool, which would 
do well for us if it were de- 
tached at Middleburg. Next 
day they drove there, but no 
truck had been left. 

From Mr Howard I gathered 
that he had studied engineering 
in England—his father having 
been in the Royal Engineers— 
and had lived in the Free 
State for many years, had 
taken part in several expedi- 
tions against neighbouring 
tribes who had broken out; 
and as the Boers imagined he 
was a burgher—which he was 
not—he feared he might have 
to go to the front. He was 
on very good terms, however, 
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with the tield-cornet of his dis- 
trict, and hoped to avoid this 
disagreeable contingency. He 
had contemplated letting the 
officers in Pretoria know that 
if any escaped they must come 
to him, but his plan of sending 
a@ message inside a tennis-ball 
was too risky, with the police 
living in the back-yard of the 
school, and he had been obliged 
to give it up. 

I have seldom experienced 
such care and kindness as he 
gave us during the few days 
we were under his roof. It 
must be remembered that he 
and the others who were help- 
ing us to complete our escape 
ran the risk of being shot if 
they were found out, yet they 
never hesitated to undertake 
the plan which eventually 
proved successful. 

Both Le Mesurier and I were 
beginning to feel the effects of 
our outing, and Mr Howard 
did everything he could devise 
to make us fit and well before 
we left him. 

Except to take a walk with 
us after dark towards the 
Whitbank lights, he rarely 
left the house for long, lest 
the field-cornet or some other 
dangerous person should chance 
to call. Dr Gillespie came over 
and paid us several visits, and 
promised to put in an appear- 
ance the night we were con- 
signed to the truck. It was 
explained to us how impossible 
escape in a coal-truck would 
have been. If we had selected 
one in which the coal was 
stored in bags, we could never 
have made a hiding-place which 
would have been safe, for the 
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shunting of the trucks would 
have brought down the sacks 
of coal on our heads. Also, it 
was the custom on the railway, 
in order to prevent theft, to 
throw chalk all over the top- 
most layer of bags, and any 
shifting of them on our part 
would have been detected at 
once. 

I told thet at the Douglas 
Colliery that the plan had been 
to build with planks a hole 
sufficiently large to hold us, 
which would have been hidden 
with the sacks. They laughed 
at the idea, and said we should 
have been suffocated by the 
heat and coal-dust, and, worse 
than all, those who had helped 
us would have been discovered, 
unless the consignee at Delagoa 
happened’ to be in the secret, 
which in our case he would not 
have been. 

-On the return of Adams and 
Burnham a consultation was 
held, and it was decided that 
the latter should buy up suffici- 
ent bales of wool to make up 
a truck -load —sixteen would 
be required—telegraph to the 
same firm at Lorengo Marques, 
offering them the wool for cash 
or its equivalent in kind, and 
say that it must be sold. The 
anxiety to get rid of the bales 
might arouse suspicion, but we 
could not expect to avoid every 
risk. 

Accordingly on Monday, 26th 
March, a telegram was sent to 
the firm at Lorengo Marques, 
and by evening a reply came, 
accepting the load of wool on 
satisfactory terms. Burnham 
knew where he could lay hands 
on a supply of the necessary 
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article to complete the truck- 
load, and by the following 
Wednesday the amount re- 
quired was collected. The pro- 
ject of our stopping at Komati 
Poort: to see if it were possible 
to blow up the bridge was dis- 
cussed, but finally vetoed, since 
most of the supplies required 
by the Transvaal and Free 
State had been already col- 
lected in the country, and the 
quantity now coming in by 
this route was insignificant. 

On Wednesday the truck ar- 
rived from Whitbank drawn 
by one of the colliery loco- 
motives. All day it remained 
on the line immediately out- 
side the office, and from the 
manager's house we could see 
Burnham and Adams _ busily 
superintending the special man- 
ner in which ‘it had to be 
loaded for our comfort and 
concealment. 

In order that the wonder may 
better understand the kind of 
place we were to occupy for 
sixty-three hours, I will de- 
scribe it in as few words as I 
can. The bales of wool, weigh- 
ing each four hundred pounds, 
were in size about five feet 
long by two feet and a half 
broad and the same in depth. 
There were in all, I think, 
sixteen to be loaded into the 
truck. The truck itself was 
an empty coal- waggon, about 
eighteen feet long and seven 
wide, with sides of some three 
feet in height. Three bales of 
wool were laid end on at one 
side of the truck and three on 
the other. Above these were 
laid three parallel rows of three 
bales each; and.as there were 
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only two rows on the floor of 
the truck, occupying a total 
breadth of five feet, there re- 
mained a kind of tunnel down 
the centre of the truck. Other 
bales were placed above those 
already in position, and when 
all was down there remained 
a space for us to sit in at the 
end of the truck three feet by 
seven. This space was avail- 
able because the waggon was 
eighteen feet long, and three 
bales endwise occupied only fif- 
teen feet. 

Le Mesurier and I decided 
that we would turn our trousers 
inside out, for we had been told 
that the floor of the truck, 
although it had been swept 
out, would be very dirty, and 
we afterwards found that, in 
addition to this, there were 
numerous splinters of wood. 
Although it had been im- 
pressed upon us that we were 
almost as “safe as a house” 
regarding detection, I had an 
inward feeling that our ad- 
ventures were not quite over. 

Mr Howard made elaborate 
arrangements for victualling 
our novel carriage for the jour- 
ney, since it was quite impos- 
sible to say how many days 
we might have to remain in it. 
I think we had with us—we 
had to throw away a good deal 
unused—a roast duck, chicken, 
a tin of smoked beef, butter, 
jam, and plenty of bread, be- 


VIII.—OVER 
Punctually at 4.30 A.M., while 


it was still dark, we walked 
to the truck, The tarpaulin 
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sides some things I have for- 
gotten. For drink we had 
nine bottles of cold tea, two of 
water, and one of whisky. 
With this we could hold out 
for a week if need be, but 
Burnham thought that his 
efforts to induce the chef (as 
the local station - master is 
called) to hook us on to the 
passenger train had prevailed. 
Bribery, as I have said before, 
will do most things with a 
Transvaal Dutchman; but there 
are many others besides him 
who have their price. 

That night the doctor came 
over to see us and bid us good 
luck on our journey. He and 
the others had dined at the 
manager’s house, but we broke 
up early, as we were to be afoot 
at 4.30 a.m. The two Kaffir 
boys who kept guard outside 
the office had been got rid of 
on some pretext, for they would 
have seen us climbing into 
the truck. Mr Howard lent 
me his pocket aneroid, and as 
they do not call out the stations 
on the Delagoa Bay line, and 
I had no time-table, by means 
of this instrument, knowing 
the height above sea-level of 
each station, I always knew 
where we were when we 
stopped. 

All arrangements for the mor- 
row being ready, we bade our 
host good night and went to 
bed. 


THE BORDER. 


which covered it was thrown 
back, and we began storing the 
provisions and bottles in the 
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numerous interstices between 
the woollen bales. This took 
a little care in arranging, and 
it was 5 A.M. before Le Mesurier 
and I climbed into the waggon 
which was to be our dwelling 
for the next two and a half 
days. A parting hand-shake 
all round being concluded, the 
tarpaulin was made secure by 
its numerous ropes to the links 
fixed to the lower edge of the 
outside of the truck. As we 
should find it very warm under 
this covering, one of the bales 
had been so arranged as to 
bulge over the edge of the 
truck, pushing out the tar- 
paulin and leaving space for 
the air to enter by. 

We lay on the floor of the 
truck until ten o'clock, when 
Mr Howard passed by, and 
asking us if we were all right, 
said good-bye again. Shortly 
after this we were taken by a 
colliery engine to the Whitbank 
station. One or two trains 
passed us, and we listened 
anxiously to hear if we were 
going to be picked up and 
taken on by them. At 2.30 
a train, evidently from the 
direction of Pretoria, drew up 
at the station. Soon after we 
heard the rumbling sound and 
clank of an engine coming our 
way; this was followed by a 
bump and a jerk forward. We 
then found ourselves being 
moved forward, next a halt 
and a backward push, and we 
knew that we were on the 
passenger train. If we were 
not detached at Middleburg, 
we should be at any rate car- 
ried to Waterfall Boven, one 
hundred and thirty miles from 
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the frontier and one hundred 
and sixty-four from Pretoria. 
This would be a goodly step 
towards freedom. 

Middleburg was passed, and 
we were not detached. 

I was agreeably surprised 
that the engine had treated us 
so politely when it took us up, 
and not charged us as if to test 
the buffer-springs. My only 
previous experience of goods- 
train travelling had been when 
escorting ammunition from 
Dublin to Belfast in 1888. 
Then, though I travelled in 
a first-class carriage attached 
to the train, I was most un- 
mercifully dealt with, more 
than once during the journey 
being shot off the seat on which 
I was lying. The driver of our 
engine on the present occasion 
was evidently of a more gentle 
nature, and treated us, who 
were lying on the wooden floor 
with nothing to deaden the 
shock, more kindly. 

The journey was singularly 
uninteresting, for until I cut a 
hole in the tarpaulin the next 
day, we could see nothing of 
the country we were passing 
through. At every thirteen 
miles or so there was a station, 
and at every station we stopped. 
Occasionally we heard a few 
words of English, but far more 
often it was Dutch. I made it 
a rule on approaching each 
station or halting-place to retire 
into the tunnel, lest any one 
should lift up the tarpaulin and 
look in. This was quite un- 
necessary, but it was best to be 
on the safe side. Now we were 
puffing and panting up a steep 
gradient, and again, shutting 
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off steam, we glided smoothly 
down. During the afternoon’s 
journey we passed the highest 
point on the line, called Belfast. 
Here the line attains to an 
elevation of six thousand four 
hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea-level, and in the twenty- 
seven miles which follow drops 
nearly two thousand feet to 
Waterfall Boven. At this 
station the train stops for the 
night, the passengers remaining 
in their carriages or stopping 
at the diminutive hotel which 
I believe exists here. We re- 
mained in our carriage, and 
were kept company by a few 
mosquitoes. 

We passed a fairly uncom- 
fortable night, and started again 
at 6.20 A.M. After leaving the 
station the line drops at a 
gradient so steep that the 
engine here used is provided 
with a cog-wheel, as on the 
Righi, Monte Generoso, and 
other European mountain rail- 
ways. I believe the line passes 
through some very fine scenery ; 
but if so it was lost upon us, 
for we could not see outside our 
dingy truck. At one point we 
passed through a tunnel—the 
only one, I think, on any 
Transvaal railway. Before 
reaching Komati Poort, a 
station on the western side 
of the Komati river, we thought 
it advisable to part with nearly 
all our stores. A‘ this place, 
which is the last station in the 
Transvaal, we knew the truck 
would be searched, if it were to 
be searched at all. We there- 
fore pitched bottles, tins, &c., 
out on the line, and reserved 
only a very small amount, in 
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case we were unable to leave 
the truck as soon as we ex- 
pected. We fully thought that, 
having got so close to the 
border, we should be in Portu- 
guese territory this day; and 
on reaching the frontier station 
it was a bitter disappointment 
to find ourselves detached and 
pushed into a siding. 

Before reaching the station 
we had retired into our tunnel, 
and I, being the longest and 
thinnest, had entered it first, 
feet leading. By squeezing my- 
self a good deal and keeping on 
my side, I could get nearly to 
the other end of the truck; and 
Le Mesurier, who followed me, 
had his head, which was to be 
covered by a coat in the event 
of a search, about five feet from 
the entrance to the hole. We 
had retired into this uncom- 
fortable region, as I have said, 
about 2.20 P.M., and when we 
found ourselves detached we 
heard the chattering of several 
Kaffirs just outside the truck. 
It was very warm and exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable, and I was 
glad to hear our train move off 
about 3 o'clock, as our fate 
would be decided soon one way 
or the other. 

A few minutes of suspense 
passed, and then we heard a 
gruff voice giving some order 
to the Kaffirs. The next 
moment a chill shot through 
me, and my thoughts returned to 
Pretoria. We heard the rattle 
of the links as the ropes of the 
tarpaulin which were tied to 
them at our end of the truck 
were unloosened. The mo- 
ments that followed defy de- 
scription: so many thoughts 
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were crowded into one’s mind, 
thoughts of recapture and ruin 
to all hopes of seeing more of 
the campaign. Soon the tar- 
paulin was lifted up and thrown 
back over the top of the truck. 
What happened neither of us 
occupants will ever know, for 
we dared not move to look; 
but the daylight from above 
and from the end of the tunnel 
flooded in upon us, and we felt 
that discovery was unavoidable. 
The search must have been 
most perfunctory, though in 
our excited imagination it 
seemed to last an age. Then 
the tarpaulin was returned to 
its place, the ropes made fast, 
and the Kaffirs resumed their 
chattering. The thought that 
crossed my mind was that we 
had been seen, but that the 
searcher, remarking to himself 
that there were two of us, had 
deemed it wiser to go for as- 
sistance. In this stifling hole 
—and there was very little 
air where I was—we lay till 
5 o'clock. I could bear it no 
longer, and my limbs were 
becoming cramped ; so, catching 
hold of my companion’s foot, 
I intimated my desire to get 
into a more open space. We 
moved forward into the empty 
part of the truck, and -con- 
cluded that we had had a 
marvellous escape from recap- 
ture. Shortly afterwards we 
found the cause of the Kaffir 
colloquy. There was.a water- 
pipe to one side of the truck, 
and they were washing when 
we were first put into the 
siding. We found that we had 
to keep absolute silence till 
after dark, as the path to this 
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stand-pipe was soft, and no 
footstep could be heard on it. 
On looking out through the 
hole I had cut in the tarpaulin, 
I saw that we were in the 
station, and three lines distant 
from the platform. 

The next day was Saturday, 
and we hoped greatly that we 
might not be left on the wrong 
side of the river, for on the 
Sunday following no _ train 
might be running. In our 
expectation of reaching the 
Portuguese territory on Friday, 
we had parted with more of 
our food and drink than was 
wise. When morning came 
a certain amount of shunting 
seemed to be going on in the 
station, and for a long time 
no engine came our way. At 
length at 9.30 A.M. we felt the 
shaking caused by an engine 
moving on the same line of rails 
as our truck. In considerable 
anxiety we waited. Then 
came a very welcome bump, 
and we were hauled forward 
and then backed into the 
station. At 9.40 the train 
steamed off, and a minute 
later we were thundering over 
the fine bridge which spans 
the Komati river. We grasped 
each other’s hands, and with 
difficulty. suppressed a shout 
of exultation. Five minutes 
later, on looking through the 
tarpaulin, I saw what I had 
been told to look out for, a 
white conical pillar. This was 
the boundary between the 
Transvaal and Portuguese ter- 
ritory. We were free! Now 
that what one had hoped and 
struggled to attain for so long 
had at length come, it was 
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difficult to realise it,—difficult 
to believe that one’s Anabasis 
was at an end. 

A minute more and our goods 
train stopped at the back of 
Ressano Garcia station, the first 
in Portuguese territory. As we 
did not want to be seen getting 
out lest the owner of the wool 
might thereby become suspected, 
we decided to remain in the 
truck till dark. We had fin- 
ished our water, and it was very 
warm, and for eight or nine 
hours -we should get none. 
Many a time during that day I 
thought of Byron’s lines— 


‘*Ring for a valet, bid him quickly 
bring 

Some hock and soda-water, then you'll 
know 

A pleasure worthy Xerxes, the great 
king.” 


One would have given a good 
deal for an iced drink of that 
description. 

It was a long weary day. 
At 3.15 the Transvaal train 
rattled into the station, evident- 
ly carrying some refugees, for 
the strains of the National 
Anthem reached our ears. At 
half-past six Le Mesurier leant 
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as far out of the truck as he 
could and undid one of the 
tarpaulin ropes. I handed out 
to him all that was left of our 
food and followed him. While 
we were engaged in doing this 
no fewer than six Kaffirs passed 
the truck, and we had to hide 
underneath it. Tying up the 
rope, we crossed the main line, 
and after throwing away the 
remains of our provender, went 
to a Kaffir kraal which was 
quite near. Here we found out 
that the hotel which is in the 
station was kept by two Eng- 
lishmen, and we at once pro- 
ceeded thither. Seeing one 
sitting outside on the platform, 
I asked him if he were an Eng- 
lishman. Receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, I informed him 
who we were. Champagne was 
clearly indicated, and after 
suitably toasting the occasion, 
we sat down to supper, which 
was continued to a pretty late 
hour. 

There were no Transvaal 
agents here, we were told, and 
no one to bother us; but it 
would be best to hide the fact 
of our being escaped prisoners 
until we reached Delagoa Bay. 


IX.—MEN MUST ENDURE. 


I would not have exchanged 
my feelings on waking on 
Sunday, Ist of April, for a 
very great deal. Had we really 
escaped? Were we not under 
some deception, born of this 
day—aAll Fools’-day—the New 
Year of the British army? 
No! Here we could behave 
like ordinary mortals; there 


was no longer need to whisper, 
to emulate the habits of some 
wild animals, crouching in their 
dens by day and only coming 
forth at night. Strange, that 
the difference of being on one 
side or the other of a stone 
pillar should have brought this 
about ! 


But one could not lie all day 
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indulging in this entrancing 
reverie—other things had to be 
thought of. Our landlord pro- 
vided us with a guide and some 
clean garments, and despatched 
us to the river. When lying 
all night in the truck at Komati 
Poort, I had been tempted to 
leave it, and, swimming the river, 
settle at once the question of 
freedom. Fortunately I had 
not done so, for we were told 
that it was infested with croco- 
diles, which, when they got the 
chance, carried off any un- 
fortunate Kaffir who came their 
way. It was not a pleasant- 
looking river—muddy, rocky, 
and fast-flowing—and we did 
not stray far from the edge, 
The village of Ressano Garcia 
—if it can be so called, for 
there are only half - a - dozen 
houses —is a very quiet, un- 
healthy spot, and, except for 
one or two people who boarded 
at the hotel, we saw no one till 
the up-train from Lorengo 
Marques arrived about noon. 
There were many inquiries as 
to who we were, and one man 
on his way to the Transvaal, 
who spoke to me, asked me if 
I were not an escaped prisoner? 
At 3 o’clock our train arrived, 
and shortly afterwards we left, 
travelling at last in comfort. 
Our carriage, which was a cor- 
ridor, was fairly crowded, and 
soon after the train was in 
motion, a party of Dutchmen 
in another compartment burst 
forth into their national Volks- 
lied. This was more than British 
flesh and blood could stand. We 
immediately rose, and speedily 
drowned their voices with our 
own. Scarcely had we got 
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through the opening words 
when Uitlander after Uitlander, 
their faces beaming at hearing 
this familiar tune, crowded into 
our compartment and into the 
passage and joined us. The 
Dutchmen wisely ceased, and 
for some minutes I thought it 
would end in their leaving the 
train by an exit other than the 
door. After our vocal efforts 
had come to an end, with 
their usual cheers our neigh- 
bours began “ La Marseillaise,” 
and we constrained ourselves 
to permit them this safety- 
valve, 

The evening was approaching 
as we neared the end of our 
journey, and from the windows 
we could see the calm blue sea 
which runs far inland. Like 
Xenophon and his Greeks of 
old, we gazed upon it with 
delight, and realised with what 
heartfelt thanks they had broken 
into their cry, “ Thalassa! Tha- 
lassa !” 

Soon the station was reached, 
crowded with those who had 
come to see more refugees ar- 
rive. Passing quickly through 
them, for we were troubled with 
no baggage, we drove to the 
Cardoza Hotel, picturesquely 
situated on the high ground 
overlooking the bay. We had 
intended to keep our secret ; 
but (how I did not know) every 
one seemed to be already in 
possession of it. That evening I 
gave Mr Douglas, the courteous 
correspondent of the ‘Times,’ 
a brief account of our adven- 
tures, omitting everything about 
our having hidden under the 
floor of the Model School. My 
reason for doing so was that 
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Le Mesurier, Brockie, and I 
had, in the interests of those 
who had helped and fed us and 
remained. behind, bound our- 
selves to say nothing about that 
part of our story until the end 
of the war. 

Later in the evening I re- 

ceived a request from Mr Fritz 
Pincus, Reuter’s correspondent 
(who with his colleague, Mr 
Minzesheimer, an American 
gentleman, treated us most 
hospitably), that I would kindly 
callon him. I did so, and gave 
him a brief account similar to 
that I had given to the other 
correspondent. After I had 
finished he remarked to me, 
“How long did you remain 
hidden under the floor? for you 
have told me nothing about 
that.” 
: I was dumfoundered. Here 
was a man in Lorengo Marques 
in possession of what we were 
sworn to keep secret. Ques- 
tioning him, I found out. how 
it had reached his ears, and 
indeed those of most of ‘the in- 
habitants of Lorengo Marques, 
including Mr Carnegie Ross, 
the British consul. He did not 
then tell me who was his in- 
formant, but only that it was 
some one who had left Pre- 
toria after we had hidden. I 
felt sure that no one had left 
who knew me except three 
British officers released on 
parole, and they had been 
ignorant that we were hidden, 
and even had they not been, 
they were to be trusted. Here 
was a puzzle that I could not 
solve. 

Next morning I gave the 
‘Times’ correspondent — that 
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portion of my tale that I had 
omitted the previous evening. 
Concealment was no longer of 
any use, as Lorencgo Marques 
swarms with Transvaal agents, 
who doubtless long ago had re- 
ported to their Government. 

One thing Le Mesurier and 
I felt thankful for, and that 
was, that considering it must 
have been known in the Trans- 
vaal that we had not escaped 
on the 26th of February, but 
only after the prisoners were 
removed, on the 16th of March, 
we were remarkably fortunate 
to have escaped at all. After 
making some inquiries, I suc- 
ceeded in tracing the matter to 
its source, 

It seemed that Sergeant 
Brockie, on reaching Kaap- 
muiden, had found that the 
person to whom he was con- 
signed had just died. He got 
employment at the station-bar 
at that place. A few days 
after, a clergyman, whom I 
met, saw him and got part 
of his story from him; but, 
unknown to us, a certain per- 
son, not an officer, had been 
released on parole from Pre- 
toria. Here was the offender, 
though not primarily respon- 
sible. This person had seen 
Brockie at the Kaapmuiden 
bar, who told him our adven- 
tures from beginning to end. 
On reaching Lorengo Marques 
he had indiscreetly parted with 
what he had been told, and so 
the facts of our escape got 
abroad. We felt greatly an- 
noyed on account of the officers 
who had helped us at the Model 
School, and I have no doubt 
that until they read this they 
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will naturally think we betrayed 
them. 

We had just missed a steamer 
to Durban, so we had to wait 
for the Konigen on Friday, 
April 6. During the days we 
remained in Portuguese ter- 
ritory we spent. a great deal 
of time on board the British 
cruisers, five of which were in 
harbour, and from their officers 
we received a very warm wel- 
come. On board the Forte Le 
Mesurier found an old school- 
fellow, and I discovered that 
her commander, Captain C. H. 
Dundas, and I were Scotch 
cousins. I omitted to say that 
the day after reaching Lorengo 
Marques we were photographed, 
and again on the following day. 
On Friday night we left for 
Durban, there being on board 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, full 
of his Swaziland trip, and Ser- 
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geant Brockie, who had arrived 
the previous evening. 

Le Mesurier and I parted at 
Pietermaritzburg — he to go 
round to the Free State with 
General Hunter’s Division, I to 
rejoin my regiment at Lady- 
smith. I have not heard yet 
how he has fared; but during 
our tramp to the coal-mines I 
must have imbibed some fever- 
germs, for I have had two 
attacks of malarial fever. We 
have both obtained our desire— 
to get back to the front to 
duty —and as I write these 
words, and the end of the cam- 
paign seems near, I cannot help 
regretting deeply the wasted 
months:of captivity, and try to 
console myself with the well- 
known couplet— 

** Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes, 


Some falls are means the happier to 
arise.” 
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THE VALLEY OF ENCHANTMENT. 


Ir the Romsdal has any 
European rival in stupendous, 
reckless grandeur, such is not 
known to me. Probably no- 
where else, except in the Yosem- 
ite Valley, or in the gorges of 
the Indus above Khalsi in 
Ladak, shall you find opposing 
precipices of such height so 
near together. In Romsdal at 
its narrowest there is little 
question of gradient: there is 
scarcely room for anything but 
a sheer plunge of 6000 feet 
from the towering crests of the 
Troldtinder—the Witch Crags 
—on the west of the chasm, 
and from the pinnacle of Roms- 
dalhorn on the east side thereof, 
if space is to be left for the 
imperious Rauma to roll its 
volume to the slumbering fiord. 
Far aloft, wherever there is a 
breach in the leagues of battle- 
ment, you may catch sight of 
the selvage of the great snow- 
field, parent of a thousand 
cascades: even at midsummer, 
snow loops every ledge and 
curtains every slope, down as 
far as the wooded river-banks ; 
for if summer be bright here, it 
is passing brief, and one is not 
suffered to forget the long dark 
months when neither sun nor 
moon shines into Romsdal, only 
the cold stars. 

Here and there, recessed be- 
tween mountain bastions, is 
space of level meadow-land, 
deep with cool verdure, fringed 
with alder and rowan, birch 
and bird-cherry, and broidered 


with crimson orchis, russet sor- 


rel, snowy buckbean, bluebells, 
purple geranium, lavender sca- 
bious, golden ranunculus and 
hawkweed. Elsewhere, slopes 
of débris run as a kind of fausse 
brace along the mighty rock 
curtain, clad with a gracious 
woodland, through which ava- 
lanches have driven many an 
avenue, Here is stored all 
manner of treasure for the 
botanist. Even if you have 
no patience for genera and 
species, you cannot fail to be 
struck by the contrast between 
the fragile and delicate beauty 
of the northern flora and the 
massive, gigantic features of 
the landscape which it adorns. 
You may revel here in pro- 
fusion of such fastidious flowers 
as anxious amateurs at home 
coddle through a precarious 
existence among the grosser 
growths of the herbaceous bor- 
der.’ Here are stately groups 
of purple larkspur and rosy 
willow -herb, close battalions 
of lily of the valley, with skir- 
mishing companies of its modest 
cousin Smilacina. Here, too, 
the dainty Trientalis poises its 
solitary white star upon a 
thread-like stem above a girdle 
of wan leaves, and the winter- 
green (Pyrola) rears sturdy 
little columns of waxy bells 
and pearly buds. The stonier 
places are spangled with the 
quaint blossoms of the dwarf 
cornel, each of them composed 
of four showy white bracts en- 
circling a cushion of deep 
purple or puce florets. Pure 
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white also, but with golden 
centres, are the blossoms of 
that true forest nymph Dryas 
octopetala, which drapes the 
rocks with abundant foliage like 
miniature oak - leaves, but of 
deeper, glossier green. Here, 
also, a real thrill lies in wait 
for him who cares for the 
green things of the earth, yet 
who, like myself, has never 
before seen the tiny, trailing 
honeysuckle in its native sub- 
arctic haunts — the exquisite 
Tinnea borealis, It abounds 
in nooks among huge fallen 
boulders, rearing its twin rose- 
ate bells and twining its fairy 
garlands among juniper, bear- 
berries, blaeberries, and oak and 
beech ferns. Its own love- 


liness apart, it commands a 
meed of special reverence from 
every disciple of the great 
Master, Linnzeus, for upon this 


lowly herb he bestowed his 
own name, this he chose as his 
own emblem and united for 
ever with his own motto, 
Tantus amor florum—“ So deep 
is my love of flowers.” All 
these plants, it is true, save 
the larkspur, and many more 
that might be named, were not 
the patience of readers to be 
reckoned with, are still to be 
found in Britain ; but they are 
children of solitude, and sorrier 
are the strips into which, year 
after year, British solitudes are 
gnawed by all-conquering in- 
dustry and all-devouring till- 
age. 

But I have not crossed the 
North Sea merely to prate of 
botany, nor yet with the loftier 
aim of one of my fellow-pas- 
sengers in the steamer from 
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Newcastle, who had come all 
the way from Australia. to 
study astronomy in the land of 
the midnight sun. A certain 
wooden case, narrow, indeed, 
but more than six feet long, 
having caught his attention 
among my baggage, this gentle- 
man took an early opportunity 
of expressing his delight that I 
had brought my _ telescope. 
“Telescope,” quoth I; “I have 
nothing but these,” showing 
him a pair of Zeiss lenses. 
His countenance fell. “Is not 
that a telescope in your long 
box?” he asked. I must have 
dropped leagues in his esteem 
when I had to confess it con- 
tained nothing more creditable 
than fishing-rods; for salmon- 
fishing was the grossly material 
object which was luring me into 
the Valley of Enchantment, and 
perhaps nowhere else can it be 
had of a higher quality. 

Yet the best of it is confined 
to a very limited stretch in this 
fine river. For some six miles 
above the sea the Rauma sweeps 
in a series of majestic reaches 
having all outward semblance 
of noble salmon-casts, in volume 
somewhat equal to the Tay at 
the famed Linn o’ Campsie. 
But for some occult reason the 
fish will not rest in these lordly 
lodges, or, resting, will not rise 
freely to the fly. They hurry 
up to the neighbourhood of the 
foss of Aarnhoe, which is placed 
exactly where the mountains 
upon either side of the valley ap- 
proach each other most nearly. 
Scenery cannot be set forth in 
figures of measurement, yet 
some idea of the grandeur of 
this gorge may be “—— by 

A 
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repeating that, whereas each 
side thereof is formed by bare 
cliffs 6000 feet—z.e., one mile 
and 240 yards—in height, and 
absolutely vertical in places for 
1500 feet, the space separat- 
ing their bases is less than half 
a mile. The foss itself is the 
result of the fall of a huge slice 
of the Troldtinder right across 
the valley, and the river roars 
and rages in white fury through 
and over the ruins of the moun- 
tain. How long ago this cata- 
clysm took place passes human 
lore to record ; but still you may 
see the vast chasm whence the 
mountain was torn from its 
roots, leaving a scar far lighter 
in colour to this day than the 
storm-stained surface of the re- 
mainder. Who knows whether 
of peaceful homesteads is here 
the sepulchre, or whether the 
fall happened before man had 
seized the lordship of the dale. 
Even now, hardly a day passes 
that the valley is not startled 
by a din, sharper than the roar 
of avalanche, and followed by a 
prolonged rattle as of musketry, 
as some mass of rock or cliff 
face topples over and falls for 
thousands of feet, leaving a 
dense column of dust in its 
track. 

The aforesaid foss of Aarnhoe 
offers an effective barrier to the 
ascent of salmon until well on 
in summer, when most of the 
snow has melted and the river 
has fallen low; consequently 
the cream of the fishing in June 
and July is found in a couple 
of miles of water below the foss. 
It was a very late season when 
the busy little steamer from 
Molde set me down on a June 
afternoon at Veblungsnes. The 
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river was still rather too high 
for good sport, and, on arriving 
at my destination, a charming 
wooden house within sight of 
the foss of Aarnhoe, my host 
and hostess met me with the dis- 
couraging announcement that 
they had not stirred a fin that 
day. Now it was Saturday, 
and the Norseman’s Sunday 
begins at 6 p.m. Already the 
hour-hand pointed to 5 o’clock ; 
but, when offered the alternative 
of the tea-table or the riverside, 
who can doubt which I chose ? 
It was my first visit to Norway, 
and every moment of a brief 
holiday should be well spent. 

Striving, but surely in vain, 
to keep an appearance of polite 
indifference, I said I would like 
to have a look at the river, and 
forthwith began with trembling 
fingers and throbbing heart to 
unpack my kit. A river of 
renown in Norway is to the 
angler what High Leicestershire 
is to him who has never hunted 
save with provincial packs: to 
command success in either de- 
mands faultless equipment, for 
the odds are heavy that every 
point thereof will be tested to 
the utmost it will bear. 

It boots not to describe the 
famous Rauma. Happy those, 
and they are many, who have 
seen and fished it: of those who 
have not done so, many must 
have drawn delight from the 
late Mr Bromley Davenport's 
narrative of encounters with 
mighty salmon therein. His 
book, tersely entitled ‘Sport,’ 
has long since been numbered 
among the choicest classics on 
the sportsman’s shelves. Suffice 
it to say that the first thing 
which struck me on embarking 
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upon this stream was that Mr 
Davenport had by no means 
overcharged his picture. Fisher- 
men and poets enjoy this in 
common, that they claim, and 
are universally accorded, ex- 
emption from the rigid shackles 
of mere veracity. “The angler,” 
quoth an American cynic, “goeth 
forth in the morning, and re- 
turneth at night; the smell of 
whisky is upon him, but the 
truth is not in him.” True it 
is that if one unacquainted 
with the craft were to form 
his estimate of salmon - fishing 
from the description thereof in 
sporting journals, he would 
pronounce it a pursuit fraught 
with extreme hazard of a 
watery grave, and to be ac- 
complished only with almost 
superhuman exertion. The 
salmon must appear to him 
a creature endowed with the 
energy of a torpedo, leaping 
at times twelve feet into the 
air and running out such pro- 
digious lengths of line with 
such exceeding swiftness that 
an incautious finger might 
easily be cut to the bone. 
But those who have fished 
much in British waters wot 
well that, although the noblest 
of fishes generally exhibits an 
agreeable degree of violence, it 
is exceedingly seldom that he 
takes out a hundred yards of 
line or leaves the pool in which 
he is hooked. In a river like 
the Rauma it is different. 
There he is not only described 
as doing such things, but he is 
pretty sure to do them; for the 
angler has to reckon with more 
than the strength, spirit, and 
dead-weight of his quarry: the 
volume and swiftness of the 
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current count for a full half of 
the chances of combat, and oc- 
casions will arise when nothing 
less than 200 yards of line will 
serve to ensure success, This 
I was about to realise in the 
few minutes remaining before 
Sunday. 

I have said that my first 
feeling was to acquit Mr Daven- 
port of the amiable exaggera- 
tion which I had thought dis- 
cernible in his description of 
the stream. 


“The field of battle is before me,” 
he wrote, “white and tumultuous at 
the head, smooth and black in the 
middle, full of surging bubbles like 
the ebullitions of millions of soda- 
water bottles from the bottom, clear, 
swift, and transparent at the tail.” 


Here Mr Davenport was writ- 
ing of the great pool below 
Aarnhoe foss, but only one 
epithet was amiss if applied to 
the pool of Tofte before me— 
“black.” There was nothing 
approaching blackness: all was 
colour, delicate or intense. The 
deepest hues came from sub- 
merged rocks in mid - channel, 
which showed a soft purple 
through the superb sea - green 
depths. Clear, swift, and cold, 
the mighty river swept round 
the base of the towering Roms- 
dalhorn,—so clear, that in the 
comparatively smooth water 
near the sides you might see 
every boulder, nay, every pebble 
and sand-rib, on the bottom, 
fifteen feet below; so swift, 
that it seemed scarcely fit rest- 
ing-ground for any living crea- 
ture ; so cold, that, even on this 
sultry June evening, one could 
not envy the animal whose nose 
should be exposed to such a 
torrent flowing directly out of 
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glaciers and off snow - fields, 
Yes, it was indeed a melting 
evening in this high - walled 
gorge, whither, at midsummer, 
night cometh not at all and into 
which the sun pours for eight 
hours with radiance and heat 
intensified many-fold by refrac- 
tion from leagues of bare cliff. 
It was only the approach of 
the Sabbath which justified 
putting a fly over the stream so 
early on such a broiling after- 
noon ; for although the envious 
Troldtinder had shut the orb of 
day from sight at four o’clock, 
his radiance was still reflected 
with intense power from the 
upper half of the Horn, and 
angling is usually suspended 
till such time as 40,000 cabs 
and 10,000 carriages are bear- 
ing their freight to the myriad 
dinner -tables of London, and 
the Government Whips are ex- 
hausting all the arts of blan- 
dishment and menace topreserve 
a majority during the critical 
dinner-hour. From eight o’clock 
till midnight, and again from 
any hour you please till eight in 
the morning, is the usual fisher- 
man’s day in these latitudes ; 
and, although the great height 
and nearness of the mountains 
east and west of the Rauma 
afford a more liberal margin of 
time, it is wise to take advan- 
tage in this very clear water 
of all the gloom you can get. 
By the bye, when is cockcrow 
during summer in Norway? 
Eggs appear regularly on the 
breakfast-table—at this moment 
I can hear the cackle of a suc- 
cessful hen; yet have I never 
heard chanticleer proclaim the 
morn, although I have been 
abroad at all hours. 
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But let me get on with my 
yarn. Norse fishermen show a 
philosophic indifference about 
the particular pattern of fly 
which may be used. About 
size they are reasonably solici- 
tous: the lure must be large 
enough to be visible from great 
depths, yet not “very much 
big” to excite suspicion. In 
this respect they are laudably 
superior to our own gillies, and 
especially to Tweed boatmen, 
who tyrannise unmercifully and 
quite irresistibly in the matter 
of colour and material, prescrib- 
ing silver for a cold day, black 
for a hot one, a “ Wilkinson” 
for frost, and a “Kelly” for 
sunshine, with as confident dog- 
ma as if, like many another 
dogma, it were not a mere mask 
of ignorance and a priori specu- 
lation. So I was left entirely 
free to decide with what pattern 
I should essay my first enter- 
prise in Norwegian waters. 
Happy are those whom, like 
myself, a profound scepticism 
delivers from the anguish of 
hesitancy and misgiving, and 
enables them to attach to the 
line a crimson and gold “ Man- 
chester Swell” with exactly the 
same degree of confidence as 
they would put up a sable and 
silver “ Mar Lodge” or a poly- 
chrome “Popham.” Indeed, if 
there be any guiding principle 
in this matter,—if salmon are 
gifted with the powers of dis- 
crimination with which some 
people credit them,—surely the 
aim of the angler should be to 
present them with something 
as different as possible from 
the lures with which they 
may have become familiar. 
Certainly upon this occasion I 
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could reckon upon no proved 
partiality on the part of the 
salmon I hoped to catch for the 
particular pattern which, com- 
ing first to hand, was chosen for 
the task, inasmuch as the like of 
it had never been seen upon the 
Rauma before. It was a purely 
local fly from the Cumberland 
Eden, reckoned there as “ great 
medicine,” and known as the 
“ Bulldog ”—though the reason 
is not exactly on the surface 
why a creature with a bright 
blue body, a silver tail, red hind- 
legs, and black and yellow wings, 
should bear that title. The only 
one that suggests itself is that 
it resembles a bulldog quite as 
closely as it does any known 
species in the insect world. 
What, after all, is there in a 
name? Those who have borne 
the part of lovers tell me that 
at times their feeling toward 
the object of their flame is so 
intense that it can only find 
expression in the ejaculation, 
“Well, you are a duck!”—an 
assertion which, taken literally, 
cannot be considered compli- 
mentary either to the figure, 
features, or mental attributes of 
the nymph. 

By the time the “ Bulldog” 
was ready for business it was 
half - past five, yet, just as 
Wellington defeated 40,000 
Frenchmen in forty minutes 
at Salamanca, so, I felt, might 
laurels be won, or at least a 
fish landed, in half an hour. 
Presently the cock-nosed skiff 
bore me dancing over the 
waves; the boatman bid me 
cast into a rattling stream and 
bring the fly round into the 
comparative calm. I did so 


until six times; the seventh, or 
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thereby, there was a slight 
commotion behind the Bulldog 
—so slight as might have 
escaped attention in the tumult, 
had I not caught sight of a fin 
above the surface, and felt a 
tiny twitch on the line. Noth- 
ing more. That fish may have 
been the 40-pounder in quest of 
which I have vainly squandered 
so many days, or he may have 
been but an impertinent grilse 
of 5 lb. A couple of inches of 
fin thirty yards away afford a 
very slender basis for compu- 
tation. Vain were all attempts 
to wheedle him into a closer 
intimacy; a sunk fly and a 
jigging one, a fast fly and a 
slow one, all proved ineffective, 
and we floated on. Twenty 
yards lower down the line sud- 
denly stopped; up went the 
rod, and I was fast in something 
solid. A rock? no, a delicious 
wobble told that the obstacle 
was alive, and presently the 
reel began to revolve, slowly at 
first—more swiftly—wildly at 
last, as the fish tore away to 
the distant shore. My reel held 
120 yards of trusty line, but, 
as I stepped out of the boat, 
there was parlously little left 
upon the drum. Once ashore, 
however, and I could exert the 
utmost pressure. It is not 
always present to the angler’s 
mind what that utmost amounts 
to. Good treble gut will stand 
a strain, say, of 8 or 10 Ib. 
Pulling with a rod of eighteen 
feet, held at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, you cannot break 
such gut. How then does it 
happen that such gut some- 
times is broken by a fish? In- 
fallibly because one of two 
things has happened: either 
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the rod has been dragged or 
allowed to fall into something 
approaching straight with the 
line; or the fish has succeeded 
in getting a pull or making 
a leap against a fixed point 
between him and his would-be 
captor. Such a fixed point 
may be caused by the line 
getting foul of an obstacle under 
water, or by getting “drowned” 
—t.e., when a: great length of it 
bags deep and down-stream, 
and the fish runs up- stream 
and jumps. 

The thing is easily proved. 
Hook your fly to a spring- 
balance in the hand of another : 
I'll give you a guinea if you 
can pull the index down to 4 lb. 
with your rod, and keep it there. 
Sandow himself could do no 
more; the law of dynamics (of 
which, s’entend, I am profoundly 
ignorant) is against it. Three 
or four pounds, therefore, is the 
maximum pressure any man 
can put on a fish with his rod, 
even though he feels that his 
own muscles are strained to 
their utmost ; but 3 lb. rightly 
applied to a 20 or 30 lb. fish 
must win in the end, if the 
hook hold. But the pressure 
must be rightly applied. Stand 
with a fish down-stream and 
pull straight at him—you may 
spend half a day and be no 
nearer landing him; but make 
the pressure lateral—get op- 
posite or below him—and you 
must pull him off his balance : 
he must leave his lodge and 
run for his life. 

These tactics soon brought 
me on better terms with my 
maritime friend. The thin 
backing was all recovered ; just 
as the first of the fifty yards of 
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head-line was coming on the 
reel, a sudden thought seemed 
to strike him—‘“TI’ll be off to 
sea again.” Away he went, 
this time not across but down 
stream: I could not follow him 
on foot, for the bank was 
fringed with alders; before I 
could take to my ship again he 
was in the swift water at the 
tail of the pool. Tostern bent 
to his oars and shot after him; 
then, poising his craft with her 
nose to the stream, allowed her 
to glide swiftly down after the 
fleeting fish through 150 yards 
of tossing rapids, till we floated 
upon the even surface of the 
next pool, Langholmen. 

The battle was nearly won 
now: I could see my fish under 
the lucid wave—a pale-bluish 
phantom—and now the pale- 
blue turned to gleaming silver 
as he floated upon his side on 
the surface, beaten, and allowed 
me to tow him within reach of a 
sharp point and a steady hand, 
and at five minutes to six 
we weighed my first Norway 
salmon—21 lb. 

Let not the fisher fagged with 
unfruitful toil in some Scottish 
stream imagine that it is always 
this simple venio, video, vinco 
business in Norwegian waters. 
Salmon in these are just the 
same capricious, inconstant, un- 
accountable creatures that they 
are elsewhere ; subject to similar 
simultaneous moods of inert- 
ness, of indifference to all lures, 
or, again, of watchful curiosity, 
ready to seize the first thing 
moving near them. As a rule, 
the fisherman is like the sun- 
dial—horas non numerat nisi 
serenas. He is discreetly silent 
about the countless hours he 
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squanders vainly flogging the 
flood. 

Let me give as examples 
my experience of two typical 
days in the present year of 
grace 1900. The first was on 
the last day of February, in 
that region of Scotland which 
partakes more of Scandinavian 
character than any other, and 
was actually part of the king- 
dom of Norway till the end 
of the twelfth century — the 
counties of - Caithness and 
Sutherland. There the people, 
though infused with a measure 
of Celtic recklessness and Saxon 
gruffness, are mainly of Scandi- 
navian blood and temperament; 
there the land-names are chiefly 
in the old Norse language; there, 
too, the sun of summer succeeds 
in banishing night almost as 
effectively as in Norway itself. 
Brief in proportion are the 
winter days; even at the end 
of February, within a month 
of the equinox, a full hour of 
daylight is filched by the 
envious shades more than in 
the latitude of London. Where- 
fore it behoves him who would 
do justice to his luck to be 
astir betimes, and it was that 
feeling which took me to my 
beat that morning on _ the 
Helmsdale before a forbidding 
rime-frost had risen off the 
land. The Helmsdale has much 
the character of a Norse river, 
rolling swift and strong so long 
as the snow-field lasts; dwind- 
ling to insignificance when that 
is exhausted. It bears the name 
given to its strath by the Norse 
conquerors — Helmsdale — the 
old Gaelic title being Amhuin 
and Strath Ullie. 

Well, I began operations in 
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the frost, and in the first pas- 
sage down the pool three fish 
came to the fly, but not one 
would take hold. About ten 
o'clock the sun came over the 
shoulder of the Ord; the un- 
kindly cold fled before it, and 
straightway ensued a _ pheno- 
menon, the like of which I 
have never seen before. Eleven 
spring salmon rose in succes- 
sion, each one went as near 
swallowing a large “snow-fly ” 
as he could, and each one paid 
the penalty of death for his 
curiosity. 

Now set against that the 
experience of this very day on 
which I scribble these desultory 
lines. It is in Romsdal, at the 
very cream of the season—the 
first week in July. A week of 
cold wet weather, accounted 
very unfavourable for sport, has 
just passed away, during which 
we got fish daily, and good ones 
too. The oracle of the river 
—the excellent old boatman 
Tostern—bade us wait till the 
river fell within certain marks 
and the weather became “a 
little much warm.” Well, 
yesterday the wind went to 
the south, the sun shone forth, 
salmon were plunging in every 
stream, the river was pro- 
nounced to be in perfect trim, 
all boded for the best; yet last 
night from six o'clock till ten, 
this morning from six o’clock 
till nine, three rods have been 
plied, and all the choicest con- 
fections of Farlow and Jamie 
Wright displayed in vain; and 
not a single fish hangs in the 
larder. Great salmon rolled 
and bounced and rose in that 
seductive “head - and - tail” 
fashion close round our flies, 
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but sorrow a one could we 
induce to lay hold. 

While, then, the flavour of 
Scandinavian sport is height- 
ened by a due share of un- 
certainty—an element so essen- 
tial to excitement— assuredly 
there is no lack of that other 
palliative of cloying—danger. 
Not risk of life or limb: after 
a man’s tenth lustre has been 
added to the irrevocable, he 
ceases to hanker much after 
that; but hazard of losing a 
good fish after hooking it. 
There are places in the Rauma, 
seductive lodges in the foss of 
Fiva (a couple of miles lower 
down than the foss of Aarnhoe), 
where you may easily tempt a 
heavy salmon to the fly, thereby 
only courting almost inevitable 
disaster. Other places there 
are,—the stream of Lzrnesset, 
for example, just above the 
said foss,—where, at a certain 
height of water, the odds are 
about three to two in favour 
of raising and hooking a fish, 
and about five to three against 
landing him. The river, re- 
uniting at this point after 
dalliance round some islands, 
swoops in a swift curve upon 
a sharp incline, and shoots 
down into the roaring foss. 
Once fast in a fish, there is 
only one chance of bringing 
him to the gaff—namely, to 
steer him into a bay or back- 
water by sidelong pressure of 
strong tackle: if he runs or is 
swept past that haven, then 
there is nothing else for it but 
to hold on and wait till some- 
thing breaks, either the weakest 
link in the gear or the hold of 
the hook, because follow him 
you cannot down these rapids, 
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rocks and trees barring the 
way. Certainly the amateur in 
adventure cannot do _ better 
than cast his angle in such a 
place as Leernesset, but mishap 
may befall the least ambitious 
in other pools. 

The river had fallen fully 
eighteen inches since my arrival 
a week before, when, one cven- 
ing lately, I embarked upon 
the pool below the foss of 
Aarnhoe— the same wherein 
Mr Davenport hooked his 43- 
pounder, whiclhi yielded not its 
life till it had run down more 
than a mile of river. Classic 
ground, yet not of the sort to 
daunt the hopes of facile con- 
quest, for there is ample sea- 
room within this splendid pool 
to exhaust the most powerful 
salmon. Several times during 
the week I had seen a fish rise 
here of very stately propor- 
tions, anywhere between 30 
and 40 Ib. in weight, but 
hitherto he had refused all 
invitations to closer acquaint- 
ance. A strong tug beside the 
“soda-water”’ near the top sent 
my heart into my mouth; yet 
this was not the big fellow, but 
a lively one of 14 lb., which in 
ten minutes lay safely on the 
silver strand, and we pushed 
off on a second venture. Half- 
way down the tossing stream, 
which circles swiftly under the 
left bank, a fine bold rise 
tightened the line with a snap, 
and was followed by a dogged 
series of digs, as the salmon 
sailed deep and slow right up 
into the very neck of the strong 
water. He felt like something 
big; but all I had seen was half 
a yard of arched back when he 
rose,—the rest was pure specula- 
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tion of the sort which experience 
comes so often to dispel. My 
fish spent the first five minutes 
marking time; not sulking, but 
dodging in a leisurely way 
among the submerged boulders 
at the foot of the foss, resisting 
all the strain I could put upon 
fine treble gut. Suddenly he 
changed his tactics: I could 
almost hear him exclaim in 
horror, “By Thor and Odin! 
this must be a hook.” Turning 
sharp, he fled past me, down, 
down, down, at great speed, to 
the very foot of the pool, whence 
turning again he dashed at a 
tangent to the far bank, and 
walloped on the surface. Still 
I could not make out his pro- 
portions, though the boatman 
muttered “ Big fish.” 

Thus the battle wore on, so 
long that I hoped his force 
would not avail to let him seek 
another field ; but the hope was 
vain. Several times in his 
rushes he had scoured round the 
very verge where the pool rolls 
out into a long rough rapid; a 
last excursion carried him over 
the verge, and down I felt he 
must go. Landing with all 
speed, I prepared for the crisis 
of the struggle. Fully 100 yards 
of line were off the reel already, 
but I had taken the precaution 
to add enough backing to give 
me 200 yards. Fast as I could 
follow over a waste of boulders, 
the current bore the fish still 
faster, and the line was running 
out by leaps and bounds. The 
extreme danger at this place 
consists in the nature of the 
channel. The bulk of water, 
leaping and tumbling in grand 
breakers, rushes down under the 
cliffs on the left bank. I was 
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on the right bank, separated 
from my fish by a labyrinth of 
side-channels, winding among 
huge rocks. If the line could 
be lifted clear of all these, safety 
might be gained in the great 
pool of Langhol, 100 yards be- 
low; but it is not easy so to 
handle a great length of line. 
One hundred and fifty yards 
were out by this time; but I 
had got abreast of the fish, and 
the worst dangers were past. 
Deep was the sigh of relief I 
breathed as we reached the neck 
of Langhol and began recover- 
ing line. A rolling and kicking 
movement proclaimed that my 
communications had not been 
cut, and now all was plain sail- 
ing. “Really,” methought, “I 
managed that difficult passage 
rather nicely. There is some 
credit in killing a fish of this 
kind. It is not every duffer 
who——” 

“WHATS THAT? what the 
deuce is that?” 

The line had stopped. I tried 
to persuade myself it had not; 
there—I feel the fish! No, it 
was but the rush of the stream 
on the bight of the line. It 
had stopped, and no mistake, 
wrapped round a hateful boulder 
in the very portals of success. 
I pulled up—down—across—all 
to no purpose. Finally a boat 
had to be brought up, the line 
was freed, and wound sadly in, 
minus the fly and a yard of 
treble gut. 

“What size do you put him 
at?” Oh, don’t ask me! I 
saw nothing of him but the 
half-yard of back in the rise: 
he may have been as big as 
they make them; but, on the 
other hand, he may have been 
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but an 18-pounder hooked foul. 
We only learnt by meeting, that 
fish and I, how bitter it was to 
part (to one of us, at least); 
but the remembrance would be 
incomparably unbearable were I 
certain that he was a really big 
fish, for such chances come not 
every season to any angler—to 
many anglers not once in a life- 
time. 

What makes the tussle with 
a Norwegian salmon so much 
fiercer and longer than one in 
Scottish waters? Some will 
tell you that the nearer you ap- 
proach the Pole the greater you 
will find the vigour of all Sal- 
monide. Certainly this is borne 
out within the limits of our own 
little island, as those will testify 
who have compared the strength 
of a 2-lb. trout in a Hampshire 
stream with one of like weight 
hooked from the shore of a 
Highland loch. Have you nerve 
and delicacy of touch to control 
the first rush of the English 
fish? the rest is child’s play; 
but the Highlander will fight 
hard to the last gasp. But the 
chief advantage enjoyed by the 
Norwegian salmon in his fight 
with man lies in the force of 
the stream. You can fish these 
clear Scandinavian torrents 
when they are in such spate as 
would render most Scottish 
rivers quite unfishable. Hook 
a log in such a stream, and you 
will realise that a big salmon 
has only to turn his side against 
the current to become nearly 
unmanageable. Your art con- 
sists in pulling him off his bal- 
ance over and over again till 
he is beaten. 

Rude must have been the 
schooling of the pioneers of 
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salmon-angling in Norway. 
Frightful must have been the 
disasters encountered by him 
who first cast a fly in such a 
river as this, using a shallow, 
long - barrelled reel, such as 
Scrope depicts in his inimitable 
‘Days and Nights of Tweed 
Fishing’; when trees grew 
thickly along the banks, and 
no friendly hand had as yet 
cast foot-bridges over yawning 
rock-chasms ! 

For salmon - fishing above 
other field-sports one immense, 
one signal merit may be 
claimed —it inflicts no un- 
necessary suffering and leaves 
no sting of remorse. A salmon 
taken by the fly, wounded only 
in the gristle or membranes 
of the mouth, feels no more pain 
than one taken in a net—the 
pain inseparable from terror. 
If he escapes from the hook, 
or even with the hook, he is 
none the worse, or at all events 
suffers no more than trifling 
discomfort. I possess to this 
day a certain double - hooked 
fly of which a salmon deprived 
me many, many years ago in the 
North Tyne. Two days later, 
a friend of mine, fishing half 
a mile higher up the river, 
proved how little inconvenience 
I had caused this fish by re- 
covering my fly in the breast 
of a 17-pounder which he 
landed on a fly of much the 
same character. I attached 
my own fly at once to the line, 
and caught a couple of salmon 
with it on the same evening. 

Other field- sports do not 
always leave the conscience 
cloudless. ‘The place where 
the old horse died” is perhaps 
one of more than merely tender 
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association. Well for you if 
you have not to reproach your- 
self for having exacted too 
much from your generous com- 
rade and servant, who never 
measured his effort by his 

wer. Fine, too, are the 
trophies of the big-game hunter; 
but, in winning them, how 
many noble creatures has he 
dismissed to a lingering death 
in the wilderness. I have 
never had to lament the death 
of a horse under me; but in all 
my memories of moor and river, 
mountain and vale, there is 
none I care so little to revive 
as that of a certain afternoon 
on the steep above Loch Treig. 
We were stalking, on very diffi- 
cult ground, a small herd of deer 
which got our wind and moved 
off before we were so near as 
we had wished. Among them 
were two good stags, one of 
which fell to my first barrel, 
apparently stone-dead; his 
comrade was heavily struck 
with the second. I felt some 
satisfaction with the perform- 
ance, for they were both 
longish running shots; but just 
as I was starting in pursuit of 
the cripple, the first stag rose 
to his feet and began hobbling 
away in the opposite direction. 
Handing my rifle to the stalker, 
I bade him go and finish off the 
second beast, while I kept watch 
upon the first. Donald took 
longer over the job than we had 
expected: he was absent more 
than an hour, during which 
time through my glass I 
watched the first stag, desper- 
ately wounded in the body, 
creeping along the hillside, 
lying down from time to time 
to ease his agony. At last he 
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passed round the flank of the 
hill out of my sight. Still, I 
felt sure of getting him; and 
when at last Donald returned, 
his dog with alacrity took up 
the trail, which was marked, 
besides, with blood. How 
many miles we followed it, I 
cannot tell; but in the end 
a storm came on with thick 
mist, and we lost the trail 
altogether on a wind - swept 
waste of stones. This happened 
several seasons ago, yet still my 
heart aches when I shut my 
eyes and see that lonely beast 
on the great brown hill, dis- 
missed to a slow, solitary death. 
To the salmon-fisher can come 
no such bitter after-thoughts. 


Of such sort are the medita- 
tions which pass through my 
mind in this Valley of En- 
chantment as I bask in the 
glorious sunshine between the 
early and late fishing. There 
is no sound, save the roar 
of the foss, never-ceasing for 
thousands of years, and the 
shrill scolding of a pair of 
fieldfares trying to drive off a 
marauding magpie from their 
brood among the alders, Of 
the lives of the simple, kindly 
folk who dwell in the wide- 
scattered wooden houses in this 
dale I have said no word, for 
how much can we realise of 
their lives, we holiday-makers, 
who come later than the cuckoo 
and fritillary and are gone before 
the goatsuckers? How do they 
pass those months of darkness 
when the snow piles deeper and 
deeper under the cold stars? 
The men, it is said, go to the 
North Sea fishing, a dreadful 
toil which may well serve as their 
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excuse for dawdling through the 
sweet o’ the year. Substantial 
yeomen, many of them, they 
own land which might be better 
tilled. Especially do they ne- 
glect the pleasure and profit to 
be had from gardens. Here no 
carnations toss from window- 
boxes their perfume, so grateful 
to the traveller in the Alps; no 
roses cluster round the doors 
nor pansies in the plots. The 
culture of pot-herbs and small 
fruits is almost entirely ne- 
glected, albeit these grow abun- 
dantly and ripen fast under the 
long sunlit hours and refreshing 
showers, and would be eagerly 
bought by those English visitors 
who are at pains to import bot- 
tled pease and asparagus. Wild 
strawberries of exquisite flavour 
positively ripen while you wait. 
There are plenty of wild bees, 
and good clover in the mea- 
dows, yet have I not seen a 
single beehive in Romsdal. The 
farmers seem to have no am- 
bition beyond scratching up an 
annual break in amateurish 
fashion with rude wooden 
ploughs, drawn by the sleek 
khaki ponies which they treat 
so tenderly; but on some of 
these patches the wheat does 
not promise to return more than 
the seed, with a little over for 
the poultry. Haymaking, in- 
deed, is a more serious matter, 
begun, continued, and ended in 
feverish haste, before the sun 
deserts the dale. Some of the 
grass is subjected to a kind of 
“kippering ” process on hurdles, 
but nobody seems to have sug- 
gested the application of the 
silo system, peculiarly adapted 
for dealing with the abundant 
lush herbage. 
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Poor and hard although their 
lives may be, these sweet-tem- 
pered folk seem entirely con- 
tented with them as they are. 
It is difficult to realise that 
they are the children of that 
race which, for three centuries, 
was chiefly dreaded by the 
people of Britain —of those 
restless, ruthless Vikings who 
cut the throats of Colum- 
ba’s monks, harried our coasts 
from Chichester to Caithness, 
from Chester to the Clyde, and 
drove with dripping swords and 
flaming brands through the 
Christian settlements of Ireland. 
In one virtue these modern 
Norsemen excel almost every 
other Christian race. Only 
among Mohammedans can be 
found such gentle consideration 
for, such affectionate treatment 
of, beasts of burden and of 
draught. The stages are often 
long and steep; but it adds 
vastly to the traveller’s enjoy- 
ment that the mild, intelligent 
eyes of the good dun ponies, 
disfigured by no blinkers, are 
never strained in distress or 
terror. No blows, no sore backs, 
no harsh tones, disturb the per- 
fect confidence between man 
and beast. Even the lazy ones 
respond generously to a cheer- 
ing cry or a signal from the 
hand, and the high - spirited 
ones obey a warning that con- 
veys no suggestion of rebuke. 
Chiefly this is owing to the 
good-nature and sweet temper 
of the drivers and horse-owners ; 
it may be left to speculation 
how far these qualities, here, as 
in Mohammedan lands, are 
owing to the absence of public- 
houses and the universal so- 
briety of the people. Certainly, 
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fifty per cent of the abuse of 
horses in our own country may 
be traced to bad liquor and too 
much of it. 

One thing let me beg the 
angler bound for Norway not 
toforget. In these far-winding 
dales there are many children, 
but no sweet-shops. Let him 
therefore reserve an ample 
corner in his tackle-box for 
toothsome delicacies: he will 
find his reward in watching 
the effect upon palates which 
have never before experienced 
the exquisite sensation caused 
by chocolate and butter-scotch, 
and every little gift of this 
nature will be acknowledged 
by a diminutive brown paw 
held out, not for more, but to 
shake hands in gratitude to the 
donor. 
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Adieu! terrible, beautiful 
Romsdal. Though I should 
never visit you again, often 
shall I see your towering crests, 
your mountain - walls, your 
hanging pine-woods, glimmer- 
ing birch-glades, and flower- 
spangled meads—often hear 
your falling floods and roar of 
avalanche — often muse upon 
your gentle, warm - hearted 
people and solitary homes. 
Often, too, in my dreams shall 
I feel the masterful snatch of 
a great salmon at the fly, hear 
the screeching reel as he turns 
his silver side to the torrent, 
and fancy myself returning 
through the dewy glades at 
midnight, what time the wood- 
cocks flit darkling to their 
favourite swamp. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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AFTER WILD GEESE IN MANITOBA. 


A CANADIAN spring can be 
more changeable than an Eng- 
lish summer. A month ago 
the ice had broken up in the 
river, the sun was scorching 
the wooden side-walks, and the 
geese on their northward flight 
were making night hideous 
with their marching songs. 
The red gods were calling in- 
sistently, and three of us rolled 
up our blankets, packed our 
gun-cases and cartridge maga- 
zines, and started for one of the 
great lakes in pursuit. 

A couple of hours in a hot 
railway-car, an eight-mile drive 
through choking dust, and then 
the wind went round to the 
north, and we were glad to light 
the stove in the wooden shanty 
where we were to camp, and to 
drink tea, boiling, before we 
left for our shooting - ground. 
For a mile we splashed through 
the swamp, with water up to 
our knees, and, underneath, a 
hard floor of solid ice as firm 
and unyielding as marble, till 
suddenly through a fringe of 
bush we came out on the shores 
of a great frozensea. Far away 
to the sky-line stretched the 
white desolate plain, sparkling 
and coruscating with gems in- 
numerable, and still and silent 
as death. Two of us hid in the 
bush, and the third went back 
to the swamp to “skirmish 
around ” and try to stir up the 
ducks, while a thin spiral column 
of distant smoke from an Indian 
camp-fire was the only indica- 
tion of human life we could see. 

B-r-r-r-r! but it was cold! 


I was dressed in corduroy with 
a thick woollen jersey between 
coat and waistcoat, and the 
cutting wind, fresh from its 
clear sweep over those leagues 
of snow, seemed to search me 
through and through like a 
Réntgen ray. The other two 
men were better off, for they 
had invaded a small country 
store and carried off the last 
two pea-jackets in stock—the 
very thing for wildfowl-shooting 
at this time of year. These 
garments are about the length 
of an ordinary covert-coat, and 
made in three layers; the out- 
side being khaki-coloured can- 
vas, followed by a stratum of 
rubber like an ordinary black 
mackintosh, and an inner lining 
of thick tweed. When you 
have fitted this up with a cor- 
duroy collar deep enough to 
turn up over your ears, and 
knitted wristbands which 
fasten close round your gloves, 
you have a garment that is 
rain-proof and wind-proof and 
cold-proof. 

We waited there an hour, 
hearing an occasional shot from 


the swamp, and seeing, once in’ 


a while, a small flock of duck 
overhead, too high to shoot; 
and then the sun sank low in 
the heaven, while the dazzling 
white expanse before me was 
sullied over with a flush of 
delicate rose, and on my left a 
blue-black line of trees stood 
out sharp and distant against 
the vaporous mother-of-pearl of 
the western sky. Then the 
sun went down, and far away to 
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the north I could hear the shrill 
unearthly cries of the great 
divers, and of whooping-cranes 
—the wail of banshees, and 
Valkyries, and the baying of 
Gabriel’s hounds. 

If the geese had been flying 
as they ought, I should have 
missed it all, I suppose, and if 
it had not been so piercingly 
cold I should have appreciated 
it. As it was, we were not 
sorry to turn home, shivering 
and hungry enough to steal the 
dog-biscuits from the big Eng- 
lish retriever, whose coat is so 
thick and curly that his master 
has to pat him with a canoe 
paddle as a mark of approba- 
tion. 

Next morning we harnessed 
the two rough Indian ponies, 
loaded up our box of painted 
sheet-iron decoys, and drove 
out on a voyage of discovery to 
find a suitable spot for planting 
them. Our main difficulty lay 
in the fact that, since the 
sudden dip in the thermometer, 
it was impossible to detect 
where those geese went to feed. 
Wesaw plenty of them, but they 
were always flying at about three 
times the height of the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse, and apparently 
going nowhere in particular. 
When we did select a spot and 
began to dig our hides, we 
struck solid ice at a depth of a 
couple of feet, and slowly the 
conviction began to dawn on us 
that we were too early in the 
season for a successful shoot. 
Still, we did the best we could, 
and leaving our decoys, with 
the hope that, if they served no 
other purpose, they might tempt 
some unwary sportsman into a 
long and arduous stalk, we 
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departed for a stroll to the spot 
where we intend to build the 
ideal shooting-lodge of the great 
North-West one of these days. 
Past the Indian encampment, 
where the squaws peered at us 
curiously and the bucks dis- 
couraged us by saying that the 
geese were scarce this spring, 
while the papooses sat by the 
fire and whittled blunt-headed 
arrows; skirting the great 
swamp that is all cut up into 
canals fringed with tall reeds, 
where you can shoot ducks in 
the fall from a canoe as you 
shoot pheasants in the rides 
through an English covert ; 
over the marshy field that to- 
day is hard enough to walk 
on, but in September will be 
squashy, and cattle - poached, 
and alive with snipe; and then 
on to higher land, where last 
year’s hay has been set alight 
for a square mile or two, and 
all the surface of the ground 
is a crackling “beard of fire.” 
Through a small belt of trees, 
and suddenly we might be in 
the midland counties. The 
farmhouse is as snug, and 
nearly as solid, as an English 
homestead ; the wide champaign 
country that stretches away 
in front sets a man’s fingers 
tingling when he bethinks him 
of how hounds would fly over 
it with a good scent; the 
buildings are substantial and 
well kept; and the owner of 
it all, hospitable, cheery, and 
as keen a sportsman as you 
want to meet. Then back to 
our shack, where we smoke and 
try to read novels till we feel 
compelled to be out of doors 
again, and practise shooting at 
empty bottles in the creek with 
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a rook-rifle until the evening 
flight begins. 

At five o’clock we are back 
at our hides, and by carefully 
collecting sedge and hay and 
dead thorns, we manage to 
build an ambush that would 
probably deceive certain British 
officers, though we are a little 
doubtful about the geese. In- 
deed the best way to delude 
them is to dig deep (which we 
are debarred from doing on 
account of the frost), and to 
dump the earth on a tarpaulin, 
which you drag over the stubble 
so as to scatter everything, and 
leave no surface indications of 
what you have been doing. An 
hour and a half in a cramped 
position, with your chin in 
close proximity to your knees, 
is not calculated to steady your 
aim; but you forget all that 
when the distant “honk-honk ” 


suddenly strikes your ears, and 
you spring to attention and 
strain your eyes into blue 


distance. “They’re high up” 
mutters the next gun, and then 
you catch sight of the black 
triangle that is moving so much 
faster than you think, and you 
crouch close with your finger 
on the trigger. Suddenly they 
see the decoys and set their 
wings, dropping slowly in ever- 
narrowing circles, and calling 
fitfully to their irresponsive 
friends below. Down they 
come, nearer and nearer, till 
at last they make up their 
minds and take a final low 
sweep into the wind. Three 
barrels ring out simultaneously, 
followed quickly by two more, 
and three geese drop fluttering 
to the ground. There is a quick 
startled up-rushing of wings, 
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and the main flock is off at 
double the speed of an express 
train—except one who leaves 
his companions and flies away 
low at right angles, evidently 
hard hit. A little later we get 
a couple more, and then—our 
chances for the day being over 
—we leave our hides in quest 
of the wounded bird. We hunt 
him for nearly half a mile, till 
he rises again from a bunch of 
reeds near the swamp and drops 
to the first barrel. And then 
home, not dissatisfied on the 
whole, but still sure that we 
shall have a better chance a 
week or so later. 

That night the wind blew 
a gale from the north, and 
whistled through the thin 
planks of our shack, finding 
its way between the blankets, 
and making us pull the buffalo 
robes close round our necks. 
About three o’clock we wake 
up and discuss the situation: 
whether it is worth while to 
take an hour’s walk in the 
dark, and stand another hour 
in a new-made grave, ex- 
posed to this cutting wind, on 
the very problematic chance 
of getting another shot or two? 
Reluctantly we rise, get into 
our fur-coats, and open the 
door and step out. It is a 
wild night; the creek, which 
yesterday was running freely 
at our feet, is skimmed over 
with a coating of ice, the clouds 
are racing across the moon, and 
a slight flurry of snow looks as 
if it might develop into a 
blizzard ere daybreak. So we 
look at one another till the 
man with the most moral 
courage of the three says de- 
cidedly, “I’m going back to 
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bed,” and in five minutes we 
are all asleep again. 


Only a week later, and sum- 
mer has returned. A telephone 
message calls me over to a 
friend’s house in the evening, 
and a glance at the smoking- 
room tells me the reason of the 
summons. He is seated in a 
chair with a brand-new gun- 
case, fresh from Bond Street, 
at his feet, and is fondly caress- 
ing the dark gleaming barrels ; 
the floor is littered with strips 
of white cotton, and the sewing- 
machine is angrily working 
overtime in the corner. All his 
womenkind have been com- 
mandeered to make decoys; 
for the snow geese, or “ waveys ” 
as they are locally called (from 
the Indian wa-wa, pronounced 
way - way —see “Hiawatha” 
passim), are reported to have 
arrived in their thousands. 
These birds are more casily 
beguiled than their grey cousins, 
the Canadian geese, and will 
even come down to pocket 
handkerchiefs artfully propped 
up on sticks, though we treat 
them with more respect, and 
are stitching together ridicu- 
lous-looking bags, cut into the 
shape of the natural bird. Their 
necks, I am informed, are 
padded with sawdust, or cork 
shavings, “the stuff they pack 
grapes in.” There is a slit left 
in the middle of the belly, and 
when you get on to your ground 
you fill your bird up with hay, 
and at a few yards’ distance 
he looks lifelike. 

With some fifty or sixty of 
these we leave the next day 
for a new district altogether, 
whither a friendly farmer has 
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called us by telegram—for the 
wavey is a capricious bird, and 
his stay in any one locality at 
this time of year is uncertain. 
We drive fifteen miles, after 
leaving the railway - station, 
before choosing a suitable spot 
for pitching our tent, and then 
camp near a lonely farmhouse 
about three miles from a vast 
swamp, and as near as we can 
guess to the line of flight. Our 
first evening is spent in select- 
ing the place for our hides,— 
digging them, which is hard 
work when the spade strikes 
solid ice at a depth of three 
feet; and stuffing our decoys 
with hay from the farmer’s 
rick, Next morning we are up 
before daybreak, and endeavour- 
ing to make our ambush a little 
more artistic by strewing 
around dried sticks and dead 
leaves, and what a certain 
small girl, with an extraor- 
dinary apprehension of the mot 
juste, once called “ grubbage.” 
It is a little cool before the sun 
is up, and our chota hazri, which 
consisted of buns washed down 
by a mixture of soda-water and 
ginger-ale from a tin cup, is 
fillmg but not warming. But 
once the day breaks the tem- 
perature rises quickly, and an 
absurd mosquito even has the 
impudence to buzz round me, 
though he is not yet sophisti- 
cated enough to make an actual 
attack. The man next to me 
is reading a novel to prevent 
him from “brooding over a 
misspent life,” as he explains, 
and the man beyond is eating 
an orange and throwing the 
peel impartially at the other 
two. And then, almost before 
we know it, a flock of two or 
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three hundred is almost on the 
top of us. We are cowering 
down in our hides in an instant, 
and the great birds are circling 
lower. and lower, with the sun 
flashing on their snow-white 
wings, fluttering and swooping 
in stately curves “like the 
angels in the last scene in 
‘Faust,’” as I heard a Cana- 
dian girl say. She, I may 
remark, knows what it is to be 
up at unholy hours in the 
morning, and can hold a gun 
straight, and counts surburn as 
naught in comparison with a 
good bag. When we return to 
breakfast we have more birds 
than we can carry in one trip, 
and an appetite that eggs and 
bacon, cooked in the farm- 
kitchen, do not seem sensibly 
to affect. There is a girl, by 
the way, at this farm, who looks 
like Mrs Langtry must have 
done at eighteen, and who 
offers to help us to wash our 
plates and dishes. Usually this 
operation is abhorred by men in 
camp, and any excuse is seized 
on to defer it till the last 
moment, or to pass it off on 
some one else. But on this 
occasion we all develop a start- 
ling eagerness to undertake the 
work, and to make a thorough 
job of it; while Mrs Langtry’s 
understudy superintends with 
much laughter, and her small 
brothers gratefully devour the 
stock of chocolate which we 
always carry on a shooting 
trip. 

From the big lagoons in the 
distance we hear the constant 
fusilade of a party of unprin- 
cipled half-breeds, who are 
poking about in canoes, and 
shooting at ducks, and we 
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mentally anathematise the 
whole outfit, “‘ canots, canards, 
canaille.” For the ducks have 
begun to pair by now, and are 
very wild, and the firing scares 
them; and even though more 
birds are pricked than are ac- 
tually killed, still they will be 
infertile for this season at all 
events ; and, finally, all shoot- 
ing of ducks in the spring 
should be rigorously prohibited. 

About five o’clock we return 
to our lairs. These have been 
dug along the boundary - line 
between two wheat-fields, where 
in England there would be a 
hedge; but here there is simply 
a line of short scrub, a narrow 
strip of virgin prairie. The 
young wheat is beginning to 
thrust up its bladelets of bright 
green, in vivid contrast to the 
sun-baked soil. At home you 
would be praying for rain after 
such a prolonged drought as we 
have had; but the same frost 
that turns the edge of our 
spades in digging is thawing 
slowly out, and keeps the roots 
moist and fresh. I have just 
settled down comfortably with 
my cartridges handy at my 
feet, my gun alongside, and a 
mildly exciting novel to pass 
the time, when some one calls 
out, “Look what’s coming!” 
and there—right in front of us 
—a huge dust-storm, that 
darkens the whole horizon, is 
racing down like a hurricane. 
In a few seconds it is on us, 
and our decoys are throwing 
back somersaults towards the 
swamp at a rate of ten or 
fifteen miles an hour. They 
are, quite literally, turning 
heels over head backwards, 
and getting rid of their stuffing 
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with acrobatic rapidity. Out 
we scramble after them, and 
the race that ensues would 
make even us laugh, if it were 

ible to open one’s mouth 
without getting it full of grit: 
every time I stoop to make a 
dive at a ricochetting goose 
my eyes are blinded, and at 
last I trip and lose a whole 
armful of the wretched birds. 
Then I sit down helplessly, and 
try to recall some remarks I 
once heard from a mounted 
policeman, during a lurid in- 
terval when our whipple-trees 
broke in fording a river. When 
we finally round them all up, 
we agree that they are the most 
tired-looking flock of geese we 
ever saw: their heads and 
necks hang helplessly to one 
side, some of them are too lean 
to stand upright, others plump 
in the wrong places, and all 
present an appearance of hope- 
less depravity. 

My novel bores me, and I 
drop it on my knee and begin 
to dream of the day—not very 
distant, I hope—when there 
will be one or two English 
cavalry regiments regularly 
quartered somewhere on these 
vast prairies, doing mounted 
police work, and learning some 
of the lessons that cannot be 
taught by drill-sergeants. Send 
them out in detachments, let 
them carry their own food, and 
find their own way from Regina 
to Edmonton, say, without 
using the railway. If the 
British private stays out too 
late at night in a garrison 
town, he is punished by a few 
days’ C.B.; but if he loses his 
way and fails to strike camp 
out here, he will go supperless 
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to. bed, and in the winter will 
stand a fair chance of freezing 
to death. Wherefore he be- 
thinks him of the points of the 
compass, and the direction in 
which the wind was blowing at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and he watches to see whether 
a bird will swerve in its flight 
from those dark objects in the 
distance, and learns several 
other lessons, on a due know- 
ledge of which may depend, 
some day, the fate of himself, or 
a regiment, or an entire army. 
The penalties that Nature in- 
flicts for errors of omission or 
commission are swifter and 
more obvious than those of 
Civilisation—there is very little 
jam with your powder in the 
colonies. I have heard it main- 
tained that Englishmen of the 
wealthier class have mastered 
the “art of living” better than 
any other nation -under the sun. 
Of living easily, perhaps; but 
not of strenuous life, that must 
be learnt by experience, by 
storm and stress, and toil and 
hardship. One reason why 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, 
Viscount St Alban, could not 
have written Shakespeare’s 
plays is, that he never had 
occasion to hold horses outside 
the Globe Theatre. The code 
of honour that is instilled into 
an English gentleman at the 
public school and the ’Varsity 
is a high one, and he may not 
swerve from it by one jot or 
one tittle and keep his self- 
respect. But he will be a wiser 
though perhaps not a better 
man, when he has learnt that 
many there be who disregard it 
altogether, and more who will 
stand aloof and watch, with a 
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half-amused smile, the deliber- 
ate misuse of the white flag. 
The men who sit at home at 
ease, and elaborate rules of 
conduct in an arm-chair at a 
study table, do not realise how 
young the old world really is, 
and how primitive the pas- 
sions that sway it. The days 
of universal peace, and the 
final triumph of the industrial 
régime, are still very far off; 
and some of the counsels of 
perfection that used to seem 
so conclusive and unanswerable 
now provoke a smile—they are 
so irresistibly suggestive of Mrs 
Sarah Battle teaching a man 
how to play poker in a mining 
camp. How clearly you see 
the trees fringing that river- 
bank a couple of miles away ; 
and how cool the water looks 
on the sunburnt prairie! And 
yet there is no river —only a 
mirage, and... 

Waveys! and all my moral- 
ising is blown to the winds, as 
I squirm over close to the dry 
black earth, and slip the car- 
tridges into my gun. “I’m 
afraid they’re too high to 
decoy,” whispers the next man, 
and I twist over on my back, 
and stare straight above me. 
Here they come in hundreds, if 
not in thousands, string after 
string, flung out far across the 
zenith, so many of them that 
they seem to have got confused 
and forgotten their drill, for 
they are flying in all sorts of 
formations, from the blunt 
arrow -head to the Egyptian 
cartouche: once they have man- 
aged to break all rules, and are 
moving in an almost perfect 
circle. There are too many of 
them and they are too high up 
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to deign to stoop to the decoys ; 
but the sight alone is worth 
coming out here to see, and you 
hug yourself in silent ecstasy 
as the great host passes over- 
head. The clamour and clang 
of them is like marching music, 
and fills you with a strange 
yearning to follow the wild 
triumphal flight to its summer 
home in the Arctic Circle. 

A little later and another 
army passes over in the same 
way, and then, after an inter- 
val, a small belated “ gaggle,” 
who are evidently hungry for 
their supper, and promptly 
accept the insidious invitation 
offered hy the dilapidated 
dummies in front of us, who 
appear to be reeling home from 
a prolonged debauch. They 
sink suddenly, with much angry 
cackling, till they are almost 
on the ground within a dozen 
yards of us, and then whirl 
together, with a rattling of 
pinions, and speed out of sight, 
leaving five of their number 
behind to pay the penalty of 
unpunctuality. 

Then we collect our spoil, 
and pick out the most consump- 
tive-looking of the decoys to 
carry home, so that we may 
stuff their ribs with fresh hay, 
and start for camp and supper. 

There is no medicine in the 
world like this fresh prairie air, 
stimulating as dry champagne, 
and we sit round an artfully 
constructed packing-case and 
devour bacon and boiled eggs, 
using cartridge-boxes with holes 
punched in the lid for egg-cups, 
and throwing the shells at the 
irate old turkey gobbler, who is 
perched up on an empty waggon, 
and swearing vigorously at us 
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for keeping him awake. Then 
we carry our dinner - service 
to the farm-kitchen, where the 
whole family is assembled, and 
talk and smoke and wash up. 
For real, genuine hospitality, 
that which is at ease itself and 
sets the guest at ease too, you 
have to visit the highest types 
of barbarians—great gentlemen 
de par le monde, or dwellers in 
the wilderness. These people 
chatted of themselves and their 
doings with perfect simplicity 
and kindness; and our host 
proudly produced his best gun, 
which must have weighed some 
20 lb., explaining that he had 
sawn a foot or so off the barrel 
to enable him to use it from 
the shoulder, and told us how 
he had first loaded it with a 
cartridge-case full of old black 
powder that had been put away 
on a shelf for years, and what 
execution it had done at twenty 
yards, and how—thinking to 
improve on this—he had bought 
a new nitro-powder in the 
nearest town, with the result 
that he upset his canoe, and 
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nearly drowned his companion, 
and was unable to use his right 
arm for over two weeks. And 
the children listened round-eyed, 
till they were summarily car- 
ried off to be washed and put 
to bed. 

Next day we returned to 
civilisation and railway-stations, 
hearing, as was inevitable, 
that if we had chosen any other 
camping-ground in the province 
we should have counted our 
slain by hundreds, and that the 
local Nimrod had _ passed 
through the previous day with 
a stack of geese as big as a 
barn, and ducks innumerable. 
But we have had a long ac- 
quaintance with that local Nim- 
rod, and know that he hath a 
nimble fancy, and can lie like 
Othello when occasion rises, so 
that we pay small heed to the 
tale of his exploits, and bury 
ourselves in the newspaper to 
learn what is going on in South 
Africa. Then home, where the 
guns are put away, sadly and 
tenderly, until next September. 

C. HANBURY- WILLIAMS. 
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BY JOSEPH .CONRAD. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“YOu may imagine with what 
interest I listened. All these 
details were perceived to have 
some significance twenty-four 
hours later. In the morning 
Cornelius made no allusion to 
the events of the night. ‘I 
suppose you will come back to 
my poor house,’ he muttered 
surlily, slinking up just as Jim 
was entering the canoe te go 
over to Doramin’s campong. 
Jim only nodded, without look- 
ing at him. ‘You find it good 
fun, no doubt,’ muttered the 
other in a sour tone. Jim spent 
the day with the old nakhoda, 
preaching the necessity of vigor- 
ous action to the principal men 
of the Bugis community, who 
had been summoned for a big 
talk. He remembered with 
pleasure how very eloquent and 
persuasive he had been. ‘I 
managed to put some backbone 
into them that time, and no 
mistake,’ he said. Sherif Ali’s 
last raid had swept the out- 
skirts of the settlement, and 
some women belonging to the 
town had been carried off to 
the stockade. Sherif Ali’s emis- 
saries had been seen in the 
market-place the day before, 
strutting about haughtily in 
white cloaks, and boasting of 
the Rajah’s friendship for their 
master. One of them stood 
forward in the shade of a tree, 


and, leaning on the long barrel 
of a rifle, exhorted the people 
to prayer and repentance, ad- 
vising them to kill all the 
strangers in their midst, some 
of whom, he said, were in- 
fidels and others even worse— 
children of Satan in the guise 
of Moslems. It was reported 
that several of the Rajah’s 
people amongst the listeners 
had loudly expressed their ap- 
probation. The terror amongst 
the common people was intense. 
Jim, immensely pleased with 
his day’s work, crossed the 
river again before sunset. 
“As he had got the Bugis 
irretrievably committed to ac- 
tion, and had made himself 
responsible for success on his 
own head, he was so elated 
that in the lightness of his 
heart he absolutely tried to be 
civil with Cornelius. But Cor- 
nelius became wildly jovial in 
response, and it was almost 
more than he could stand, he 
says, to hear his little squeaks 
of false laughter, to see him 
wriggle and blink, and suddenly 
catch hold of his chin and 
crouch low over the table with 
a distracted stare. The girl 
did not show herself, and Jim 
retired early. When he rose 
to say good-night, Cornelius 
jumped up, knocking his chair 
over, and ducked out of sight 
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as if to pick up something he 
had dropped. His good night 
came huskily from under the 
table. Jim was amazed to see 
him emerge out with a drop- 
ping jaw, and staring, stupidly 
frightened eyes. He clutched 
the edge of the table. ‘What’s 
the matter? Are you unwell?’ 
asked Jim. ‘Yes, yes, yes. A 
great colic in my stomach,’ 
says the other; and it is Jim’s 
opinion that it was perfectly 
true. If so, it was, in view of 
his contemplated action, an ab- 
ject sign of a still imperfect 
callousness for which he must 
be given all due credit. 

“ Be it as it may, Jim’s slum- 
bers were disturbed by a dream 
of heavens like brass resounding 
with a great voice, which called 
upon him to Awake! Awake! 
so loud that, notwithstanding 
his desperate determination to 
sleep on, he did wake up in 
reality. The glare of a red 
spluttering conflagration going 
on in mid-air fell on his eyes. 
Coils of black thick smoke 
curved round the head of some 
apparition, some unearthly be- 
ing, all in white, with a severe, 
drawn, anxious face. After a 
second or so he recognised the 
girl. She was holding a dam- 
mar torch at arm’s-length aloft, 
and in a persistent, urgent 
monotone she was repeating, 
‘Get up! Get up! Get up!’ 

“Suddenly he leaped to his 
feet ; at once she put into his 
hand a revolver, his own re- 
volver, which had been hanging 
on a nail, but loaded this time. 
He gripped it in silence, be- 
wildered, blinking in the light. 
He wondered what he could do 
for her, 
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“She asked rapidly and very 
low, ‘Can you face four men 
with this?’ He laughed while 
narrating this part at the recol- 
lection of his polite alacrity. 
It seems he made a great dis- 
play of it. ‘Certainly—of course 
—certainly—command me.’ 
He was not properly awake, 
and had a notion of being very 
civil in these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, of showing his un- 
questioning readiness. She left 
the room, and he followed her; 
in the passage they disturbed 
an old hag who did the casual 
cooking of the household, though 
she was so decrepit as to be 
hardly able to understand 
human speech. She got up 
and hobbled behind them, 
mumbling toothlessly. On the 
verandah a hammock of sail- 
cloth, belonging to Cornelius, 
swayed lightly to the touch of 
Jim’s elbow. It was empty. 

“The Patusan establishment, 
like all the posts of Stein’s 
Trading Company, had origin- 
ally consisted of four buildings, 
Two of them were represented 
by two heaps of sticks, broken 
bamboos, rotten thatch, over 
which the four corner-posts of 
hardwood leaned sadly at dif- 
ferent angles: the principal 
storeroom, however, stood yet, 
facing the agent’s house. It 
was an oblong hut, built of mud 
and clay: it had at one end a 
wide door of stout planking, 
which so far had not come off 
the hinges, and in one of the 
side walls there was a square 
aperture, a sort of window, with 
three wooden bars. Before 
descending the few steps the 
girl turned her face over her 
shoulder and said quickly, ‘ You 
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were to be set upon while you 
slept.’ Jim tells me he experi- 
enced a sense of deception. It 
was the old story. He was 
weary of these attempts upon 
his life. He had had his fill 
of these alarms. He was sick 
of them. He assured me he was 
angry with the girl for deceiv- 
ing him. He had followed her 
under the impression that it was 
she who wanted his help, and 
now he had half a mind to turn 
on his heel and go back in dis- 
gust. ‘Do you know,’ he com- 
mented profoundly, ‘I rather 
think I was not quite myself for 
whole weeks on end about that 


time?’ ‘Oh yes. You were 
though,’ I couldn’t help con- 
tradicting. 


“But she moved on swiftly, 
and he followed her into the 
courtyard. All its fences had 
fallen in a long time ago; the 
neighbours’ buffaloes would pace 
across the open space snorting 
profoundly, without haste; the 
very jungle was invading it 
already. Jim and the girl 
stopped in the rank grass. 
The light in which they stood 
made a dense blackness all 
round, and only above their 
heads there was an opulent 
glitter of stars. He told me it 
was a beautiful night — quite 
cool, with a little stir of breeze 
from the river. It seems he 
noticed its friendly beauty. 
Remember this is a love-story I 
am telling you now. A lovely 
night that seemed to breathe on 
them a soft caress. The flame 
of the torch streamed now and 
then with a fluttering noise like 
a flag, and for a time this was 
the only sound. ‘They are in 
the storeroom waiting,’ whis- 
pered the girl; ‘they are wait- 
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ing for the signal.’ ‘Who's to 
give it?’ he asked. She shook 


the torch, which blazed up after 
a shower of sparks. ‘Only you 
have been sleeping so restlessly,’ 
she continued in a murmur. ‘I 
watched your sleep, too.’ ‘ You!’ 
he exclaimed, craning his neck 
to look about him. ‘ You think 
I watched on this night only!’ 
she said, with a sort of despair- 
ing indignation. 

“ He says it was as if he had 
received a blow on the chest. 
He gasped. He thought he had 
been an awful brute somehow, 
and he felt remorseful, touched, 
happy, elated. This, let me re- 
mind you again, is a love-story ; 
you can see it by the imbecility, 
not a repulsive imbecility, the 
exalted imbecility of these pro- 
ceedings, this station in torch- 
light, as if they had come there 
on purpose to have it out for 
the edification of concealed 
murderers. If Sherif Ali’s 
emissaries had been possessed — 
as Jim remarked—of a penny- 
worth of spunk, this was the 
time to make a rush. His 
heart was thumping—not with 
fear—but he seemed to hear 
the grass rustle, and he stepped 
smartly out of the light. Some- 
thing dark, imperfectly seen, 
flitted rapidly out of sight. He 
called out in a strong voice, 
‘Cornelius! O Cornelius!’ A 
profound silence succeeded : his 
voise did not seem to have 
carried twenty feet. Again the 
girl was by his side. ‘Fly!’ 
she said. The old woman was 
coming up; her broken figure 
hovered in crippled little jumps 
on the edge of the light; they 
heard her mumbling, and a 
light, moaning sigh. ‘Fly!’ 
repeated the girl in his ear 
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excitedly. ‘They are frightened 
now—this light—the voices. 
They know you are awake now 
—they know you are big, strong, 
fearless...’ ‘If Iam all that,’ 
he began, but she interrupted 
him. ‘Yes—to-night! But 
what of to-morrow night? Of 
the next night? Of the night 
after—of all the many, many 
nights? Can I be always watch- 
ing?’ A sobbing catch of her 
breath affected him beyond the 
power of words. 

“He told me that he had 
never felt so small, so powerless 
—and as to courage, what was 
the good of it, he thought. He 
was so helpless that even flight 
seemed of no use; and though 
she kept on whispering, ‘Go to 
Doramin, go to Doramin,’ with 
feverish insistence, he realised 
that for him there was no re- 
fuge from that loneliness which 
centupled all his dangers except 
—in her. ‘I thought,’ he said 
to me, ‘that if I went away 
from her it would be the end of 
everything somehow.’ Only as 
they couldn’t stop there for ever 
in the middle of that courtyard, 
he made up his mind to go and 
look into the storehouse. He 
let her follow him without 
thinking of any protest, as if 
they had _ been indissolubly 
united. ‘I am fearless—am 
I?’ he muttered through his 
teeth. She restrained his arm. 
‘Wait till you hear my voice,’ 
she said, and, torch in hand, 
ran lightly round the corner. 
He remained alone in the dark- 
ness, his face to the door: not 
a sound, not a breath came from 
the other side. The old hag let 
out a dreary groan somewhere 
behind his back. He heard a 
high-pitched almost screaming 
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call from the girl. ‘ Now! 
Push!’ He pushed violently ; 
the door swung with a creak 
and a clatter, disclosing to his 
intense astonishment the low 
dungeon-like interior illumin- 
ated by a lurid, wavering 
glare. A turmoil of smoke 
eddied down upon an empty 
wooden crate in the middle of 
the floor, a litter of rags and 
straw tried to soar, but only 
stirred feebly in the draught. 
She had thrust the light through 
the bars of the window. He 
saw her bare round arm ex- 
tended and rigid, holding up the 
torch with the steadiness of an 
iron bracket. A conical ragged 
heap of old mats cumbered a 
distant corner almost to the 
ceiling, and that was all. 
“He explained to me that 
he was bitterly disappointed at 
this. His fortitude had been 
tried by so many warnings, he 
had been for weeks surrounded 
by so many hints of danger, 
that he wanted the relief of 
some reality, of something tan- 
gible that he could meet. ‘It 
would have cleared the air for 
a couple of hours at least, if you 
know what I mean,’ he said to 
me. ‘Jove! I had been living 
for days with a stone on my 
chest.’ Now at last he had 
thought he would get hold of 
something, and—nothing! Not 
a trace, not a sign of anybody. 
He had raised his weapon as 
the door flew open, but now his 
arm fell. ‘Fire! Defend your- 
self,’ the girl outside cried in 
an agonising voice. She, being 
in the dark and with her arm 
thrust in to the shoulder through 
the small hole, couldn’t see what 
was going on, and she dared not 
withdraw the torch now to run 
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round, ‘There’s nobody here!’ 
yelled Jim contemptuously, but 
his impulse to burst into a re- 
sentful exasperated laugh died 
without a sound: he had per- 
ceived in the very act of turning 
away that he was exchanging 
glances with a pair of eyes in 
the heap of mats. He saw a 
shifting gleam of whites. ‘Come 
out!’ he cried in a fury, a little 
doubtful, and a dark-faced head, 
a head without a body, shaped 
itself in the rubbish, a strangely 
detached head, that looked at 
him with a steady scowl. Next 
moment the whole mound 
stirred, and with a low grunt 
a man emerged swiftly, and 
bounded towards Jim. Behind 
him the mats as it were jumped 
and flew, his right arm was 
raised with a crooked elbow, 
and the dull blade of a kriss 
protruded from his fist held off, 
a little above his head. A cloth 
wound tight round his loins 
seemed dazzlingly white on his 
bronze skin; his naked body 
glistened as if wet. 

“ Jim noted all this. He told 
me he was experiencing a feel- 
ing of unutterable relief, of 
vengeful elation. He held his 
shot, he says, deliberately. He 
held it for the tenth part of 
a second, for three strides of 
the man—an _ unconscionable 
time. He held it for the pleas- 
ure of saying to himself, That’s 
a dead man! He was absol- 
utely positive and certain. He 
let him come on because it did 
not matter. A dead man, any- 
how. He noticed the dilated 
nostrils, the wide eyes, the in- 
tent, eager stillness of the face, 
and then he fired. 

“The explosion in that con- 
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fined space was stunning. He 
stepped back a pace. He saw 
the man jerk his head up, fling 
his arms forward, and drop the 
kriss. He ascertained after- 
wards that he had shot him 
through the mouth, a little up- 
wards, the bullet coming out 
high at the back of the skull. 
With the impetus of his rush 
the man drove straight on, his 
face suddenly gaping disfigured, 
with his hands open before him 
gropingly as though blind, and 
landed with terrific violence on 
his forehead, just short of Jim’s 
bare toes. Jim says he didn’t 
lose the smallest detail of all 
this. He found himself calm, 
appeased, without rancour, with- 
out uneasiness, as if the death of 
that man had atoned for every- 
thing. The place was getting 
very full of smoke from the 
torch, thickening like a black 
fog in which the unswaying 
flame burned blood-red without 
a flicker. He walked in resol- 
utely, striding over the dead 
body, and covered with his re- 
volver another naked figure out- 
lined vaguely at the other end. 
As he was about to pull the 
trigger, the man threw away 
with force a short heavy spear, 
and squatted submissively on 
his hams, his back to the wall 
and his clasped hands between 
his legs. ‘ You want your life?’ 
Jim said. The other made no 
sound. ‘How many more of 
you?’ asked Jim again. ‘Two 
more, Tuan,’ said the man very 
softly, looking with big fascin- 
ated eyes into the muzzle of 
the revolver. Accordingly two 
more crawled from under the 
mats, holding out ostentatiously 
their empty hands.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ Jim took up an advantage- 
ous position .and shepherded 
them out in a bunch through 
the doorway : all that time the 
torch had remained vertical in 
the grip of a little hand, with- 
out so much as a tremble. The 
three men obeyed him, perfectly 
mute, moving automatically. He 
ranged them in a row. ‘ Link 
arms!’ he ordered. They did 
so. ‘The first who withdraws 
his arm or turns his head is a 
dead man,’ he said. ‘March!’ 
They stepped out together, 
rigidly ; he followed, and at the 
side the girl, in a trailing white 
gown, her black hair falling 
as low as her waist, bore the 
light. Erect and swaying, she 
seemed to glide without touch- 
ing the earth; the only sound 
was the silky swish and rustle 
of the long grass. ‘Stop!’ cried 
Jim. 

“The river-bank was steep; 
a great freshness ascended, the 
light fell on the edge of smooth 
dark water frothing without a 
ripple; right and left the shapes 
of the houses ran together below 
the sharp outlines of the roofs. 
‘Take my greetings to Sherif 
Ali—till I come myself,’ said 
Jim, Not one head of the three 
budged. ‘Jump!’ he thundered. 
The three splashes made one 
splash, a shower flew up, black 
heads bobbed convulsively, and 
disappeared ; but a great blow- 
ing and spluttering went on, 
growing faint, for they were 
diving industriously, in great 
fear of a parting shot. Jim 
turned to the girl, who had 
been a silent and attentive 


observer. His heart seemed 
suddenly to grow too big for 
his breast and choke him in 
the hollow of his throat. This 
probably made him _ speech- 
less for so long, and after re- 
turning his gaze she flung the 
burning torch with a wide sweep 
of the arm into the river. The 
ruddy fiery glare, taking a long 
flight through the night, sank 
with a vicious hiss, and the 
calm. soft starlight descended 
upon them, unchecked. 

“ He did not tell me what it 
was he said when at last he 
recovered his voice. I don’t 
suppose he could be very 
eloquent. The world was still, 
the night breathed on them, 
one of those nights that seem 
created for the sheltering of 
tenderness, and there are mo- 
ments when our souls, as if 
freed from their dark envel- 
ope, glow with an exquisite 
sensibility that makes cer- 
tain silences more lucid than 
speeches. As to the girl, he 
told me, ‘She broke down a 
bit. Excitement—don’t you 
know. Reaction. Deucedly 
tired she must have been— 
and all that kind of thing. 
And—and—hang it all—she 
was fond of me, don’t you see. 
..+ IT too... didn’t know, of 
course... never entered my 
head .. .’ 

“There he got up and began 
to walk about in some agita- 
tion. ‘I—I love her dearly. 
More than I could tell. Of 
course one cannot tell. You 
take a different view of your 
actions when you come to 
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understand, when you are made 
to understand every day that 
your existence is necessary— 
you see, absolutely necessary— 
to another person. I am made 
to feel that. Wonderful. But 
only try to think what her life 
had been. It is too extrava- 
gantly awful! Isn’t it? And 
me finding her here like this— 
as you may go out for a stroll 
and come suddenly upon some- 
body drowning in a lonely dark 
place. Jove! No time to lose. 
Well, it is a trust too...I 
believe I am equal to it...’ 

“T must tell you the girl had 
left us to ourselves some time 
before. He slapped his chest. 
‘Yes! I feel that, but I believe 
I am equal to all my luck!’ 
He had the gift of finding a 
special meaning in everything 
that happened to him. This 
was the view he took of his love- 
affair; it was idyllic, a little 
solemn, and also true, since his 
belief had all the unshakable 
seriousness of youth. Some 
time after, on another occasion, 
he said to me, ‘I’ve been only 
two years here, and now, upon 
my word, I can’t conceive being 
able to live anywhereelse. The 
very thought of the world out- 
side is enough to give me a 
fright ; because, don’t you see,’ 
he continued, with downcast 
eyes watching the action of 
his boot busied in squashing 
thoroughly a tiny bit of dried 
mud (we were strolling on the 
river-bank)—‘ Because I have 
not forgotten why I came here. 
Not yet!’ 

“T refrained from looking at 
him, but I think I heard a short 
sigh ; we took a turn or two in 
silence. ‘Upon my soul and 
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conscience,’ he began again, ‘if 
such a thing can be forgotten, 
then I think I have a right to 
dismiss it from my mind. Ask 
any man here’... his voice 
changed. ‘Is it not strange,’ 
he went on in a gentle, almost 
yearning tone, ‘that all these 
people, all these people who 
would do anything for me, can 
never be made to understand ? 
Never! If you disbelieved me 
I could not call them up. It 
seems hard, somehow. I am 
stupid, am I not? What more 
can I want? If you ask them 
who is brave—who is true— 
who is just—who is it they 
would trust with their lives ?— 
they would say, Tuan Jim. 
And yet they can never know 
the real, real truth .. .’ 

“That’s what he said to me 
on my last day with him. Idid 
not let a murmur escape me: I 
felt he was going to say more, 
and come no nearer to the root 
of the matter. The sun, whose 
concentrated glare dwarfs the 
earth into a restless mote of 
dust, had sunk behind the forest, 
and the diffused light from an 
opal sky seemed to cast upon a 
world without shadows and 
without brilliance the illusion 
of a calm and pensive greatness. 
I don’t know why, listening to 
him, I should have noted so 
distinctly the gradual darken- 
ing of the river, of the air; the 
irresistible slow work of the 
night settling silently on all the 
visible forms, effacing the out- 
lines, burying the shapes deeper 
and deeper, like a steady fall of 
impalpable black dust. 

“< Jove!’ he began abruptly, 
‘there are days when a fellow 
is too absurd for anything; 
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only I know I can tell you 
what Ilike. I talk about being 
done with it—with the bally 
thing at the back of my head 
... Forgetting .. . Hang me 
if I know! I can think of it 
quietly. After all, what has it 
proved? Nothing. I suppose 
you don’t think so. . .’ 

“TI made a protesting mur- 
mur. 

“*No matter,’ he said. ‘I 
am satisfied ... nearly. I’ve 
got to look only at the face of 
the first man that comes along, 
to regain my confidence. They 
can’t be made to understand 
what is going on in me. What 
of that? Come! I haven't 
done so badly.’ 

““Not so badly,’ I said. 

“<But all the same, you 
wouldn’t like to have me aboard 
your own ship—hey ?’ 

“*Confound you!’ I cried. 
‘Stop this.’ 

“¢ Aha! You see,’ he said, 
crowing, as it were, over me 
placidly. ‘Only,’ he went on, 
‘you just try to tell this to any 
of them here. They would 
think you a fool, a liar, or worse. 
And so I can stand it. I’ve 
done a thing or two for them, 
but this is what they have done 
for me.’ 

“*My dear chap,’ I cried, 
‘you shall always remain for 
them an insoluble mystery.’ 
Thereupon we were silent. 

“* Mystery,’ he repeated, be- 
fore looking up. ‘Well, then 
let me always remain here.’ 

“ After the sun had set, the 
darkness seemed to drive upon 
us, borne in every faint puff of 
the breeze. In the middle of a 
hedged path I saw the arrested, 
gaunt, watchful, and apparently 
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one-legged silhouette of Tamb’ 
Itam; and across the dusky 
space my eye detected some- 
thing white moving to and fro 
behind the supports of the roof. 
As soon as Jim, with Tamb’ 
Itam at his heels, had started 
upon his evening rounds, I went 
up to the house alone, and, un- 
expectedly, found myself way- 
laid by the girl, who had been 
clearly waiting for this oppor- 
tunity. 

“It is hard to tell you what 
it was precisely she wanted to 
wrest from me. Obviously it 
would be something very simple 
—the simplest impossibility in 
the world; as, for instance, the 
exact description of the form of 
a cloud, She wanted an as- 
surance, a statement, a promise, 
an explanation—I don’t know 
how to call it: the thing has no 
name. It was dark under the 
projecting roof, and all I could 
see were the flowing lines of her 
gown, the pale small oval of her 
face, with the white flash of 
her teeth, and, turned towards 
me, the big sombre orbits of her 
eyes, where there seemed to be 
a faint stir, such as you may 
fancy you can detect when you 
plunge your gaze to the bottom 
of an immensely deep well. 
What is it that moves there? 
A blind monster or a lost gleam 
from the universe. It occurred 
to me—don’t laugh—that all 
things being dissimilar, she was 
more inscrutable in her childish 
ignorance than the sphinx pro- 
pounding childish riddles to 
wayfarers. She had been car- 
ried off to Patusan before her 
eyes were open. She had grown 
up there ; she had seen nothing, 
she had known nothing, she had 
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no conception of anything. I 
ask myself whether she were 
sure that anything else existed. 
What notions she may have 
formed of the outside world is 
to me inconceivable: all that 
she knew of its inhabitants 
were a betrayed woman and a 
sinister pantaloon. Her lover 
also came to her from there, 
gifted with irresistible seduc- 
tions; but what would become 
of her if he should return to 
these inconceivable regions that 
seemed always to claim back 
their own! Her mother had 
warned her of this with tears, 
before she died . . . 

“She had caught hold of my 
arm firmly, and as soon as [ 
had stopped she‘had withdrawn 
her hand in haste. She was 
audacious and shrinking. She 
feared nothing, but she was 
checked by the profound incer- 
titude and the extreme strange- 
ness—a brave person groping 
in the dark. I belonged to 
this Unknown that might claim 
Jim for its own at any moment. 
I was, as it were, in the secret 
of its nature and of its inten- 
tions ;—the confidant of a threat- 
ening mystery ;—armed with 
its power perhaps! I believe 
she supposed I could with a 
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word whisk Jim away out of 
her very arms: it is my sober 
conviction she went through 
agonies of apprehension during 
my long. talks with Jim; 
through a real and intolerable 
anguish that might have con- 
ceivably driven her into plot- 
ting my murder, had the fierce- 
ness of her soul been equal to 
the tremendous situation it had 
created. This is my impres- 
sion, and it is all I can give 
you: the whole thing dawned 
gradually upon me, and as it 
got clearer and clearer I was 
overwhelmed by a slow incred- 
ulous amazement. She made 
me believe her, but there is no 
word that on my lips could render 
the effect of the headlong and 
vehement whisper, of the soft, 
passionate tones, of the sudden 
breathless pause and the appeal- 
ing movement of the white arms 
extended swiftly. They fell; 
the ghostly figure swayed like a 
slender tree in the wind, the 
pale oval of the face drooped ; 
it was impossible to distinguish 
her features, the darkness of 
the eyes was unfathomable ; 
two wide sleeves uprose in the 
dark like unfolding wings, and 
she stood silent, holding her 
head in her hands.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“T was immensely touched : 
her youth, her ignorance, her 
pretty beauty, which had the 
simple charm and the delicate 
vigour of a wild- flower, her 
pathetic pleading, her helpless- 
ness, appealed to me with almost 
the strength of her own unreas- 
onable and natural fear. She 


feared the unknown as we all 
do, and her ignorance made the 
unknown infinitely vast. I 
stood for it, for myself, for you 
fellows, for all the world that 
neither cared for Jim nor needed 
him in the least. I would have 
been ready enough to answer 
for the indifference of the teem- 
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ing earth but for the reflection 
that he too belonged to this 
mysterious unknown of her 
fears, and that, however much 
I stood for, I did not stand for 
him. This made me hesitate. 
A murmur of hopeless pain un- 
sealed my lips. I began by 
protesting that I at least had 
come with no intention to take 
Jim away. 

“Why did I come, then? 
After a slight movement she 
was as still as a marble statue 
in the night. I tried to explain 
briefly : friendship, business ; if 
I had any wish in the matter it 
was rather to see him stay. ... 
‘They always go,’ she mur- 
mured. The breath of sad wis- 
dom from the grave which her 
piety, wreathed with flowers 
seemed to pass in a faint sigh. 

. Nothing, I said, could 
separate Jim from her. 

“It is my firm conviction 
now; it was my conviction at 
the time ; it was the only pos- 
sible conclusion from the facts 
of the case. It was not made 
more certain by her whispering 
in a tone in which one speaks to 
oneself, ‘He swore this to me.’ 
‘Did you ask him?’ I said. 

“She made a step nearer. 
‘No. Never!’ She had asked 
him only to go away. It was 
that night on the river-bank, 
after he had killed the man— 
after she had flung the torch in 
the water because he was look- 
ing at her so. There was too 
much light, and the danger was 
over then—for a little time— 
for a little time. He said then 
he would not abandon her to 
Cornelius. She had insisted. 
She wanted him to leave her. 
He said that he could not—that 
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it was impossible. He trembled 
while he said this. She had 
felt him tremble. . . . One does 
not require much imagination 
to see the scene, almost to hear 
their whispers. She was afraid 
for him too. I believe that then 
she saw in him only a pre- 
destined victim of dangers which 
she understood better than him- 
self. Though by nothing but 
his mere presence he had mas- 
tered her heart, had filled all 
her thoughts, and had possessed 
himself of all her emotions, she 
underestimated his chances of 
success. It is obvious that at 
about this time everybody was 
inclined to underestimate his 
chances, Strictly speaking he 
didn’t seem to have any. I 
know this was Cornelius’s view. 
He confessed that much to me 
in extenuation of the shady part 
he had played in Sherif Ali’s 
plot to do away with the infidel. 
Even Sherif Ali himself, as it 
seems certain now, had nothing 
but contempt for the white man. 
Jim was to be murdered mainly 
on religious grounds, I believe. 
A simple act of piety (and so 
far infinitely meritorious), but 
otherwise without much im- 
portance. In the last part of 
this opinion Cornelius concurred. 
‘Honourable sir,’ he whimpered 
abjectly on the only occasion he 
managed to have me to himself 
—‘ Honourable sir, how was I] 
toknow? Whowashe? What 
could he do to make people 
believe him? What did Mr 
Stein mean sending a boy like 
that to talk big to an old ser- 
vant? I meant to save him for 
eighty dollars. Only eighty 
dollars. Why didn’t the fool 
go? Was I to get stabbed my- 
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self for the sake of a stranger?’ 
He grovelled in spirit before 
me, with his body doubled up 
insinuatingly and his hands 
hovering about my knees, as 
though he were ready to em- 
brace my legs. ‘What’s eighty 
dollars? An insignificant sum 
to give to a defenceless old man 
ruined for life by a deceased 
she-devil.’ Here he wept. But 
lanticipate. I didn’t that night 
chance upon Cornelius till I had 
had it out with the girl. 

“She was unselfish when she 
urged Jim to leave her, and 
even to leave the country. It 
was his danger that was fore- 
most in her thoughts—even if 
she wanted to save herself too 
—perhaps unconsciously: but 
then look at the warning she 
had, look at the lesson that 
could be drawn from every 
moment of the recently ended 
life in which all her memories 
were centred. She fell at his 
feet—she told me so—there by 
the river, in the discreet light 
of stars which showed nothing 
except great masses of silent 
shadows, indefinite open spaces, 
and trembling faintly upon the 
broad stream made it appear 
as wide as the sea. He had 
lifted her up. He lifted her up, 
and then she would struggle no 
more. Of course not. Strong 
arms, a tender voice, a stalwart 
shoulder to rest her poor lonely 
little head upon. The need— 
the infinite need—of all this for 
the aching heart, for the be- 
wildered mind ;—the prompt- 
ings of youth—the necessity of 
the moment. What would you 
have? One understands—un- 
less one is incapable of under- 
standing anything under the 
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sun. And so she was content 
to be lifted up—and held. 
‘You know — Jove! this is 
serious—no nonsense in it!’ as 
Jim had whispered hurriedly 
with a troubled concerned face 
on the threshold of his house. 
I don’t know so much about 
nonsense, but there was noth- 
ing light-hearted in their rom- 
ance: they came together under 
the shadow of a life’s disaster, 
like knight and maiden meeting 
to exchange vows amongst 
haunted ruins. The starlight 
was good enough for that 
story, a light so faint and 
remote that it cannot resolve 
shadows into shapes, and show 
the other shore of a stream. I 
did look upon the stream that 
night and from the very place ; 
it rolled silent and as black as 
Styx: the next day I went 
away, but I am not likely to 
forget what it was she wanted 
to be saved from when she 
entreated him to leave her 
while there was time. She 
told me what it was, calmed— 
she was now too passionately 
interested for mere excitement 
—in a voice as quiet in the 
obscurity as her white half-lost 
figure. She told me, ‘I didn’t 


want to die weeping. I 
thought I had not heard 
aright. 


“You did not want to die 
weeping ?’ I repeated after her. 
‘Like my mother,’ she added 
readily. The outlines of her 
white shape did not stir in the 
least. ‘My mother had wept 
bitterly before she died,’ she 
explained. An _ inconceivable 
calmness seemed to have risen 
from the ground around us, 
imperceptibly, like the still rise 
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of a flood in the night, obliter- 
ating the familiar landmarks 
of emotions. There came upon 
me, as though I had felt myself 
losing my footing in the midst 
of waters, a sudden dread, the 
dread of the unknown depths. 
She went on explaining that, 
being alone with her mother, 
she had to leave the side of the 
couch to go and set her back 
against the door, in order to 
keep Cornelius out. He had 
kept on drumming with both 
fists, only desisting now and 
again to shout huskily, ‘Let 
me in! Let me in! Let me 
in!’ In a far corner upon a 
few mats the moribund woman, 
already speechless and unable 
to lift her arm, rolled her head 
over, and with a feeble move- 
ment of her hand seemed to 
command—No! No! and the 
obedient daughter, setting her 
shoulders with all her strength 
against the door, was looking 
on. ‘The tears fell from her 
eyes—and then she died,’ con- 
cluded the girl in an imper- 
turbable monotone, which more 
than anything else, more than 
the white statuesque immobil- 
ity of her person, more than 
any words could do, troubled 
my mind profoundly with the 
passive, irremediable horror of 
the scene. It had the power 
to drive me out of my concep- 
tion of existence, out of that 
shelter each of us makes for 
himself to creep under in mo- 
ments of danger, as a tortoise 
withdraws within its shell. For 
a moment I had a view of a 
world that seemed to wear a 
vast and dismal aspect of dis- 
order, while, in truth, thanks 
to our unwearied efforts, it is as 
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sunny an arrangement of small 
conveniences as the mind of 
man can conceive. But no mat- 
ter. It was only a moment: I 
went back into my shell directly. 
One must—don’t you know ?— 
though I seemed to have lost 
all my words in the chaos of 
dark thoughts I had contem- 
plated for a second or two be- 
yond the pale. But these came 
back too, for words also belon 

to the sheltering conception o 
light and order which is our 
refuge. I had them ready at 
my disposal before she whis- 
pered softly, ‘He swore he 
would never leave me, when 
we stood there alone! He 
swore to me!’ ... ‘And is 
it possible that you—you! do 
not believe him?’ I asked, 
sincerely reproachful, genuinely 
shocked, as if I had detected 
her tampering wantonly with 
the established order of emo- 
tions. Why couldn’t she be- 
lieve? Wherefore this craving 
for incertitude, this clinging to 
fear, as if incertitude and fear 
had been the safeguards of her 
love. It was monstrous. She 
should have made for herself 
a shelter of inexpugnable peace 
out of that honest affection. 
She had not the knowledge— 
not the skill perhaps. The 
night had come on apace; it 
had grown pitch-dark where 
we were, so that without stir- 
ring she had faded like the in- 
tangible form of a wistful and 
perverse spirit. And suddenly 
I heard her quiet whisper again, 
‘Other men had sworn the 
same thing.’ It was like a 
meditative comment on some 
thoughts full of sadness, of 
awe. And she added, still 
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lower if possible, ‘My father 
did.’ She paused the time to 
draw an_ inaudible breath. 
‘Her father too.’ . . . These 
were the things she knew. At 
once I said, ‘Ah! but he is not 
like that.’ This, it seemed, she 
did not intend to dispute; but 
after a time the strange still 
whisper wandering dreamily in 
the air stole into my ears. 
‘Why is he different? Is he 
better? Ishe.. .’ ‘Upon my 
word of honour,’ I broke in, ‘ I 
believe he is.” We subdued cur 
tones to a mysterious pitch. 
Amongst the huts of Jim’s 
workmen (they were mostly 
liberated slaves from the 
Sherif’s stockade) somebody 
started a shrill, drawling song. 
Across the river a big fire (at 
Doramin’s, I think) made a 
glowing ball, completely isol- 
ated in the night. ‘Is he 
she murmured, 


more true?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘More true than any other 
man,’ she repeated in lingering 


accents. ‘Nobody here,’ I said, 
‘would dream of doubting his 
word — nobody would dare— 
except you.’ 

“I think she made a move- 
ment at this: the slender white 
form wavered, as you can see 
sometimes on a calm day a 
thread of smoke sway slightly 
and then stand upright again 
above the embers. ‘More 
brave, she went on in a 
changed tone. ‘ Fear will never 
drive him away from you,’ I 
said a little nervously, The 
song stopped short on a shrill 
note, and was succeeded by sev- 
eral voices talking in the dis- 
tance. Jim’s voice too, I was 
struck by her silence. ‘What 
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has he been telling you? He 
has been telling you some- 
thing?’ I asked. There was 
no answer. ‘What is it he 
told you?’ I insisted. 

“*¢Do you think I can know? 
How am I to know? How am 
I to understand?’ she cried at 
last. There was a stir. I be- 
lieve she was wringing her 
hands. ‘There is something 
he can never forget.’ 

“*So much the better for 
you,’ I said gloomily. 

“*What is it? What is it?’ 
She put an extraordinary force 
of appeal into her supplicating 
tone. ‘He says he had been 
afraid. How can I believe 
this! Am Ia mad woman to 
believe this? You all remember 
something! You all go back 
to it. What is it? You tell 
me! What is this thing? Is 
it alive ?—is it dead? I hate it. 
It is cruel. Has it got a face 
and a voice — this calamity ? 
Will he see it—will he hear it? 
In his sleep perhaps when he 
cannot see me—and then arise 
and go. Ah! I will never for- 
give him. My mother had for- 
given—but I, never! Will it 
be a sign—a call...’ 

“Tt was a wonderful ex- 
perience. She mistrusted his 
very slumbers—and she seemed 
to think I could tell her why! 
Thus a poor mortal seduced by 
the charm of an apparition 
might have tried to wring from 
another ghost the tremendous 
secret of the claim the other 
world holds over a disembodied 
soul astray amongst the pas- 
sions of this earth. The very 
ground on which I stood seemed 
to melt under my feet. And it 
was so simple too; but if the 
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spirits evoked by our fears and 
our unrest have ever to vouch 
for each other’s constancy be- 
fore the forlorn magicians that 
we are, then I—I alone of us 
dwellers in the flesh — have 
shuddered in the hopeless chill 
of such a task. A sign, a call! 
How telling in its expression 
was her ignorance. <A few 
words! How she came to 
know them, how she came to 
pronounce them, I can’t im- 
agine. Women find their in- 
spiration in the stress of mo- 
ments that for us are merely 
awful, absurd, or futile. To 
discover that she had a voice 
at all was enough to strike 
awe into the heart. Had a 
spurned stone cried out in pain 
it could not have appeared a 
greater and more pitiful mir- 
acle. These few sounds wan- 
dering in the dark had made 
their two benighted lives tragic 
tomy mind. It was impossible 
to make her understand. I 
chafed silently at my impo- 
tence. And Jim, too— poor 
devil! Who would need him? 
Who would remember him? 
He had what he wanted. His 
very existence probably had 
been forgotten by this time. 
They had mastered their fates. 
They were tragic. 

“Her immobility before me 
was clearly expectant, and my 
part was to speak for my 
brother from the realm of for- 
getful shades. I was deeply 
moved at my responsibility and 
at her distress. I would have 
given anything for the power 
iv soothe her frail soul, torment- 
ing itself in its invincible ignor- 
ance like a small bird beating 
about the cruel wires of a cage. 
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Nothing easier than to say, 
Have no fear! Nothing more 
difficult. How does one kill 
fear, I wonder? How do you :: 
shoot a spectre through the 
heart, slash off its spectral 
head, take it by its spectral 
throat? It is an enterprise 
you rush into while you dream, 
and are glad to make your 
escape with wet hair and every 
limb shaking. The bullet is 
not run, the blade not forged, 
the man not born; even the 
winged words of truth drop at 
your feet like lumps of lead. 
You require for such a desperate 
encounter an enchanted and 
poisoned shaft dipped in a lie 
too subtle to be found on earth. 
An enterprise for a dream, my 
masters ! 

“TI began my exorcism with 
a heavy heart, with a sort of 
sullen anger in it too. Jim’s 
voice, suddenly raised with a 
stern intonation, carried across 
the courtyard, reproving some 
dumb sinner by the river-side. 
Nothing—I said, speaking in a 
distinct forcible murmur—there 
could be nothing, in that un- 
known world she fancied so 
eager to rob her of her happi- 
ness, there was nothing neither 
living nor dead, there was no 
face, no voice, no power, that 
could tear Jim from her side. 
I drew breath and she whis- 
pered softly, ‘He told me so.’ 
‘He told you the truth,’ I said. 
‘Nothing,’ she sighed out, and 
abruptly turned upon me with 
a barely audible intensity of 
tone. ‘Why did you come to 
us from out there? He speaks 
of you too often. You make 
me afraid. Do you—do you 
want him?’ A sort of stealthy 
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fierceness had crept into our 
hurried mutters. . ‘I shall never 
come again,’ I said bitterly. 
‘And I don’t want him. No 
one wants him.’ ‘No one,’ she 
repeated in a tone of doubt. 
‘No one,’ I affirmed, feeling 
myself swayed by some strange 
excitement. ‘You think him 
strong, wise, courageous, great 
—why not believe him to be 
true too? I shall go to-mor- 
row—and that is the end. 
You shall never be troubled by 
a voice from there again. This 
world you don’t know is too 
big to miss him. You under- 
stand? Too big. You've got 
his heart in your hand. You 
must feel that. You must 
know that.’ ‘Yes, I know 
that,’ she breathed out, pre- 
serving her statuesque immo- 
bility. : 

“T felt I had done nothing. 
And what is it that I had 
wished to do? I am not sure 
now. At the time I was ani- 
mated by an inexplicable ardour, 
as if before some great and 
necessary task—the influence 
of the moment upon my mental 
and emotional state. There are 
in all our lives such moments, 
such influences, coming from 
the outside, as it were, irre- 
sistible, incomprehensible—as if 
brought about by the mysteri- 
ous conjunctions of the planets. 
But no matter. She owned, as 
I had put it to her, his heart. 
She had that and everything 
else—if she could only believe 
it. What I had to tell her 
was that in the whole world 
there was no one who ever 
would need his heart, his mind, 
his hand. It was a common 
fate, and yet it seemed an aw- 
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ful thing to say of any man. 
She listened without a word, 
and her stillness now was like 
the protest of an invincible 
unbelief. What need she care 
for the world beyond the for- 
ests? I asked. From all the 
multitudes that peopled the 
vastness of that unknown there 
would come, I assured her, as 
long as he lived, neither a call 
nor a sign for him. Never. 
I was carried away. Never! 
Never! I remember with won- 
der the sort of dogged fierce- 
ness I displayed. I had the 
illusion of having got the 
spectre by the throat at last. 
Indeed the whole real thing 
has left behind the detailed 
and amazing impression of a 
dream. Why should she fear? 
She knew him to be strong, 
true, wise, brave. He was 
all that. Certainly. He was 
more. He was great—invin- 
cible—and the world did not 
want him, it had forgotten 
him, it would not even know 
him. 

“T stopped ; the silence over 
Patusan was profound, and the 
feeble dry sound of a paddle 
striking the side of a canoe 
somewhere in the middle of 
the river seemed to make it 
infinite. ‘Is that the truth?’ 
she said slowly. ‘It is the 
truth,’ I answered, in the same 
low tone. ‘Why?’ she asked. 
I felt that sort of rage one 
feels during a hard tussle. 
The spectre was trying to 
slip out of my grasp. ‘Why?’ 
she repeated ; ‘tell me!’ And 
as I remained confounded, 
thinking with despair that 
nothing had been done, she 
stamped once with her foot 
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like a spoilt child. ‘Why? 
Speak.’ ‘Because he is not 
good enough,’ I said roughly. 
During the moment’s pause I 
noticed the fire on the other 
shore blaze up, dilating the 
circle of its glow like an 
amazed stare, and contract 
suddenly to a red pin-point. 
I only knew how close to 
me she had been when I felt 
the clutch of her fingers on 
my forearm. Without raising 
her voice, she threw into it 
an infinity of scathing con- 
tempt, bitterness, and despair. 
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“<This is the very thing he 
said. . . . You lie!’ 

“The last two words she 
cried at me in the native 
dialect. ‘Hear me!’ I en- 
treated ; she caught her breath 
tremulously, flung my arm 
away. ‘Nobody, nobody is 
good enough,’ I said with the 
greatest earnestness. I could 
hear the sobbing labour of her 
breath frightfully quickened. 
I hung my head. What was 
the use? Footsteps were ap- 
proaching; I slipped away 
without another word. . . .” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Marlow swung his legs out, 
got up quickly, and staggered 
a little, as though he had been 
set down after a rush through 
space. He leaned his back 


against the balustrade and 
faced a disordered array of 
long cane-chairs. The bodies 
prone in them seemed startled 
out of their torpor by his 
movement. One or two sat up 
as if alarmed; here and there 
a cigar glowed yet; Marlow 
looked at them all with the 
eyes of a man returning from 
the excessive remoteness of a 
dream. A throat was cleared ; 
a calm voice encouraged negli- 
gently, “ Well.” 

“ Nothing,” said Marlow with 
a slight start. “He had told 
her—that’s all. She did not 
believe him—nothing more. As 
to myself, I do not know 
whether it be just, proper, 
decent for me to rejoice or to 
be sorry. For my part, I can- 
not say what I believed—in- 
deed I don’t know to this day, 


and never shall probably. But 
what did the poor devil believe 
himself? Truth shall prevail 
—don’t you know. Magna est 
veritas: et . . . Yes, when it 
gets a chance. There is a law, 
no doubt—and likewise a law 
regulates your luck in the 
throwing of dice. It is not 
Justice the servant of men, 
but accident, hazard, Fortune 
—the ally of patient Time— 
that holds an even and scrupu- 
lous balance. Both of us had 
said the very same thing. Did 
we both speak the truth—or one 
of us did—or neither?” .. . 

Marlow paused, crossed his 
arms on his breast, and in a 
changed tone— 

“She said we lied. Poor 
soul. Well—let’s leave it to 
chance, whose ally is Time, 
that cannot be hurried, and 
whose enemy is Death, that 
will not wait. I had retreated 
—a. little cowed, I must own. 
I had tried a fall with fear 
itself and. got thrown — of 
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course. I had only succeeded 
in adding to her anguish the 
hint of some mysterious collu- 
sion, of an inexplicable and 
incomprehensible conspiracy to 
keep her for ever in the dark. 
And it had come easily, natur- 
ally, unavoidably, by his act, 
by her own act! It was as 
though I had been shown the 
working of the implacable 
destiny of which we are the 
victims—and the tools. It 
was appalling to think of the 
girl whom I had left standing 
there motionless; Jim’s foot- 
steps had a fateful sound as he 
tramped by, without seeing me, 
in his laced boots. ‘What? 
No lights!’ he said in a loud, 
surprised voice. ‘What are you 
doing in the dark—you two.’ 
Next moment he caught sight 
of her, I suppose. ‘Hallo, 
girl!’ he cried cheerily. ‘ Hallo, 
boy!’ she answered at once, 
with amazing pluck. 

“This was their usual greet- 
ing to each other, and the bit 
of swagger she would put into 
her rather high but sweet voice 
was very droll, pretty, and 
childlike. It delighted Jim 
greatly. This was the last 
occasion on which I heard 
them exchange this familiar 
hail, and it struck a chill into 
my heart. There was the high 
sweet voice, the pretty effort, 
the swagger; but it all seemed 
to die out prematurely, and the 
playful call sounded like a moan. 
It was too confoundedly awful. 
‘What have you done with 
Marlow ?’ Jim was asking ; and 
then, ‘Gone down—has he? 
Funny I didn’t meet him. . 
You there, Marlow?’ 


“T didn’t answer. I wasn’t 
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going in—not yet at any rate. 
I really couldn’t. While he 
was calling me I was engaged 
in making my escape through 
a little gate leading out upon a 
stretch of newly cleared ground. 
No; I couldn’t face them yet. 
I walked hastily with lowered 
head along a trodden path. The 
ground rose gently, the few big 
trees had been felled, the under- 
growth had been cut down and 
the grass fired. He had a mind 
to try a coffee-plantation there. 
The big hill, rearing its double 
summit coal-black in the clear 
yellow glow of the rising moon, 
seemed to cast its shadow upon 
the ground prepared for that 
experiment. He was going to 
try ever so many experiments ; 
I had admired his energy, his 
enterprise, and his shrewdness. 
Nothing on earth seemed less 
real now than his plans, his 
energy, and his enthusiasm ; 
and raising my eyes, I saw part 
of the moon glittering through 
the bushes at the bottom of 
the chasm. [For a moment it 
looked as though the smooth 
disc, falling from its place 
in the sky upon the earth, 
had rolled to the bottom of 
that precipice: its ascending 
movement was like a leisurely 
rebound; it disengaged itself 
from the tangle of twigs; the 
bare contorted limb of some 
tree, growing on the slope, made 
a black crack right across its 
face. It threw its level rays 
afar as if from a cavern, and in 
this mournful eclipse-like light 
the stumps of felled trees uprose 
very dark, the heavy shadows 
fell at my feet on all sides, 
my own moving shadow, and 
across my path the shadow of 
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the solitary grave perpetually 
garlanded with flowers. In 


the darkened moonlight the 
interlaced blossoms took on 
shapes foreign to one’s memory 
and colours indefinable to the 
eye, as though they had been 
special flowers gathered by no 
man, grown not in this world, 
and destined for the use of the 
dead alone. Their powerful 
scent hung in the warm air, 
making it thick and heavy like 
the fumes of incense. The 
lumps of white coral shone 
round the dark mound like a 
chaplet of bleached skulls, and 
everything around was so quiet 
that when I stood still all sound 
and all movement in the world 
seemed to come to an end. 

“It was a great peace, as if 
the earth had been one grave, 
and for a time I stood there 
thinking mostly of the living 
who, buried in remote places 
out of the knowledge of man- 
kind, still are fated to share in 
its tragic or grotesque miseries. 
In its noble struggles too—who 
knows? The human heart is 
vast enough to contain all the 
world. It is valiant enough to 
bear the burden, but where is 
the courage that would cast 
it off? 

“T suppose I must have fallen 
into a sentimental mood; I 
only know that I stood there 
long enough for the sense of 
utter solitude to get hold of me 
so completely that all I had 
lately seen, all I had heard, and 
the very human speech itself, 
seemed to have passed away 
out of existence, living only for 
a while longer in my memory, 
as though I had been the last 
of mankind, It was a strange 
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and melancholy illusion, evolved 
half-consciously like all our illu- 
sions, which I suspect only to 
be visions of remote unattain- 
able truth, seen dimly. This 
was, indeed, one of the lost, 
forgotten, unknown places of 
the earth; I had looked under 
its obscure surface; and I felt 
that when to-morrow I had left 
it for ever, it would slip out of 
existence, to live only in my 
memory till I myself passed 
into oblivion. I have that feel- 
ing about me now; perhaps it 
is that feeling which had in- 
cited me to tell you the story, 
to try to hand over to you, as 
it were, its very existence, its 
reality—the truth disclosed in 
a moment of illusion. 
“Cornelius broke upon it. 
Well, he is part of the ex- 
perience, he too lives in the 
memory. He bolted out, ver- 
min-like, from the long grass 
growing in a depression of the 
ground. I believe his house 
was rotting somewhere near 
by, though I’ve never seen it, 
not having been far enough 
in that direction. He ran to- 
wards me upon the path; his 
feet, shod in dirty white shoes, 
twinkled on the dark earth; 
he pulled himself up, and began 
to whine and cringe under a tall 
stove-pipe hat. His dried-up 
little carcass was swallowed up, 
totally lost, in a suit of black 
broadcloth. That was his cos- 
tume for holidays and cere- 
monies, and it reminded me that 
this was the fourth Sunday I 
had spent in Patusan. All 
the time of my stay I had been 
vaguely aware of his desire to 
confide in me, if he only could 
get me all to himself. He 
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hung about with an eager 
craving look on his sour yellow 
little face; but his timidity 
baulked him as much as my 
natural reluctance to have any- 
thing to do with such an un- 
savoury creature. He would 
have succeeded had he not been 
so ready to slink off as soon as 
you looked at him. He would 
slink off before Jim’s severe gaze, 
before my own, which I tried 
to make indifferent, even before 
Tamb’ Itam’s surly, superior 
glance. He was perpetually 
slinking away; whenever seen 
he was seen moving off devi- 
ously, his face over his shoulder, 
with either a mistrustful snarl 
or a woe-begone, piteous, mute 
aspect ; but no assumed expres- 
sion could conceal this innate 
irremediable abjectness of his 
nature, any more than an 
arrangement of clothing can 
conceal some monstrous de- 
formity of the body. 

“T don’t know whether it 
was the demoralisation of my 
utter defeat in my encounter 
with a spectre of fear less than 
an hour ago, but I let him 
capture me without even a 
show of resistance. I was 
doomed to be the recipient of 
confidences, and to be confront- 
ed with unanswerable questions. 
It was trying; but the con- 
tempt, the unreasoned con- 
tempt, the man’s appearance 
provoked, made it easier to 
bear. He couldn’t possibly 
matter. Nothing mattéred, 
since I had made up my mind 
that Jim, for whom aione I 
cared, had at last mastered his 
fate. He had told me he was 
satisfied . .. nearly. This is 
going further than most of us 
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dare. I—who have the right 
to think myself good enough— 
dare not. Neither does any of 
you here, I suppose? . . .” 

Marlow paused, as if expect- 
ing an answer. Nobody spoke. 

“Quite right,” he began 
again. “Let no soul know, 
since the truth can be wrung 
out of us only by some cruel, 
little, awful catastrophe. But 
he is one of us, and he could say 
he was satisfied . . . nearly. 
Just fancy this! Nearly satis- 
fied. One could almost envy 
him his catastrophe. Nearly 
satisfied. After this nothing 
could matter. It did not matter 
who suspected him, who trusted 
him, who loved him, who hated 
him—especially as it was Cor- 
nelius who hated him. 

“ Yet after all this was a kind 
of recognition. You shall judge 
of a man by his foes as well as 
by his friends, and this enemy 
of Jim was such as no decent 
man would be ashamed to own, 
without, however, making too 
much of him. This was the 
view Jim took, and in which I 
shared; but Jim disregarded 
him on general grounds. ‘My 
dear Marlow,’ he said, ‘I feel 
that if I go straight nothing can 
touch me. Indeed Ido. Now 
you have been long enough here 
to have a good look round — 
and, frankly, don’t you think I 
am pretty safe. It all depends 
upon me, and, by Jove! I have 
lots of confidence in myself. 
The worst thing he could do 
would be to kill me, I suppose. 
I don’t think for a moment he 
would. He couldn’t, you know 
—not if I were myself to hand 
him a loaded rifle for the pur- 
pose, and then turn my back 
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on him. That is the sort of 
thing he is. And suppose he 
would — sup he could ? 
Well—what of that? I didn’t 
come here flying for my life— 
did I? I came here to set 
my back against the wall, and 
I am going to stay here...’ 

“< Till you are quite satisfied,’ 
I struck in. 

“We were sitting under the 
roof in the stern of his boat; 
twenty paddles flashed like one, 
ten on a side, striking the water 
with a single splash, while 
behind our backs Tamb’ Itam 
dipped silently right and left, 
and stared right down the 
river, attentive to keep the 
long canoe in the greatest 
strength of the current. Jim 
bowed his head, and our last 
talk seemed to flicker out for 
good. He was seeing me off 
as far as the mouth of the 
river. The schooner had left 
the day before, working down 
and drifting on the ebb, while 
I had prolonged my stay over- 
night. And now he was seeing 
me off. 

“ Jim had been a little angry 
with me for mentioning Cor- 
nelius at all. I had not, in 
truth, said much. The man 
was too insignificant to be 
dangerous, though he was as 
full of hate as he could hold. 
He had called me ‘honourable 
sir’ at every second sentence, 
and had whined at my elbow 
as he followed me from the 
grave of his ‘late wife’ to the 
gate of Jim’s compound. He 
declared himself the most un- 
happy of men, a_ victim, 
crushed like a worm; he en- 
treated me to look at him. I 
wouldn’t turn my head to do 
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so; but I could see out of the 
corner of my eye his obsequious 
shadow gliding after mine, 
while the moon, suspended on 
our right hand, seemed to gloat 
serenely upon the spectacle. 
He tried to explain—as I’ve 
told you—his share in the 
events of the memorable night. 
It was a matter of expediency. 
How could he know who was 
going to get the upper hand? 
‘I would have saved him, 
honourable sir! I would have 
saved him for eighty dollars,’ 
he whined in dulcet tones, keep- 
ing a pace behind me. ‘He 
has saved himself,’ I said, ‘and 
he has forgiven you.’ I heard 
a sort of tittering, and turned 
upon him ; at once he appeared 
ready to take to his heels. 
‘What are you laughing at?’ 
I asked, standing still. ‘Don’t 
be deceived, honourable sir!’ 
he shrieked, seemingly losing 
all control over his feelings. 
‘He save himself! He knows 
nothing, honourable sir—noth- 
ing whatever. Who is he? 
What does he want here—the 
big thief? What does he want 
here? He throws dust into 
everybody’s eyes; he throws 
dust into your eyes, honourable 
sir; but he can’t throw dust 
into my eyes. He is a big 
fool, honourable sir.’ I laughed 
contemptuously, and, turning 
on my heel, began to walk on 
again. He ran up to my elbow — 
and whispered forcibly, ‘He's 
no more than a little child here 
— like a little child—a little 
child.’ Of course I didn’t take 
the slightest notice, and seeing 
the time pressed, because we 
were approaching the bamboo 
fence that glittered over the 
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blackened ground of the clear- 
ing, he came to the point. He 
commenced by being abjectly 
lachrymose. His great misfor- 
tunes had affected his head. 
He hoped I would kindly forget 
what nothing but his troubles 
made him say. He didn’t mean 
anything by it; only the honour- 
able sir did not know what it 
was to be ruined, broken down, 
trampled upon. After this in- 
troduction he approached the 
matter near his heart, but in 
such a rambling, ejaculatory, 
craven fashion, that for a long 
time I couldn’t make out what 
he was driving at. He wanted 
me to intercede with Jim in his 
favour. It seemed, too, to be 
some sort of money affair. I 
heard time and again the 
words, ‘Moderate provision — 
suitable present.’ He seemed 
to be claiming value for some- 
thing, and he even went the 


length of saying with some 
warmth that life was not worth 
having if a man were to be 


robbed of everything. I did 
not breathe a word, of course, 
but neither did I stop my ears. 
The gist of the affair, which 
became clear to me gradually, 
was in this, that he regarded 
himself as entitled to some 
money in exchange for the 
girl. He had brought her up. 
Somebody else’s child. Great 
trouble and pains—old man 
now—suitable present. If the 
honourable sir would say a 
word. . . . I stood still to 
look at him with curiosity, 
and fearful lest I should think 
him extortionate, I suppose, he 
hastily brought himself to make 
a concession. In consideration 
of a ‘suitable present’ given 
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at once, he would, he declared, 
be willing to undertake the 
charge of the girl, ‘without 
any other provision—when the 
time came for the gentleman 
to go home.’ His little yellow 
face, all crumpled as though it 
had been squeezed together, ex- 
pressed the most anxious, eager 
avarice. His voice whined 
coaxingly, ‘No more trouble— 
natural guardian—a sum of 
money...’ 

“T stood there and marvelled. 
That kind of thing, with him, 
was evidently a vocation. I 
discovered suddenly in his 
cringing attitude a sort of 
assurance, as though he had 
been all his life dealing in 
certitudes. He must have 
thought I was dispassionately 
considering his proposal, be- 
cause he became as sweet as 
honey. ‘Every gentleman made 
a@ provision when the time 
came to go home,’ he began 
insinuatingly. I slammed the 
little gate. ‘In this case, Mr 
Cornelius,’ I said, ‘ the time shall 
never come.’ He took a few 
seconds to gather this in. 
‘What!’ he fairly squealed. 
‘Why,’ I continued from my 
side of the gate, ‘haven’t you 
heard him say so himself? He 
will never go home.’ ‘Oh! 
this is too much,’ he cried, 
within two feet of me. He did 
not address me as ‘honoured 
sir’ any more. He was very 
still. His voice, without a trace 
of humility in it, was very low 
at first. ‘Never go—ah! He 
—he—he comes here devil knows 
from where—comes here—devil 
knows why—to trample on me 
till I die—ah—trample’ (he 
stamped softly with both feet), 
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‘trample like this — nobody 
knows _why — till Edis ya. 
His voice became quite extinct ; 
he was bothered by a little 
cough ; he came up close to the 
fence and told me in a confi- 
dential and piteous whine that 
he would not be trampled upon. 
‘ Patience — patience,’ he mut- 
tered, striking his breast. I had 
done laughing at him, but un- 
expectedly he treated me to a 
wild cracked burst of it. ‘Ha! 
ha! ha! We shall see! We 
shall see! What? Steal from 
me? Steal from me everything. 
Everything! Everything!’ His 
head drooped on one shoulder, 
his hands were hanging before 
him lightly clasped. One would 
have thought he had cherished 
the girl with surpassing love, 
that his spirit had been crushed 
and his heart broken by the 
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most cruel of spoliations. Sud- 
denly he lifted his head and shot 
out an infamous word. ‘ Like 
her mother—she is like her 
deceitful mother. Exactly. In 
her face too. In her face. The 
devil!’ He leaned his forehead 
against the fence, and in that 
position uttered threats and 
horrible blasphemies in Portu- 
guese in a very weak voice, in- 
terrupted by miserable plaints 
and groans, coming out with a 
heave of the shoulders as though 
he had been overtaken by a 
deadly fit of sickness. It was 
inexpressibly dismal and _ vile, 
and I left him. He tried to 
shout something after me. Some 
disparagement of Jim, I believe 
—not too loud though, we were 
too near the house. All I heard 
distinctly was, ‘No more than 
a little child—a little child.’” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ But next morning, at the 
first bend of the river shutting 
off the houses of Patusan, all 
this dropped out of my sight 
bodily, with its colour, its de- 
sign, and its meaning, like a 
picture created by fancy on a 
canvas, upon which, after long 
contemplation, you turn your 
back for the last time. It re- 
mains in the memory motion- 
less, unfaded, with its life ar- 
rested, in an unchanging light. 
There are the ambitions, the 
fears, the hate, the hopes, and 
they remain in my mind just as 
I had seen them—intense and 
as if for ever suspended in their 
expression. I had turned away 
from the picture and was going 
back to the world where events 


move, men change, light flickers, 
life flows in a clear stream, no 
matter whether over mud or 
over stones. I wasn’t going to 


dive into it; I would have 
enough to do to keep my head 
above the surface. But as to 
what I was leaving behind, I 
cannot imagine any alteration. 
The immense and magnanimous 
Doramin and his little motherly 
witch of a wife, gazing together 
upon the land and nursing 
secretly their dreams of par- 
ental ambition ; Tunku Allang, 
wizened and greatly perplexed ; 
Dain Waris, intelligent and 
brave, with his firm glance and 
ironic friendliness ; the girl, ab- 
sorbed in her frightened adora- 
tion; Tamb’ Itam, surly and 
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faithful ; Cornelius, leaning his 
forehead against the fence under 
the moonlight—I am certain of 
them. They exist as if under 
an enchanter’s wand. But the 
figure round which all these are 
grouped—that one lives, and I 
am not certain of him. No 
magician’s wand can immobilise 
him under my eyes. He is‘one 
of us. 

“We did not part till late. 
He accompanied me on the first 
stage of my journey back to 
the world he had renounced, 
and the way at times seemed 
to lead through the heart of 
a primeval wilderness. The 
empty reaches sparkled under 
the high sun ; between the high 
walls of vegetation the heat 
drowsed upon the water, and 
the boat, impelled vigorously, 
cut her way through the air 
that seemed to have settled 
dense and warm under the 
shelter of lofty trees. 

“We conversed little. The 
shadow of the impending 
separation had already put an 
immense space between us, 
and when we spoke it was 
with an effort, as if to force our 
low voices across a vast and 
increasing distance. The boat 
fairly flew; we sweltered side 
by side in the stagnant super- 
heated air; the smell of mud, 
of marsh, the primeval smell of 
fecund earth, seemed to sting 
our faces; then suddenly at a 
bend it was as if a great hand 
far away had lifted a heavy cur- 
tain, had flung open an immense 
portal. The light itself seemed 
to stir, the sky above our heads 
widened, a faint murmur 
reached our ears, a freshness 
enveloped us, filled our lungs, 
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quickened our thoughts, our 
blood, our regrets—and, straight 
ahead, the forests sank down 
against the dark-blue ridge of 
the sea. 

“T breathed deeply, I revelled 
in the vastness of the opened 
horizon, in the different at- 
mosphere that seemed to vibrate 
with the toil of life, with the 
energy of an impeccable world. 
This sky and this sea were open 
to me.. The girl was right— 
there was a sign, a call in them 
—something to which I re- 
sponded with every fibre of my 
being. I let my eyes roam 
through space, like a man re- 
leased from bonds who stretches 
his cramped limbs, runs, leaps, 
responds to the inspiring elation 
of freedom. ‘This is glorious!’ 
I cried, and then I looked at 
the sinner by my side. He 
sat with his head sunk on his 
breast and said, ‘ Yes’ without 
raising his eyes, as if afraid to 
see writ large on the clear sky 
that rested upon the offing the 
reproach of his romantic con- 
science. 

“T remember the smallest 
details of that afternoon. We 
landed on a bit of white beach. 
It was backed by a low cliff 
wooded on the brow, draped in 
creepers to the very foot. Be- 
low us the plain of the sea, of 
@ serene and intense blue, 
stretched with a slight upward 
tilt to the thread-like horizon 
drawn at the height of our eyes. 
Great waves of glitter blew 
lightly along the pitted dark 
surface, as swift as feathers 
chased by the breeze. A chain 
of islands sat broken and mas- 
sive facing the wide estuary, 
which spread itself in a sheet 
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of pale glassy water reflecting 
faithfully the contour of the 
shore. High. in the colourless 
sunshine a solitary bird, all 
black, hovered, dropping and 
soaring above the same spot 
with a slight rocking motion 
of. the wings. <A _ ragged, 
sooty bunch of mat hovels was 
perched above its own inverted 
image upon a multitude of high 
piles the colour of ebony. A 
tiny black canoe put off from 
amongst them with two tiny 
men, all black, who toiled ex- 
ceedingly, striking down at the 
pale water: it seemed to slide 
painfully on a mirror. The 


bunch of miserable hovels was 
the fishing village that boasted 
of the white lord’s especial 
protection, and the two men 
were the old headman and his 
son-in-law. They landed and 
walked up to us on the white 


sand, lean, dark-brown as if 
dried in smoke, with ashy 
patches on the skin of their 
naked shoulders and_ breasts. 
Their hair was bound in dirty 
but carefully folded headker- 
chiefs, and the old man began 
at once to state a complaint, 
stretching a lank arm, screw- 
ing up at Jim his old bleared 
eyes confidently. The Rajah’s 
people would not leave them 
alone; there was some trouble 
about a lot of turtles’ eggs 
they had been collecting on the 
islets there—and leaning at 
arm’s-length upon his paddle, 
he pointed with a brown skinny 
hand at the sea. Jim listened 
for a time without looking up, 
and at last told him gently to 
wait. He would hear him by- 
and-by. They .withdrew to 
some little distance, and sat on 
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their heels, with their paddles 
lying before them on the sand ; 
there. were silvery gleams in 
their eyes as they followed 
our movements patiently: and 
the immensity of the outspread 
sea, the stillness of the coast, 
passing north and south be- 
yond the limits of my vision, 
made up one colossal Presence 
watching us four dwarfs isolated 
on a strip of glistening sand. 

“¢The trouble is,’. remarked 
Jim moodily, ‘that for genera- 
tions these beggars of fisher- 
men in that village there had 
been considered as the Rajah’s 
personal slaves —and the old 
rip can’t get it into his head 
that...’ 

“He paused. ‘That you 
have changed all that,’ I said. 

“<* Yes, I’ve changed all that,’ 
he muttered in a gloomy voice. 

“You have had your op- 
portunity,’ I pursued. 

“¢Had I?’ he said. ‘ Well, 
yes. I suppose so. Yes. I 
have got back my confidence in 
myself —a good name — yet 
sometimes . . . I shall hold 
what I’ve got. Can’t expect 
anything more.’ He flung his 
arm out towards the sea. ‘Not 
out there anyhow.’ He stamped 
his foot upon the sand. ‘This 
is my limit, because nothing 
less will do.’ 

“We continued pacing the 
beach. ‘Yes, I’ve changed all 
that,’ he went on, with a side- 
long glance at the two patient 
squatting fishermen ; ‘but only 
try to think what it would be 
if I went away. Jove! can’t 
you see it? Hell loose. No! 
To-morrow I shall go and take 
my chance of drinking that silly | 
old Tunku Allang’s coffee, and 
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make no end of fuss over these 
rotten turtles’ eggs. No, I 
can’t say—enough. Never. I 
must go on, go on for ever 
holding up my end, to feel sure 
that nothing can touch me. I 
must stick to their belief in 
me to feel safe and to—to’ 

He cast about for a word, seemed 
to look for it on the sea. . 
‘to keep in touch with’... 
His voice sank suddenly to a 
murmur ‘ ‘with those 
whom I shall never see any 
more. With—with—you, for 
instance.’ 

“T was profoundly humbled 
by his words. ‘ For God’s sake,’ 
I said, ‘don’t set me up, my 
dear fellow ; just look to your- 
self.’ I felt a gratitude, an 
affection, for that straggler 
whose eyes had singled me out, 
keeping my place in the ranks 
of an insignificant multitude. 
How little that was to boast of, 
after all! I turned my burning 
face away; under the low sun, 
glowing, darkened and crimson, 
like an ember snatched from 
the fire, the sea lay outspread, 
offering all its immense still- 
ness to the approach of the 
fiery orb. Twice he was going 
to speak, but checked himself: 
at last, as if he had found a 
formula— 

“<‘T shall be faithful,’ he said 
quietly. ‘I shall be faithful,’ 
he repeated, without looking 
at me, but for the first time 
letting his eyes wander upon 
the waters, whose blueness had 
changed to a gloomy purple 
under the fires of sunset. Ah! 
he was romantic, romantic. I 
recalled some words of Stein’s, 

. ‘In the destructive ele- 
ment immerse! . . . To follow 
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the dream, and again to follow 
the dream—and so—always— 
usque ad finem ..,.’ He was 
romantic, but none the less 
true. Who could tell what 
forms, what visions, what faces, 
what forgiveness he could see 
in the glow of the west! . 

A small boat, leaving the 
schooner, moved slowly, with a 
regular beat of two oars, to- 
wards the sandbank to take me 
off. ‘And then there’s Jewel,’ 
he said, out of the great silence 
of earth, sky, and sea, which 
had mastered my very thoughts 
so that his voice made me start. 
‘There’s Jewel,’ ‘ Yes,’ I mur- 
mured, ‘I need not tell you 
what she is to me,’ he pursued. 
‘You've seen. In time she will 
come to understand ge 
‘I hope so,’ I interrupted. 
‘She trusts me, too,’ he mused, 
and then changed his tone. 
‘When shall we meet next, 
I wonder?’ he said. 

“‘*¢ Never — unless you come 
out,’ I answered, avoiding his 
glance. He didn’t seem to be 
surprised; he kept very quiet 
for a while. 


“*Good-bye, then,’ he said, 


after a pause. ‘Perhaps it’s 
just as well.’ 

“We shook hands, and I 
walked to the boat, which 
waited with her nose on the 
beach. He followed me. The 
schooner, her mainsail set and 
jib-sheet to windward, cur- 
veted on the purple sea; there 
was a rosy tinge on her sails, 
‘ Will you be going home again 
soon?’ asked Jim, just as I 
swung my leg over the gun- 
wale. ‘In a year or so if 
I live,’ I said, The forefoot 
grated on the sand, the boat 
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floated, the oars rose and fell 
once, twice. Jim, at the water’s 
edge, raised his voice, ‘Tell 
them...’ he began. I signed 
to the men to cease rowing, and 
waited in wonder. Tell who? 
The half-submerged sun faced 
him ; I could see its red gleam 
in his eyes that looked dumbly 
at me. ... ‘No—nothing,’ he 
said, and with a slight sign of 
his hand motioned the boat 
away. I did not look again at 
the shore till I had clambered 
on board the schooner. 

“By that time the sun had 
set. The twilight lay over the 
east, and the coast, turned 
black, extended infinitely from 
north and south: its sombre 
wall seemed the very strong- 
hold of the night; only the 
western horizon was a great 
blaze of gold and crimson in 
which a big detached cloud 
floated sleepily, casting a slaty 
shadow on the water beneath, 
and I saw Jim on the beach 
watching the schooner fall off 
and gather headway. 

“The two half-naked fisher- 
men had arisen as soon as I 
had left; they were no doubt 
pouring the plaint of their 
trifling, miserable, oppressed 
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lives into the ears of the white 
lord, and no doubt he was 
listening to it, making it his 
own, for was it not a part of 
his luck—the luck ‘from the 
word Go’—the luck to which 
he had assured me he was so 
completely equal. They too, I 
should think, were in luck, 
and I was sure their perti- 
nacity would be equal to it. 
Their dark-skinned bodies van- 
ished on the dark background 
long before I had lost sight 
of their protector. He was 
white from head to foot, per- 
sistently visible with the strong- 
hold of the night at his back, 
the sea at his feet, the oppor- 
tunity by his side—still veiled. 
What do you say? Was it 
still veiled? I don’t know. 
For me that white figure in 
the stillness of coast and sea 
seemed to stand at the heart of 
a vast enigma. The twilight 
was ebbing from the sky above 
his head, the strip of sand had 
sunk under his feet, he himself 
appeared no bigger than a 
child—then only a speck, a 
tiny speck, that seemed to catch 
all the light left in a darkened 
world. . . . And, suddenly, I 
lost him. . . .” 


(To be continued.) 
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RODDY MOR THE ROVER. 


OF all the roamin’ jacks that yet to Farranfore kem over, 

As paramount I'd surely count ould Roddy Mor the Rover, 

Wid steeple hat and stiff cravat and nate nankeen knee- 
breeches, 

And on his back a pedlar’s pack just rowlin’ o’er wid riches. 


For so it was, when o’er the hill his coat-tails they’d come 
flyin’, 

The sharpest tongue of all was still, the crossest child quit 
cryin’; 

Ould women even left their tay, ould men their glass of toddy, 

An’, spoon in hand, a welcome grand would wave and wave 
to Roddy. 


An’ when his treasures he’d unlade in view of all the village, 

In from her milkin’ ran the maid, the boy from out the tillage ; 

The while the rogue in each new vogue the lasses he’d go 
drapin’, 

Until their lads his ribbons, plaids, and rings had no escapin’. 


“Now whisht your prate, and take your toys,” cried he, “my 
darlin’ childer, 

Or my new ballads wid your noise complately you'll bewilder.” 

Then his Come-All-Ye he’d advance wid such a quare comether 

That you might say he tuk away our sinse and pince together. 


But there! of all the roamin’ jacks that trass the counthry 
over, 

For paramount I’d ever count ould Roddy Mor the Rover; 

For ‘deed an’ I believe that when his sperrit parts his body, 

If he’s allowed, he’ll draw a crowd in Heaven itself will Roddy! 


By THE AUTHOR OF “FATHER O’F LYNN.” 
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THE OLD GOLF 


THE new and revised Rules of 
Golf drawn up by the Special 
Committee of the Royal and 
Ancient Club have now been 
in force for about a year. They 
marked an epoch in the history 
of the game. With their in- 
coming, and all they signify in 
their changed phraseology and 
new definitions, went finally 
and for ever the old, leisurely, 
and courteous pastime by the 
side of the sea; and in its place 
entered in official state one 
more “sport” of the silver-pot 
and monthly-medal variety, to 
be played wherever there is 
space enough, and sufficient 
players to form a club. 

There is no blinking, nor any 
need to blink, the fact that in 
order to meet: the demands of 
the modern development of golf, 
the rules of the game were sadly 
in need of fuller and more ac- 
curate expression. Also, it is 
clear their interpretation in the 
ante-pot days was somewhat 
loose and easy-going. But be- 
hind this admission there lies 
a world of significance. To put 
the matter shortly: we have 
lost a pastime and gained a 
“sport.” The olden golfer’s 
sole fame lay in the club-record 
and the memories of his fellows. 
The present-day player aims 
at seeing his name in the daily 
newspaper and weekly organs 
out of count. Silver vessels of 
greater or less magnificence, 
won with a handicap of twenty- 
four strokes, adorn the side- 
boards of many a home. They 
witness no excellence at the 
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AND THE NEW. 


game, but only a “win.” 
Colney Hatch and Hanwell 
have their “champions”; no 
hydropathic establishment is 
complete without a “links” 
and a record-holder. If it must 
be so, so let it be. This state 
of affairs will probably endure 
for many days yet, and Sheffield 
be kept busy making golf-pots 
and medals. It is highly pro- 
bable, however, that the absur- 
dity of much of it will force 
itself on the more important 
clubs. As they grow in age 
and dignity they will become 
more chary of their medals. 
They will grapple with the 
handicap farce, and realise that 
the receiver of eighteen strokes 
has no business with any trophy 
of theirs dangling at his watch- 
chain. In the course of ex- 
perience they will be forced 
back naturally on the old form 
of golf as a pastime of quite 
private strife, and reserve their 
decorations for players whose 
skill makes them worthy to 
wear them. Before that time 
is reached, however, there are 
indications that golf as a 
“sport” may have to pass 
through the gate-money stage. 
Considering the development 
that cricket and football have 
attained as public “sports” 
based on gate-money, it will be 
surprising if the possibilities of 
professional golf escape the 
cupidity of club-managers. 
Without wishing to contend 
that the game of golf is not the 
better for having a code of 
clearly expressed rules, we think 
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it may not be uninteresting to 
consider the conditions under 
which the old game (as we 
must call it) was conducted. 
The newest of new rules em- 
bodies no fresh principle. The 
game played to-day under the 
new code is in all essentials 
intended to be the same game 
as was played in days long 
dead. How, then, did our fore- 
fathers manage to get on with 
those old rules, now deemed so 
imperfect and insufficient? In 
examining old club-codes one 
is struck by the surprisingly 
small number of their rules. 
Yet, notwithstanding their 


paucity and looseness of ex- 
pression, they served for the 
guidance and control of many 
generations of golfers. Now, 
the Scots have never been 
accused of playing their games, 
or carrying on any contest 


whatever, with less keenness 
than other peoples. As they 
are commonly, and perhaps 
correctly, thought to be as dis- 
putatious as most, we are 
presented with a fine field of 
inquiry as to how they survived 
their disputes. A Scot in a 
bunker we take to be the least 
amiable person the world and 
its chances can produce, yet the 
justiciary records of Scotland 
are singularly free from cases 
of killing or maiming on the 
links. If any people could 
frame metaphysically perfect 
rules, one would think it would 
be the Scots. Yet ever since 
the game spread over the South 
the Englishman has found occa- 
sion in the Rules of Golf for 
some of his choicest humour— 
mostly, it must be confessed, of 
the kind the Scot never laughs 
at, When he found his ball 
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in a pigsty on some course 
carved out of agricultural land 
with the fixtures left standing, 
he was quite naturally led to 
reflect on the rule concern- 
ing hazards. He thereupon 
clamoured for more light. He 
pictured himself standing in a 
pigsty, a mashie in one hand 
and the Rules of Golf in the 
other, his finger on P in the 
index, and no indication what- 
ever forthcoming as to whether 
he might sole his club. Was a 
pigsty a hazard? Rest would 
he never until the Royal and 
Ancient Club had decided the 
point. What did the old-time 
golfer do in a pigsty? He had 
even fewer rules to guide him 
than the lately superseded code 
contained, and if he had fewer 
pigsties on his links, no doubt 
every now and again he found 
a badly played shot in some 
analogous place. Needless to 
say, he could argue a point 
of procedure with any Southron 
that ever threw jibes at the 
rules: Scottish ecclesiastical 
history forbids any doubt on 
that matter. How, then, did 
those old, hard-headed, meta- 
physical- minded, quick - tem- 
pered generations solve their 
golf difficulties ? 

In order to answer this inter- 
esting question, we are forced 
back to deductions from such 
records as have come down to 
the present day, helped out by 
the memories of old players, not 
necessarily of note or renown, 
who followed the game, say, 
forty or fifty years ago. The 
records of golf are scanty in- 
deed, but they combine with 
tradition and living memory to 
show that it was for the most 
part the pastime of gentlemen, 
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largely country gentlemen, or 
gentlemen with country houses. 
It was by their patronage that 
the game flourished, greens were 
kept up, and the club- and ball- 
makers supported. It was they 
who formed the clubs, main- 
tained or made the rules and 
practices, and handed on the 
traditions. 

The matches these men played 
were unquestionably of the very 
keenest ; the stakes were com- 
monly some contribution to the 
supper—the claret it might be, 
or the Malaga. Also, they only 
played the match- game by 
holes. What their score for the 
round might be they neither 
knew nor cared. Shrewd wit, 
caustic humour, and keen ban- 
ter were part of the play. 
Even to-day, the talk of a four- 
some of middle-aged Scotsmen 
has an acid flavour about it 
that you find in no other na- 
tionality. The nature of the 
game seems peculiarly favour- 
able to the display of Scots 
wit. Which produced the 
other—the game the wit, or 
the wit the game—is a difficult 
question. Some say the game 
came from Holland: if that be 
true, we incline to think it 
left that land in disgust, and 
came to a country where a con- 
genial humour awaited it. That 
this special humour had full 
play among these olden golfers 
is beyond doubt. Indeed it was 
so much part of the game that 
the caddies had full licence to 
indulge in it. “Man, major,” 
said an old caddie to the gentle- 
man who had been using strong 
language rather freely, “if you 
wad keep your tongue aff the 
ba’ an’ your een on’t, you wad 
play better.” And what a fine 
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revenge was that of the wastrel- 
caddie who had been sent for 
the first time to the “lock-up” 
for drunkenness by a gentle- 
man only recently promoted to 
the local magistracy. When he 
came out the bailie engaged 
him to carry his clubs. At a 
critical point of the match the 
bailie had a putt of a foot to 
save the hole. He missed it; 
and when all had expressed 
their feelings in the customary 
way, the caddie said in a loud 
voice, “ Ay, there’s mony a man 
been sent to jail for far less 
than that!” Was it not 
another of these porters of the 
links who, after his employer 
had playea nine holes of missed 
shots and putts, surrendered the 
clubs to another caddie with the 
remark, ‘“‘ Ye’ll no mind, laird. 
I made but a puir breakfast this 
mornin’, an’ I’m no in a condee- 
tion to stand ony mair o’t.” 
We do not mean to assert 
that badinage took the place of 
rules in those days: the olden 
golfer had something far more 
potent than written rule to 
guide him. He was the in- 
heritor of a great mass of golf- 
tradition, considered himself the 
guardian of it, and was careful 
not to infringe it, nor to permit 
its infringement by others. He 
was imbued with the spirit of 
the game; the letter of it came 
from the lips of the elders, who 
on occasion laid down the law 


with citation of old precedent 


and authority. In fact, golf- 
law was very much like the 
British Constitution. And this 
consideration increases our re- 
spect for those bygone golfers 
who succeeded in carrying on in 
a courteous manner an exasper- 
ating game with a bare mini- 
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mum of written rules. Yet 
after all the world has pro- 
gressed by traditions and in- 
herited precept for a very much 
longer time than it has done 
by written codes or books. 
And this consideration leads 
us to the New Golf. 

The influence of tradition 
in the game played to-day over 
the whole world is very small. 
No tradition could keep pace 
with the headlong rush which 
in a few years converted the 
pastime of a few parishes into 
a sport for the universe. <A 
book of rules, a piece of land, 
and some clubs, sufficed for 
a beginning anywhere. If in 
the neighbourhood there lived 
a man who had played golf 
before, he became the local 


Solomon. This extension of 
the game took place in a day 
of competitions in all sports, 


for stake-money, gate-money, 
silver-pots, or medals. Every 
game had its champion, its 
county champion, its club 
champion, its local champion. 
The old hole-game of golf did 
not lend itself to this form of 
“sport.” But a means of 
bringing golf into line with 
other “sports” was found in 
the stroke-game,— but rarely 
used in Scotland, and in many 
places there not used at all. 
The monthly competition by 
stroke came thus to the front, 
and the book-and-pencil stage 
was firmly established. On 
every course the aspiring golfer 
could be seen carefully record- 
ing 9’s and 10’s in a little book, 
silver-bound, with a gold pencil. 
Handicaps by strokes followed, 
and as every stroke saved 
carried with it a possible “ pot,” 
the rules were minutely and 
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metaphysically scrutinised for 
the advantage of the player. 
Poor rules! they had never 
been used to such treatment 
in their old home, where ancient 
tradition and authority eked 
out their undoubted _ short- 
comings. Add to this, that 
the game had come to be played 
over courses of a nature never 
contemplated as possible when 
the rules were framed, and it 
can be readily comprehended 
what a bad time the old code 
had. It becomes clear also how 
the New Golfer was formed. 
At his best he was a man cut 
off from salutary influences, 
struggling with a book of rules 
and an impossible golf-course. 
At his worst he was a person 
who, if he could defy the spirit 
and practice of the game and 
yet conform to the printed letter 
of the rule, thought himself a 
mighty clever fellow, and not 
seldom proceeded to air his con- 
tention in the public prints with 
as great satisfaction as if he 
had won the championship. 
We proceed now to state 
what may seem a paradox; 
nevertheless a fairly varied 
experience of golf in England 
and Scotland emboldens us to 
assert that, in the matter of 
rules and definitions, the Eng- 
lshman is more given to 
hair-splitting than the Scot. 
Whether he is better at it 
when both have started we 
decline to decide, but he is 
more ready to begin. To put 
the thing in another way, the 
Englishman is more of a for- 
malist than the Scot. He is a 
greater stickler for technicali- 
ties, and although eager to 
excel in the play of the game, 
is always keenly alive to the 
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possibilities of a victory by in- 
terpretation of rules. For some 
few years past the golf periodi- 
cals have teemed with subtle 
points submitted by Southern 
players, and the Committee of 
the Royal and Ancient Club 
have been kept busy settling 
(in a golf sense) more meta- 
physical difficulties than oc- 
curred to the Scots in all the 
previous centuries of the game’s 
history. An almost invariable 
feature of these discussions has 
been, that the objectors would 
not be satisfied with any liberal 
reference to the spirit of the 
game. They did not want any 
sentimental trash about sports- 
manship. They called for a 


strictly scientific definition. For 
example, at what particular 
moment of time, or by virtue of 
what special action or posture, 
does a player “address the 


ball”? Much depends upon 
the answer, because if the ball 
move after that special act or 
posture is effected, then the 
player loses a stroke. Now, we 
do not believe it lies within the 
wit of man to define “ address- 
ing the ball.” The only person 
who can decide the question is 
the man addressing it, if even 
he. And unfortunately, to judge 
by the Englishman’s golf dialec- 
tics, he considers his opponent is 
entitled to profit by anything 
that cannot be proved against 
him (like an accused criminal), 
and he desires to be in a position 
to prove all contentions. Was 
it not a Southron who, after his 
ball had been knocked away by 
his opponent’s on the putting- 
green and that opponent had 
played again, replaced it in its 
original position as a stymie. A 
most ingenious man, surely, to 
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hit upon a technicality in his 
favour which had never occurred 
to the whole nation of Scots. 
But the chief glory of the 
New Golf is “Bogey”: an 
abstraction who always holes 
out in a fixed number of 
strokes, never less, never more. 
He is a shadow, yet a powerful 
reality; his name is a jest, yet 
he is an object of respect. 
There have been discussions as 
to who invented him. We 
decline to believe he was in- 
vented. He simply came when 
wanted,—showed himself, and, 
so far, was discovered. At the 
psychological moment he burst 
on England in all his obvious- 
ness. His vogue became uni- 
versal, his victory complete. 
But in Scotland—no, they will 
not have Bogey in Scotland. 
As a matter of fact, the great 
increase of players and clubs in 
Scotland, which represents the 
reaction from English enthusi- 
asm, is mostly composed of 
Bogey worshippers. They are 
pining to have him for a play- 
fellow, dying for his monthly 
pots. They look with longing 
eyes on the Bogey sweepstakes 
and the holiday Bogey com- 
petition; but it is their mis- 
fortune to live in a land where 
he is a very false god indeed. 
Their first fealty, as ever, is to 
their nationality, and they sol- 
emnly declare, when put to it, 
“We do not recognise the Golf 
Bogey. He is a bastard Eng- 
lish invention. We really have 
the same idea ourselves, and 
call it Par Score, but we never 
play with it. Why should we 
play against abstractions, when 
there are so many fellow- 
mortals for whom defeat is a 
most salutary experience?” So 
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declares your Scot in his club- 
house, wishing all the while 
that somebody would have the 
moral courage to bid national 
pride and Par Score be hanged, 
and boldly set out henceforth 
to play Bogey. Well, the time 
is coming ; it will come with a 
rush, Bogey is a fixed institu- 
tion of the new and largely 
English golf: with the Tweed 
behind him the Scot plays 
Bogey with enthusiasm. Fifty 
Royal and Ancient Clubs could 
not abolish him now, nor much 
longer retard his adoption in 
the North. Bogey is unques- 
tionably on his way to Scot- 
land. He is not travelling ex- 
press, it is true; but he is 
getting there all the same, 
and Par Score is warming a 
throne for him. The Bogey- 
medals are ali ready in Shef- 
field ; the Scottish golfer sits in 
his club-house longing for one ; 
the modern Scottish sideboard 
calls aloud for the silver cup,— 
whether wonfromscratch orwith 
eighteen strokes of handicap is 
all the same to the sideboard. 
There is something to be 
said for Bogey, although he is 
modern and English, and neither 
he nor his putative ghostly 
parent, Par Score, was ever 
dreamed of on the links of the 
past. He provides the solitary 
player with an _ ever - ready 
opponent. Many a Southern 
golfer manifests more delight 
in beating Bogey than in defeat- 
ing a real live antagonist, and a 
man may often be seen to start 
out alone with enthusiasm to 
play Bogey, and in the effort 
work himself and his caddie 
into a state of genuine ex- 
citement. Without a Bogey 
opponent the man _ would 
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simply be playing objectless, 
irresponsible shots. You may 
often have remarked him 
stand—him and his caddie— 
on the putting-green, with the 
true furor of the putt on both, 
and heard his “Hush, I’ve 
got this to beat Bogey!” 
There is something strange 
about the phenomenon, some- 
thing even uncanny. Bogey is 
nobody. In literal fact, he is 
a concoction of the Green Com- 
mittee; but of what use would 
it be to urge that considera- 
tion on the man who comes in 
hot and elated from a victory 
over him—over Bogey, Bogey 
whom everybody knows and be- 
lieves in, and struggles against, 
curses, gloats over, cherishes ? 
Walking unscathed over hot 
stones is nothing compared to 
the miracle of an_ elderly 
gentleman, who would die at 
the command to dig ten minutes 
in his garden, going forth vol- 
untarily for a two hours’ ex- 
hausting struggle against the 
golf Bogey. It is impossible 
to excite any such sentiment 
about Par Score. “I ended 
one up on Par Score,” is an 
inconceivable form of expres- 
sion: it is naught; it cannot 
exist. But now say, “I beat 
Bogey by a putt,” and the 
universal sentiment of Golfdom 
responds—even if it disbelieves 
you. Par Score is nothing; 
nobody knows him or heeds 
him; but Bogey is a very 
potent god indeed. ‘What's 
Bogey’s score for this hole?” 
the Englishman asked of his 
caddie, after a depressing ex- 
perience of the long fifth at St 
Andrews. “ Bogey doesna play 
gowff here,” was the answer. 
“But what would he take?” 
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persisted the Englishman, whose 
natural way of sizing up a hole 
was by the Bogey standard. 
“Weel, sir, it would greatly 
depend upon wha he was 
playin’. If he was playin’ 
against anither bogle, it would 
be a d—d fine match to see!” 
But, all the same, Bogey is com- 
ing north. He is part of the 
New Golf, and there is a new- 
golf Scotland waiting for him. 
Some fine day soon you will see 
him step out of the train at the 
Waverley Station withanarmful 
of monthly pots and medals, and 
he will be warmly welcomed. 

Is the level of play higher 
now than of old? This is a 
fascinating question impossible 
of settlement. But the imagina- 
tion declines to be baulked by 
impossibility. How, for in- 
stance, would Alan Robertson 
and young Tommy Morris fare 
against Vardon and Taylor? 
Well, we are of opinion that 
they would fare excellently well 
whether in singles or foursomes, 
and we will proceed to give our 
reasons for that faith. Sup- 
pose St Andrews to be the 
chosen course, and old Alan 
and young Tommy brought 
from the land of shades for a 
season to uphold their fame. 
Can you not see Alan’s as- 
tonished gaze, and hear his 
honest voice: “Losh, mercy! 
whaur’s the whuns? An’ see 
thae puttin’-greens, they’re just 
lawns.” And do you not re- 
mark the glitter of joy in young 
Tommy’s eye as he handles the 
modern deep-faced driver and 
finds that between it and the 
hard-moulded modern gutta ball 
he can put 15 to 20 yards on to 
his long shots? Because, of 
course, before the match could 
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be fair you would have to allow 
these returned golfers a time to 
accustom themselves to changed 
conditions. That these condi- 
tions are all favourable to lower 
scoring there can be no doubt. 
The “fair green” at St An- 
drews, instead of being, as it 
once was, a comparatively nar- 
row course bordered by whins 
and long grass, is now a wide 
cleared space practically de- 
void of hazard save the sand- 
bunkers. Moreover, the green 
is now trodden hard as asphalt, 
and the “run” of a low raking 
drive is increased considerably. 
Some old players still alive, 
who can accurately recall the 
former state of the course, will 
tell you that to-day it is from 
four to six strokes easier. Per- 
haps four more nearly repre- 
sents the difference than six to 
players of the class of our 
imaginary foursome. To the 
player who practically never 
misses a ball, driving, whether 
from the tee or through the 
green, resolves itself into a 
question of keeping the line. 
In this particular, we are con- 
vinced, lies the-secret of Var- 
don’s astonishing success during 
the past three years. To men 
of his class a border of whins is 
no great matter if the playing- 
course is fairly wide; but it 
makes all the difference to a 
player less certain of length 
and line combined. On the 
other hand, the prospect of a 
wide open course, without long 
grass or thickets of whin, would 
certainly prove an exhilarative 
to old Alan and young Tommy, 
and they would “let out” at 
the ball in a way they rarely 
did before. It is told how Alan 
Robertson, who was by trade a 
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maker of “ featheries,” used to 
burn the “ gutties” that fell in 
his way, hoping thus to banish 
them from the links. Old Tom 
Morris has described Alan as 
the “cunningest bit body that 
ever handled a gowff-club”; 
and it is strange such a pawky 
man did not see that in burning 
the early gutta balls he was 
only increasing the demand. 
But you may be sure that if 
he had to stand up against 
Taylor and Vardon to-day, he 
would not require more than a 
short trial of present-day balls 
to persuade him of their superi- 
ority over the old skin-covered 
feather-stuffed things he was 
so proud to manufacture. The 
first gutta balls were not so 
greatly superior. They were 
made from sheet gutta-percha, 
kneaded, and doubled over in a 
very primitive way, so that they 
always showed where the end had 
been tucked in. No, no; ina golf- 
match to-day old Alan would un- 
hesitatingly select the best ball 
he could find, a well-seasoned 
gutta. Just think how he 
would putt with it on these 
“lawns,” and hhow he would 
exult to see it run true off his 
wooden putter. For Alan would 
stick to his wooden putter, and 
so would young Tommy. And 
it would not take but a day 
or two for both of them to be- 
come convinced of the advan- 
tages of the deep, half-round 
face of the modern driver. Some 
persons are fond of saying that 
the essential difference between 
old and present-day driving is 
that while the ancients picked 
it up with the swing, the mod- 
erns hit the ball; but it is quite 
clear, from the recollection of 
many who were close observers 
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of his play, that young Tommy 
was a hitter. He not only fol- 
lowed through from the tee, 
but often followed after his ball, 
his Scotch bonnet preceding 
him. When he and Davie 
Strath took to swiping against 
each other, there was no ques- 
tion but that all their muscle 
was put into the stroke. And 
we do not believe that the long 
drivers of to-day and recent 
years, of whom Douglas Rol- 
land, James Braid, and Harry 
Vardon are the most prominent 
—we speak of straight length, 
not irresponsible swiping into 
space—we do not believe that, 
given the same clubs and balls 
and close-cropped courses, they 
could outdrive old Alan or 
young Tommy by a yard. In 
the matter of putting, it seems 
probable that Tommy and Alan 
were the superiors of most pro- 
fessionals now alive. Neither 
Vardon nor Taylor shines par- 
ticularly at that part of the 
game. Vardon's genius for all 
other departments fails him on 
the putting-green. That Var- 
don has a genius for golf we 
think there can be no doubt. 
It is genius of the same class 
and quality as made the play 
of old Alan and young Tommy 
so remarkable. Taylor we hold 
to be a clever, level - headed, 
calculating golfer, with enor- 
mous power of self-command. 
He is talent personified ; but he 
wants the dash and brilliance, 
and the imagination, looking 
like mere luck, which is Vardon’s 
chief characteristic. And so, 
coming back to our supposition 
of old Alan Robertson and 
young Tommy Morris returning 
from the shades for a summer’s 
golfing with their powers at the 
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prime, we think with equal con- 
ditions they would just beat 
Vardon and Taylor—beat them 
by just as much as Alan’s 
genius and inspiration were 
better than Taylor’s talent. As 
for the singles, we consider Alan 
would probably beat Taylor, 
and Tommy and Vardon would 
halve. Tommy was beaten 
occasionally, and Vardon has 
been beaten ; but of both it may 
be said that their best game 
never has been beaten. We 
are of those who regret that 


Vardon did not win his third- 


successive championship at St 
Andrews last June. The eight 
strokes that separated him from 
Taylor represented the turn of 
the luck, and defective putting, 
where, as we have already re- 
marked, Vardon’s genius deserts 
him, and he becomes an ordin- 
ary golfer. We have no de- 


sire to detract from Taylor's 


many merits as a player. He 
deserves his championship, even 
if the luck served him; and 
four rounds of St Andrews all 
in the 70’s form an unparal- 
leled achievement. All we say 
is, that his game is slightly dull. 
It lacks passion and imagin- 
ation. It wants the happy 
confidence of Vardon’s; it 
wants the fearless dash of 
Braid’s; it is mathematical, 
cold, precise. It is no better 
than Jack White’s, if Jack had 
the match stamina or the score- 
talent. In a word, it is the 
New Golf in _ perfection. 
Vardon and Braid you see golf 
—the gowff—in excelsis. Re- 
verse our assumed foursome ; 
set Vardon and Braid back 
into the Sixties or Seventies ; 
give them the balls and clubs 
then in vogue,—and they would 
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both run young Tommy close, 
probably hold him, perhaps 
beat him at times, by virtue 
of the genius for the game that 
shows in every shot they play. 

A subtle thing is the spirit 
of golf; perhaps not altogether 
at its best under the refined 
modern conditions of perfect 
balls, perfect clubs, perfect 
greens, and — perfect sobriety. 
Lord, how the world changes! 
Where is the wastrel of the 
links who for half -a-crown 
would give you some hints, a 
third, and a beating? Where 
are the clothes bleaching on the 
links for which a rule was pro- 
vided? Where are the days 
when bones were coupled with 
stones as break-clubs? Why 
bones? It is a pleasing mys- 
tery we do not wish explained. 
These times and conditions are 
gone, and we need not envy 
them, but rather strive to keep 
what was admirable in them. 
Pleasant it is to play golf over 
the lord of the manor’s home 
park, to hole out on trim greens 
of velvet, to drive through close- 
cropped loamy turf; to carry 
the pigsty from the tee, and 
loft the watercress-bed to the 
green; to struggle for Bogey’s 
sweepstake, and win the 
monthly medal—two monthly 
medals—a necklet of monthly 
medals, all with a handicap of 
ten strokes, and the New and 
Revised Code of Rules. But oh, 
for the wish-wash of the sea, and 
the laird and the doctor and the 
major, and the old caddy—the 
humorous, keen, wicked wastrel 
—and the clubmaker’s shop with 
its smell of pitch and shavings, 
and the old play-club with its 
third shaft and sixth new head, 
and—the Old Golf! 
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FIGUREHEADS OF EMOTION— HOMAGE TO LAFAYETTE— THE CHARACTER 
OF THE POLITICAL PEDANT — CROMWELL-GRANDISON — FRANCE AND 
AMERICA—LES NATIONS ALLIEES—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN AMERICA 
—THE POLITICS OF FEELING—THE INVENTION OF PRINTING—-GUTEN- 


BERG AND THE YELLOW PRESS—THE LEVITY OF 


BELGIUM AND 


ITS RESULT—WHAT I8 POLITICAL CRIME?—THE EXTRADITION OF 


ANARCHISTS. 


THERE is nothing more fool- 
ish in the records of human 
folly than the figureheads of 
emotion. A man or a name 
may be chosen to represent an 
aspiration or a policy without 
thought of the name or interest 
in the man. The label, more- 
over, once affixed, cannot be 
dislodged. All the whitewash- 
ing in the world, for instance, 
will never clear Faustina from 
the unmerited stigma which 
disgraces her ; and Richard IIL, 
despite the historian, still goes 
limping down the slope of fame 
as the crook-backed murderer. 
Daniel Defoe, again, will re- 
present unto the end of time 
@ smug emancipation which 
would sorely puzzle that swash- 
buckler of the pen; and Fitz- 
gerald, already the booty of a 
club, will presently be adapted 
to the comprehension of the 
nursery. The tendency, ir- 
rational though it be, is pic- 
turesque enough. It is always 
more amusing to contemplate 
men than qualities, and truth 
cannot rob the fool of his sym- 
bol. Besides, though chance 
counts for much in our ulti- 
mate reputations, many a man 
has forced posterity to ac- 
cept him at the value which he 
puts upon himself, and none 





ever succeeded better than 
Marie - Jean - Paul- Roch - Y ves- 
Gilbert de Motier, Marquis de 
Lafayette. 

It is not for nothing, indeed, 
that this gentleman has been 
known as “the hero of two 
worlds.” For more than a 
century he has been adored in 
America, as he has been dis- 
creetly admired in France. He 
has stood to both nations as 
the symbol of justice and free- 
dom. The echo of his name 
still binds the two republics in 
the chains of amity,—chains 
which have been enthusiasti- 
cally strengthened by the statue 
recently set up in Paris by 
the women or the children of 
America. The practice of con- 
ferring statues upon foreign 
countries is inconvenient, and 
is not likely to be imitated 
by Great Britain; but for the 
moment, at any rate, France 
and America seem united in a 
common worship, and it is only 
when we inquire what La- 
fayette means to either country 
that the cloven hoof of hypocrisy 
shows itself. 

That America should pay 
honour to the soldier who aided 
her in the struggle of emanci- 
pation is just and proper. “It 
is through him,” said an Ameri- 
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can a century ago, “ that France 
made us free,” and only after 
Lafayette’s first return to 
France did Rochambeau sail 
for the West with his army. 
Wherefore we may contemplate 
without rancour and without 
regret the particular homage 
thus paid by an _ interested 
people. France, on the other 
hand, doubtless bows the knee 
to Lafayette pour embéter les 
Anglais, and of course she fails. 
England is not annoyed at an 
honour rendered to those who 
fought valiantly against her; 
only if France desires to exalt 
our enemies, why does she 
choose Lafayette instead of 
Montcalm or Dupleix? But a 
national hero should be some- 
thing more than serviceable : 
he should be exalted or roman- 
tic; he should be gifted with 
political courage or with moral 
splendour. And though at the 
age of twenty Lafayette de- 
voted his sword to America, he 
lived out some sixty inglorious 
years of pedantry and tergiv- 
ersation in his own country. 
The hero of two worlds, then, 
had not the smallest element of 
heroism in his character. He 
might have served admirably 
as the symbol of constitutional 
pedantry or of popular philo- 
sophy. He might have been 
studied as an awful warning to 
French and Americans alike. 
America is the home of bustle 
and action ; yet we find it doing 
reverence to a man who never 
was able to fit practice. with 
theory, and who after years of 
political intrigue became the 
tool of a  blackguard like 
Fouché. France, on the other 
hand, is firmly convinced that 
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freemasonry is a devilish con- 
trivance, and here she is hon- 
ouring a soldier who not only 
was a freemason, but who re- 
garded the sacred Revolution 
with suspicion, and eyed Na- 
poleon with a timid hate. 
However, in spite of America 
and of France, there, in the 
garden of the Louvre, stands a 
statue of the narrowest, vainest 
egoist who ever fought for a- 
copy-book heading, or believed 
that the passions of man might 
be controlled by a moral maxim. 

Moral maxims, in fact, were 
Lafayette’s stock-in-trade. He 
was peculiarly devoted to these 
easy abstractions which sound 
well, and mean all or nothing. 
The rights of man, whatever 
they may be, were his constant 
admiration, and he laid it 
down for an axiom that if a 
nation were oppressed, its first 
and holiest duty was insur- 
rection. A man might go far 
with such an axiom as that 
in the eighteenth century, and 
for a while Lafayette, rich, 
young, and self -sacrificing, 
seemed a kind of ancient Roman 
prodigy. His vast wealth did 
not impair his austerity, and 
the court of Louis XVI. had 
no charm for this lofty citizen, 
who despised his noble birth, 
and whose sole ambition was 
to help the people, in whose 


‘inherent sense and virtue he 


implicitly believed. It is not 
strange, therefore, that, returned 
from America, he threw himself 
energetically into the Revolu- 
tion. The year 1789 gave him 
a splendid opportunity for the 
exercise of his moral eloquence, 
and no doubt he babbled of 
the fraternity which made the 
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gutters of Paris run with 
blood. The foolish crime of 
July 14, which remains France’s 
national féte, and which was 
the excuse for a lying, hypo- 
critical legend, was hailed by 
him with a tepid enthusiasm, 
and he thought it not inap- 
propriate to send the key of 
the Bastille across the ocean 
to Washington! But the storm, 
which his half-understood for- 
mulze had helped to raise, could 
not be lulled by mere words, 
and words were all that La- 
fayette had to give. He mis- 
trusted all. men, and feared 
all measures. The one thing 
that seems to have stirred his 
blood was a constitution, and 
in 1789 constitutions were more 
easily torn than fashioned. 
It is a pitiable spectacle this 
of Lafayette attempting to 
calm a mob of butchers with 


the suggestion of a limited 


monarchy! And of course the 
mob wreaked its fury upon him, 
although he had advocated the 
abolition of titles, and was 
proud to be called M. Motier. 
So he was burned in effigy, 
and greeted with dishonour as a 
Cesar or a Cromwell. But he 
was no Cesar: had he had a 
drop of Cesar’s blood in his 
veins he might have saved 
France from the consequences 
of her madness. Yet never 
once did he dominate events: 
on the miserable October day 
when he rode to Versailles with 
the roughs, he did not lead 
them—it was they who pushed 
him to the adventure in spite 
of himself; and in spite of 
himself he climbed to momen- 
tary power and influence. 

As he never long persisted in 
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a course of action, so he was 
never constant to his alliances, 
Mirabeau, for instance, tried to 
make him his friend ; but what 
union could exist between a 
man and a parchment? Lafay- 
ette pretended that he was 
shocked by Mirabeau’s lack of 
principle ; Mirabeau, of course, * 
was outraged at Lafayette’s 
unfailing vacillation. The truth 
is, that Lafayette, like all men 
of slender talent, hated an im- 
pulsive and commanding genius, 
which would have relegated 
him for always to a second 
place. Accordingly, after much 
chatter of mutual confidence 
and close friendship, Lafayette 
deserted the man before whose 
grandeur he trembled, and added 
one more to the list of his inno- 
cent betrayals. Mirabeau called 
him Cromwell-Grandison in de- 
rision ; and though there is no 
point of resemblance between 
him and Cromwell, a priggish 
Grandison on a white horse 
is precisely what he was. So 
he continued his timid little 
career — now in prison, now 
in flight, now ruling his coun- 
try, as he thought. When 
Napoleon appeared to gather 
up the broken pieces of France, 
Lafayette distrusted him as 
he had distrusted Mirabeau. 
Napoleon did not chatter of 
theories and constitutional safe- 
guards; he made himself per- 
petual consul and then em- 
peror, and at every move our 
Grandison shuddered. Where 
were the Rights of Man? he 
asked in trepidation. Was 
it for this that the governor 
of the Bastille was foully mur- 
dered? However, Napoleon 
justly estimated the “thin con- 
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stitutional pedant,” as Carlyle 
calls him, and Lafayette retired 
to his farm. Of course 1814 
brought him from his retire- 
ment, and after Waterloo he 
helped Fouché to secure the 
abdication and ruin of Na- 
poleon. In the moment of 
defeat, his country needed a 
strong soldier to avenge her. 
But patriotism was nothing 
compared to the constitution, 
and once again the constitution 
triumphed. 

“Clear, thin, inflexible as 
water turned to thin ice”— 
such, in Carlyle’s immortal 
phrase, was “the hero of two 
worlds,” Yet the “ water 
turned to thin ice” was not 
wholly ineffectual. The single 
ambition which engrossed the 
vanity of Lafayette’s soul was 
to be a popular hero; and in 
his lifetime he was never a 


hero, and he was popular only 


in America. But after death 
he achieved what he failed to 
. achieve in life. The cabotin 
that was in him has survived. 
The white horse and the cocked 
hat are still remembered. La- 
fayette’s statue is set up in 
Paris, and his tomb—improper- 
ly placed in the graveyard of 
the Rue Picpus, where there 
should be no room for rebels— 
is visited by pious worshippers. 
And, for the sake of France 
and America alike, we cannot 
but regret the worship. There 
is little glory and no wit in 
choosing a pedant to represent 
the aspirations of a people. 
But there is another point of 
interest in the ceremony per- 
formed a few weeks since to 
Paris: it marked conspicuously 
the link which binds France in 
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America. Washington, also, has 
his statue, and Washington had 
nothing to do with France, ex- 
cept that the great’ Houdon 
modelled his bust. But is there 
anything behind these inter-’ 
changes of brass or marble 
better than a vapid sentiment ? 
Do the ceremonies represent a 
solid alliance or a fantastic sym- 
pathy? A fantastic sympathy 
is all that we can ascribe to 
them. “Les nations alliées,” 
once said Bismarck, “ne font pas 
une alliance,” and France and 
America are nothing else than 
allied nations. Yet ever since 
America declared her independ- 
ence she has professed a friend- 
ship for France, which has been 
generously returned. Nor did 
the services of Lafayette and 
Rochambeau go unrewarded. 
If they gave independence to 
America, America repaid the 
service by an astounding adula- 
tion of the Terror. Such men 
as Jefferson were well fitted to 
sympathise with Lafayette and 
his band. For Jefferson, too, 
started from the dogma that 
the bloodiest republic was 
better than the most benign 
monarchy. He appears to have 
cherished a positive admiration 
for Louis XVI., of whom he 
once wrote, “‘ He is the honestest 
man in the kingdom, and the 
most regular and economical. 
He has no foible which will 
enlist him against the good of 
his people; and whatever con- 
stitution will promote this he 
will befriend, but he will not 
befriend it obstinately: he has 
given repeated proof of a readi- 
ness to sacrifice his opinion to 
the wish of the nation.” That 
is higher praise than has often 
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been meted out to Louis XVI. 
Yet the same Jefferson did not 
express a syllable of regret at 
the good king’s death; he 
merely declared approvingly 
that the murder would render 
kings “amenable to death like 
other criminals,” though, if his 
former estimate were true, it 
is difficult to define the crime 
of the French king. While 
Jefferson, who should have 
known the truth, received the 
news with so pedantic a com- 
posure, it is not remarkable 
that his countrymen exulted in 
the blood that had been shed. 
History cannot match the ribald 
levity and callous brutality ex- 
hibited by the Americans in the 
months that followed the death 
of the king. America, at any 
rate, was determined to see 
nothing but courage and mag- 
nanimity in the Terror. The 
mob was frenzied with joy at 


hearing the death of a king, 


who had wished it well. The 
Philadelphia militia assembled 
at Weed’s Ferry, and gave such 
toasts as: “ May the sister re- 
publics of France and America 
be incorporate as light and 
heat!” “May the succeeding 
generation wonder that such 
beings as kings were ever per- 
mitted to exist!” But words 
were insufficient for these brave 
militiamen, and so they invented 
a noble ceremony: “The head 
of a pig was severed from its 
body, and being recognised as 
an emblem of the murdered 
King of France, was carried 
round to the guests. Each one 
placing the cap of liberty upon 
his head, pronounced the word 
‘tyrant,’ and proceeded to 
mangle with his knife the head 
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of the luckless creature doomed 
to be served for so unworthy a 
company.” 

Thus the tragedy was played 
out. “Never was the memory 
of any man so cruelly insulted,” 
said William Cobbett, “as that 
of this mild and humane 
monarch. He was guillotined 
in effigy, in the capital of the 
Union, twenty or thirty times 
a-day, during one whole winter 
and part of the summer. Men, 
women, and children flocked to 
the tragical exhibition, and not 
a single paragraph appeared in 
the papers to shame them for 
it.” In fact, only one protest 
was raised against the enor- 
mities of the people: the keeper 
of an inn between Chester and 
Wilmington, where the stage 
stopped, had a sign painted of 
“The Guillotined Queen of 
France,” but his amiable thought 
was unappreciated, and he was 
compelled to change it. For 
the rest, the poets of America 
celebrated the Guillotine as the . 
Tenth Muse, and one Joel 
Barlow showed, in a poem en- 
titled “The Conspiracy of 
Kings,” how far on the road 
of brutality a few maxims will 
carry a foolish man. Here is 
@ specimen :— 


‘“‘Think not I came to croak with 
omen’d yell 

The dire damnations of your future 
hell. 

I know your crusted souls ! 

Oh, Burke, degenerate slave, 
grief and shame 

The Muse indignant must repeat thy 
name.” 


with 


It is difficult to perceive the 
necessity, and that particular 
Muse has long ago passed into 
obscurity. But Joel Barlow 
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was regarded seriously and 
gravely applauded when he 
penned his rubbish. He was 
encouraged to denounce “ those 
prolific monsters Courts and 
Kings” with all the violence 
at his command; yet Burke, 
degenerate slave, has outlived 
him and all his cant of reason 
and liberty.! 

Thus it was that America 
paid the debt she owed to 
France and Lafayette; and 
ever since a tempered sym- 
pathy has united the two 
republics. But the sympathy 
was not, and is not, practical ; 
it is merely the politics of feel- 
ing, which will never result in 
action. For however strong 
be the sentiment (or hysteria) 
which unites two peoples, 
they will only take arms to- 
gether if the advantage of 
both be assured. At the same 
time, a sentimental policy has 
long had a charm for France, 
who loves Russia, “her great 
friend,” with a constant heart 
and with a very shadowy dream 
of profit. So, too, French 
and American citizens stand 
on the same platform and ex- 
change platitudes concerning 
Lafayette. And though the 
politics of feeling have an 
appearance of generosity, they 
attain only one result—a mass 
of meaningless words and the 
gentle ridicule of other nations. 

But it is the journals of the 
world which encourage the 
sentiment we have attempted 
to describe, and which make 
possible these politics of feeling. 
Wherefore the indirect respon- 
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sibility for much false emotion 
may be laid at the door of 
Johann Gutenberg, who when 
he gave the printing-press to 
Europe could not realise the 
fatal importance of his design. 
For him printing was the art 
of duplicating beautiful books ; 
for too many of our contempor- 
aries it is an instrument which 
disseminates false news and 
which keeps alive ancient hy- 
pocrisies. Even in Shake- 
speare’s time the printing-press 
was an exclusive, aristocratic 
contrivance, and it is significant 
that Shakespeare condemns it 
by the mouth of Jack Cade. 
“Thou hast most traitorously 
corrupted the youth of this 
realm,” says Cade to the 
buckram lord, “in erecting a 
grammar-school: and whereas, 
before, our forefathers had no 
other books but the score and 
the tally, thou hast caused 
printing to be used, and, con- 
trary to the king, his crown 
and dignity, thou hast built 
a paper-mill.” It is curious 
to note how completely the 
point of view has changed in 
our own time. The Jack Cades 
of to-day clamour for schools, and 
regard the printing-press as a 
“palladium.” But while Guten- 
berg and the Editor of the 
‘Yellow Journal’ are as the 
poles asunder, both have em- 
ployed the same means to a 
different end, and we can 
imagine nothing more 

tesque in the benign fields of 
Hades than an encounter be- 
tween the printer, whose jubilee 
has lately been celebrated in 





1 See C. D. Hazen’s ‘Contemporary American Opinion of the French Revolu- 
tion,’ a collection of the most astounding documents, 
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Germany, and an American 
editor. Might it not be con- 
ceived something after this 
fashion ?— 


Scene.—A meadow in Hades. 
Grey shadows flit in and 
out. the distant trees. 
Apart from the rest sits 

_ Johann Gutenberg, bearded 
and austere, meditating per- 
chance on his famous Bible 
of the thirty-seven lines, 
or upon the infamous extor- 
tion of the cunning Fust. 
To him there slides up a 
Yellow Editor, who, leap- 
ing from his silent, intan- 
gible automobile, flourishes 
a phantom cigar, and thus 
addresses the sage :— 

Well, Mr Gutenberg, I’m 
glad to know you! You and 
I ought to be acquainted. 
Where should I have been 
without your movable little 
types? Why, nowhere at all. 
And though it’s a sorry busi- 
ness to meet you here, where 
they print no special editions, 
and have no limelight displays, 
we must do the best we can, 
and—— 

Gutenberg (breaking in upon 
him). But I know not whom I 
have the honour to hear. 

Yellow Editor. What, don’t 
you know me—the best-adver- 
tised man in two continents? 
I am—or rather I was when 
I walked the Upper Air—the 
Boy Editor of New York. 
Does that say nothing to 
you? 

Gut. No; I am still in the 
dark. 

Y. FE. Well, well, I guess 
you've no telephone hitched on 
to Hades, or you'd know me 
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fast enough. I must see to 
that, now I’ye come among you. 
Why, I’m the first man who 
ever saw the real possibilities 
of your tip. If it hadn’t been 
for me the printing-press would 
have slumbered on another five 
hundred years without shaking 
the world. You never realised 
what could be done with the 
biggest circulation. 

Gut. Circulation? What is 
it? I don’t understand the 
word. 

Y. E. (with an outburst of 
laughter). You don’t begin to 
know your own trade! Cir- 
culation is the soul of the 
printing - press. We editors 
don’t print “copy” to keep it 
in the cellar. We cover the 
earth with our newspapers. 
Why, when I was in the busi- 
ness I printed more stuff in 
one night than you and Fust 
did in both your lives. Three 
millions of readers a-day, my 
boy, ready to believe any lie 
you print—that makes a man 
feel big. 

Gut. But when I was making 
my Bible, whose memory is an 
eternal consolation, I was proud 
if I printed a dozen sheets a- 
week. 

Y. E. A dozen sheets a-week 
of a Bible! No wonder you 
came near starvation. The 
truth is, you missed your chance. 
How you might have made 
Maintz hum if you had started 
a paper, and kept the secret! 
No competition, for you alone 
had. the press! And if you 
wanted money, you should have 
got a syndicate to run you, and 
then you might have done as 
much as I did. Where’s the 
use of a noble patron, I should 
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like to know? The people’s 
the only true patron, and 

Gut. You say you have ac- 
complished much. Have you, 
too, left works of art behind 
you which rival in nobility of 
design and splendour of type 
the masterpieces which have 
made me glorious ? 

Y. E. Splendour of type! 
What are you talking about? 
I only want a press that'll 
rattle me out half-a- million 
copies in a couple of hours. 
That’s good enough for me. 
And the ink may be as pallid 
as these shades and the paper 
may crinkle up like wood-chips. 
I guess it will last a day, and 
to-morrow it will be forgotten 
in new scandals and fresh head- 
lines. 

Gut. But surely we have not 
pursued the same craft. I was 


only interested in the perfection 
of my work. When the beauti- 
ful page was finished, my task 


was done. Who purchased my 
Bibles I recked not, nor did I 
ever dream of this base artifice 
which you call circulation, But 
at least, when I died at Eltville, 
I had the satisfaction of an as- 
sured immortality. And you? 
Are you still known among 
your fellows of the upper 
earth? 

Y. E. Not I! One nail 
drives out another. But which 
is the better, fame while you 
live or fame after death? Give 
it me piping hot when I can 
enjoy it. The people on Broad- 
way used to point the finger 
at me, and I might have 
governed my country if I liked. 
And look at the power I had! 
I ran the whole show as I 
would; and with no other aid 
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than the types of your inven- 
tion I made war, or insisted on 
peace. Not only could I force 
men to do what I chose, I 
could force ’em to believe what 
I chose. Any fool can make 
the truth credible; it takes a 
man of genius and a big circu- 
lation to thrust falsehood down 
the public throat. Then, again, 
there was no great man I 
didn’t call by his Christian 
name, and I was on easy 
terms with all the crowned 
heads. Whom did you know 
but a common baron? And I 
was ready to take on any- 
body’s job for a sensation. The 
criminals feared my reporters 
far more than they feared the 
ministers of justice. But then, 
you see, I was a practical man, 
and you—you were a dreamer. 
Yet how much better is the 
basest practice than the noblest 
dream ! 

Gut. Indeed, if my inven- 
tion be thus perverted, it were 
better it had never been made. 
The printing-press in my hands 
was an instrument of luxury, 
not a means of irresponsible 
power. Yet even my contem- 
poraries called it a black art. 
What would they say of it 
now, if they heard your boast- 
ful rhetoric? No: it is not for 
you to claim a kinship with 
Gutenberg. Truth and lies, 
beauty and squalor, do not 
acquire the same value because 
they are both printed. 

Y. E. Well, well, don’t get 
huffy about it. I don’t wonder 
you are a bit jealous, but I'll 
come and tell you more about 
it another day. You'd like to 
hear how I interviewed the 
prize - fighters, I’m sure, and 
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perhaps I'll find you in a better 
temper. So long! (And the 
Yellow Editor is whisked out 
of sight by his automobile.) 
Other times, other morals. 
Yet there are still some who 
would rather have printed a 
single sheet of Gutenberg’s 
masterpiece than have covered 
the biggest continent of the 
world with the vulgar false- 
hoods of the Yellow Press. 
The criminal levity of Bel- 
gium in liberating Sipido has 
promptly and abundantly jus- 
tified itself. We do not mean 
that one monstrous miscarriage 
of justice is enough to encour- 
age an anarchist plot; but it 
is certain that the honour paid 
to the unsuccessful assassin 
quickened the hand that was 
already armed to strike. There 
are certain drugs which enable 
a doctor to discover a latent 
disease, and the enlargement of 
Sipido, whose hand was shaken 
(so to say) by the court which 
tried him, acted upon the politi- 
cal body of the world as Dr 
Koch’s serum acts upon a con- 
sumptive frame. Instantly the 
disease of anarchy showed it- 
self, unhappily, with fatal re- 
sults. The murder of the 
Italian king adds one more to 
the list of useless crimes, and 
the vain attempt upon the life 
of the Shah proves, what in- 
deed required no proof, that 
the anarchist is never inspired 
to his dastard’s work by a just 
or sufficient cause. The half- 
imbecile Salsou can have had 
no grievance against the Em- 
peror of the East: he merely 
obeyed the voice of his own 
half-witted vanity, and had he 
been arrested six years ago, 
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when he was known for a dan- 
gerous imbecile, France would 
have been saved a scandal, and 
the crazy comrades of the anar- 
chist would have been deprived 
of a flagrant example. 

Indeed it is clearer after each 
outrage that anarchy is no 
matter of cause and effect. As 
we pointed out some months 
since, the political criminal is 
only impelled by vanity, hope, 
and cowardice. Yet the radical 
journalist persists in discovering 
a genuine attempt to redress a 
grievance whenever a_half- 
witted Italian goes forth to kill. 
“ Are there any circumstances,” 
he asks, “in the nature or his- 
tory of the country which ac- 
count for it?” And he timidly 
answers that high taxation and 
dire poverty are rife in Italy. 
That may be so, but the dire 
poverty and high taxation of 
Italy offered no sound reason 
why one Italian should have 
murdered a President of France, 
or why another should have 
driven his dagger into the 
blameless heart of an Austrian 
Empress. The truth is that 
we shall never understand the 
causes of anarchy so long as 
we seek an obvious explanation. 
Taxation and poverty do not 
affect the argument. The 
Anarchist is born to murder, 
he is not trained to vengeance ; 
and so dangerous is his in- 
herited complaint that govern- 
ments would be wisely counselled 
if they shut him up as soon as 
they find him, lest an isolated 
disease should become epidemic. 

The Italians have made the 
record, to use M. Rochefort’s ele- 
gant phrase, in cutting off the 
heads of State. But it is not 
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the hard circumstances of their 
life which encourage them. 
They are assassins for the same 
reason that Irishmen are assas- 
sins, because secret societies 
have always flourished in their 
midst. How should a country, 
where the camorra has long been 
a force, feel surprise at a stealthy 
murder? Anarchy grows faster 
by association than other crimes. 
The feeble hand is armed at a 
word, and where a dozen vain 
and ignorant agitators are met 
together there is a constant 
danger of assassination. Again, 
secret societies can impose their 
decisions upon the idlers who 
join them. Their orders have a 
definite sanction ; the disobedi- 
ent are easily removed, and the 
most abject cowardice may be 
driven to “action” by the fear 
of domestic punishment. Where- 
fore the Radical journalist is 
speaking at random when he 
declares that a modest tax- 
ation will abolish anarchy. “We 
may be usefully reminded,” says 
he, “that the way to prevent an 
effect is to remove the cause.” 
That is true enough, and the 
only way to prevent anarchy is 
to keep all the known anarchists 
of the world either in a prison 
or in a lunatic asylum. The 
Italians of Patterson, N.J., 
would be anarchists if they paid 
no taxes whatever, and all spent 
their lives, as some of them do, 
in the grand tour. 

Now, it is this fallacy of 
“cause and effect” which has 
persuaded men to speak of 
“political crime,” than which 
a wickeder expression was 
never devised. There is, and 
can be, no such thing as 
political crime, and if there 
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were, it should be doubly pun- 
ished as a crime without a 
palliating motive. But a crime 
is a crime, whatever train of 
thought suggests it. No pol- 
itical conviction can put a 
better face upon the murder 
of a lawful king. _ Bresci, 
chosen and armed by his com- 
patriots, was not inspired by 
heroism. He was merely driven 
forth by a miserable vanity, a 
nameless love of publicity, 
which is no better (nay, far 
worse) than the greed which 
leads to burglary. The house- 
breaker who wants to fill his 
own pocket, the lover mad with 
jealousy, receive no mercy at 
the hands of righteous judges. 
The anarchist, whose pocket is 
generally filled by his friends, 
and who is often accom- 
panied by a faithful mistress, 
has no better cause of action 
that the desire to see his name 
in the papers. Therefore the 
anarchist, whose motive is 
baser, should be more severe- 
ly handled than the highway 
robber. Yet no sooner is the 
head of a State sacrificed than 
we hear the foolish catch-word 
—“ political crime.” 

But there is another reason 
why the so-called political mur- 
derer should receive the heaviest 
punishment. By temperament 
and habit he is more likely to 
escape notice than the ruffian 
moved by hunger or jealousy. 
At school he is commonly the 
good boy of the class; as he 
grows up he would rather read 
Herbert Spencer than loaf in a 
public - house; and when he 
joins a secret society he is prob- 
ably unknown to the police. 
Accordingly he is free to plot 
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and suborn as he will. If half 
a dozen men meet together to 
rob a hen-roost, they are dis- 
turbed at the slightest breath 
of suspicion; but if they 
openly conspire to murder a 
king, they are politicians whose 
liberty is sacred. And though 
the police know both their habit 
and intent, the police is pre- 
vented by a rule of the game 
from arresting their bodies. 
When the harm is done, then 
punishment may follow, but 
until the blow be struck, the 
officers of the law seem power- 
less. Freedom of opinion is 
admirable enough, but freedom 
of opinion does not need the 
dagger and the bomb for its 
adequate expression, and it is 
far better to prevent anarchy 
than to secure its punishment. 

An opportunity is now given 
to arrest the ringleaders of 
an infamous conspiracy. Yet 
when extradition is demanded, 
America is content to murmur 
the words “ political crime.” 
We, too, have committed a 
similar indiscretion in the 
past, and though we properly 
punished the ineffable Most, 
Soho has been and still is a 
too amiable sanctuary of crime. 
At the present moment the 
celebrated Malatesta himself 
is free of our capital; yet it 
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is commonly rumoured that his 
brain directs the murderer’s 
hand, and though (maybe) he 
is paralysed by the strict sur- 
veillance of Inspector Melville, 
Europe would sleep more calmly 
were this dangerous madman 
under lock and key. But of 
America we have little hope. The 
Anarchists of Patterson, N.J., 
will still plot in security, and as 
the telegraph unites Patterson 
to Rome and Berlin, orders can 
be transmitted in a moment 
and with a small risk of de- 
tection. Nor is Italy the first 
to suffer from transatlantic 
notions of crime. The Fenians 
plotted in New York without 
interruption, and carried out 
their plots with Irish-American 
gold. More than that, the zeal 
of Pat Egan was rewarded by 
an embassy to Chili; and where 
we failed it is not likely that 
Italy will succeed. But unless 
all the nations unite to refuse 
the Anarchists asylum, “ poli- 
tical crime” will flourish for 
ever, and the criminal will ask 
to be photographed, and to 
wonder what the papers say 
about him, until the end of 
time. For at present the 
game of governor and gov- 
erned is unfairly played, and 
it is not the kings who load 
the dice. 
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CHINA. 


An Under-Secretary of State 
once declared that no Govern- 
ment in England would of its 
own accord give five minutes’ 
consideration to the affairs of 
China, or move a step in pro- 
motion of the country’s inter- 
ests there, except under the 
compulsion of public opinion 
acting on the House of Com- 
mons; and that nothing short 
of a great war or a great 
massacre would ever arouse the 
British people to the importance 
of their interests in the Far 
East. He added that the feel- 
ing so aroused would be tran- 
sient, and that unless decided 
action were taken during effer- 
vescence, Parliament, public, 
and Ministry alike would re- 
lapse into their normal apathy. 

Many things have happened 
since the demise of that states- 
man, but his views have not 
been discredited. The condi- 
tions which he postulated are 
now present with us, though in 
an unforeseen combination, and 
the attention of the people is in 
its effervescent stage. But as 
one too suddenly awakened sees 
the familiar objects round his 
bed assume grotesque forms, 
the public is bewildered by the 
phantasmagoria of atrocities 
which has been thrust daily 
under its eyes during the past 
three months. Whata harvest- 
time that has been for the 
chiffoniers of the daily press, 
who have cried aloud and spared 
not one jot or tittle of fact or 
fiction that could inspire the 
country with horror. The edit- 


ing of some of their news would 
not have overtaxed the genius 
of the professional telegram- 
expander, or common fortune- 
teller. A 5s. medium could 
rap out as much sense as is 
contained in such messages as, 
“We are obliged to be very 
careful, for food has been short, 
though not terribly so.” Yet 
we are asked to believe that 
while the cordon was drawn 
tight around them the moriturt 
in Peking were expending their 
resources in telegraphing to 
London such inane twaddle! 
During the weary time that 
the turbid torrent was being 
daily poured out over the 
civilised world, how often have 
we not sighed for a gleam of 
daylight from the imprisoned 
correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ 
and how welcome was that one 
limpid message when at last it 
came on August 2, clearing up 
a situation till then obscured 
beyond hope. 

Still the mystery of iniquity 
is far from being solved, and 
much sediment will have to 
settle before the relations of 
things can be truly discerned. 
In the meantime it seems a vain 
exercise of mind to revise each 
day the hasty conclusions of the 
preceding. The distribution of 
praise and blame, the attempted 
appreciation of the policy and 
character of individuals or of 
parties, and clever guesses at 
the dynastic enigma, seem only 
to make confusion worse con- 
founded. The operations of the 
Powers will lead to still more 
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tragic confusion unless they 
are guided by some steadier 
light than the fitful flashes 
from the actual turmoil. 

The present crisis in its de- 
tails and outward manifesta- 
tion has admittedly taken the 
world by surprise. And yet 
the storm is not a bolt from the 
blue, not a self-generated phe- 
nomenon, but the effect of deep 
chronic causes. Some of these 
are obvious enough to the most 
cursory observer. Some are 
beyond the scrutiny, though 
within the knowledge, of for- 
eigners ; while some are among 
the arcana of the Chinese mind. 
The explosion seems to be the 
immediate result of an unex- 
pected fusion of three potent 
social forces in the Chinese 
State :— 


1. General hatred of for- 


eigners, and of Christianity as 


the emblem and precursor of 
their aggressions. 

2. The element of organised 
lawlessness which infects Chin- 
ese society. 

3. A deep-rooted dynastic 
feud of twenty-five years’ 
duration. 

Though these have long been 
familiar topics with those who 
give attention to Chinese af- 
fairs, yet such an outbreak as 
has actually occurred has never 
been predicted from the union 
of the three forces. 

Something, indeed, has been 
long expected to happen in the 
palace at Peking, for the Im- 
perial clan was outraged by 
the coup d'état in 1875, which 
enthroned the reigning Emperor 
to the exclusion of more legi- 
timate heirs. His patron, the 
Empress-Dowager, well aware 
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that she was sitting on a volcano 
during the whole reign, was 
far more preoccupied with the 
affairs of the family than with 
those of the empire. The dan- 
ger to herself and her protégé 
became further intensified when 
the truth had to be accepted 
that the Emperor would never 
have a natural heir, for then 
the prospect of yet another 
coup d’état on his demise kept 
alive the claims of the pre- 
tenders. The danger from that 
source, we may be sure, was in 
no wise lessened when the Em- 
peror on his unstable throne, 
becoming filled with foreign 
doctrines, began to issue pro- 
grammes of reform, radical and 
revolutionary. And a climax 
of exasperation was reached 
when, in the name of these 
thrice-odious reforms, foreigners 
clamoured for a _ controlling 
voice in the settlement of the 
family differences. Their chiv- 
alry in the cause of progress 
involving, as a preliminary step, 
the expulsion of the Dowager 
herself from power, was not 
calculated to conciliate the 
goodwill of that imperious 
lady, nor yet of her rivals, 
nor of the ruling majority, 
whose motto was to stand on 
the ancient ways. 

Such suggestions as these, of 
course, leave very much to be 
explained of what has lately 
transpired in Peking and 
throughout the length and 
breadth of China, Other, 
factors besides those above 
enumerated have been at work, 
and for the full exposition of 
the fierce drama that is being 
enacted we may even have to 
wait for the slow verdict of 
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history. The inexorable condi- 
tion of the international prob- 
lem, however, is that events 
will not pause till we under- 
stand them, but demand instant 
action—right or wrong, so that 
it be prompt. And what an 
ordeal for any responsible 
statesman ! 

It does not seem that we 
shall have to lament a paucity 
of instructors on this great 
China question. The subject, 
which has for so many years 
been overlain by a cloud of 
indifference, now finds eager 
inquirers among our general 
readers, so that those who have 
anything to say about China, 
and some perhaps who have 
not, will at last obtain a hear- 
ing. There is room for all: the 
matter is varied enough to 
be treated from many sides, 
and with differing degrees of 


penetration. 

Among recent books on the 
subject, Mr Joseph Walton’s! 
contribution holds an honour- 


able place. ‘“Pagett, M.P.,” 
has been the target for many 
shafts. Contemptuous colonists, 
Anglo-Indians, Anglo-Chinese, 
and other dwellers in distant 
countries, impatient of his 
fatuous orations, have said, 
“Why does he not come and 
see for himself?”  Pagett 
accepted the challenge. But 
the much-enduring exiles soon 
discovered that the uncondi- 
tioned visit of an M.P. was not 
all that their fancy painted it. 
Perhaps it was that the most 
eager explorers of the outposts 
of civilisation were not those 
who sought pure knowledge, 
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but who set out to forage for 
their private fads. The remedy 
in such cases aggravated the 
disease, adding to honest ignor- 
ance that worst species of false- 
hood, truth as a manufactured 
article. This type of tourist 
was once depicted in the 
‘Times’: “By the time he has 
got as far as Delhi he knows 
the people are miserably poor ; 
at Allahabad the conviction 
that they are over-taxed is as 
clear as the day; and before 
he has eaten two Government 
House dinners at Calcutta, he 
discovers that they are groaning 
under a State Church.” 
Another rock on which the 
intelligent traveller is apt to 
split is that on which sits and 
sings the siren Hospitality. The 
expatriated are much given to 
that primitive virtue, and it 
would be churlish, even were 
it possible, to decline their 
kindly invitations. But being 
beholden to his host for much 
of his information, as well as 
for the facilities for acquiring 
it, the guest, hampered by the 
obligations of hospitality, ob- 
serves, with regard to his hosts 
and what concerns them, the 
golden rule, nil nisi bonum. 
Did not the Australians fall 
foul of Mr Froude for alleged 
breach of this etiquette? 
Excessive hospitality may 
have the further effect of 
blocking the acquisition of in- 
formation, as for instance in 
the Russian dominions. When 
carried shoulder-high from post 
to post the honoured guest 
sees what he is expected to 
see, and through the medium 
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provided for him, learning no 
more of the country or the 
people he is visiting than a 
Viceroy on tour. 

These snares, which com- 
monly beset the path of the 
political excursionist, are not 
adduced by way of prejudicing 
Mr Walton’s book, but rather 
to compliment the writer on 
his successful evasion of them. 
Though we cannot say that 
his information is always free 
from bias, yet, as he generally 
gives his authority for the 
statements he makes, _ the 
reader is furnished with the 
means of correcting the devia- 
tions of the writer’s compass. 
The narrative is in the form 
of letters to the address of Mr 
Walton’s parliamentary con- 
stituents: it is a plain tale, 
free from literary affectations, 
light, racy, and though super- 
ficial in form, a serious purpose 
underlies the whole. It is a 
rapid survey of the countries 
of the Far East with the keen 
eye of a man of business. 
Eight months was a short 
enough time in which to 
have encompassed an exten- 
sive scheme of travel through 
India, China, Japan, and 
Korea; but to a man of 
alert mind there are advan- 
tages even in the speed, for 
it enables him to constantly 
apply the comparative method 
in generalising his daily obser- 
vations. 

Mr Walton touched Chinese 
soil first at Chefoo, whence he 
visited Wei-hai-wei and then 
Newchwang. At the latter port 
he met the Russian advance 
into China, was conducted. by 
the railway officials over a 
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portion of their line, saw hun- 
dreds of men at work putting 
together Baldwin locomotives— 
“seventy-eight coming here and 
seventy-one going to Vladivo- 
stock.” “The tiffin lasted three 
hours; we drank the health of 
the Queen with musical honours. 
. I proposed the health of 
the Czar, and afterwards we 
drank each other’s health. In 
short, it was a real Russian 
welcome.” 
There also the author inter- 
viewed the resident engineer 
of the Chinese railway destined 


to become a feeder to the 
Russo-Manchurian line. ‘The 
Newchwang Extension,” as it is 


called, had a special attraction 
for the traveller, who again 
and again emphasises the fact 
that it is being built with 
British money and by British 
engineers. He also tells us 
the line lies beyond the Great 
Wall, and wholly within the 
Russian sphere as defined by 
agreement with the British 
Government; that the railway 
is as yet Chinese and beyond 
British control ; that the terms 
on which the line was financed 
were “imposed on us” and 
“dictated by Russia.” <A 
practical man studying these 
conditions on the spot might 
have been expected to explain, 
further, how and under what 
pretences British capital found 
itself dans cette galére; the 
more so as Lord Salisbury, 
departing from his declared 
principle, is understood to have 
given the bondholders a quasi 
British guarantee for their 
investment. 

Mr Walton was struck by 
the fact that though New- 
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chwang is the last foothold for 
trade that Russia has left us 
in Manchuria, no British gun- 
boat is stationed there. So 
when a “ European ”’—presum- 
ably English — “was attacked 
in the native town, the British 
consul asked the Russians to 
lend him some Cossacks to 
rescue the man.” 

While at Newchwang Mr 
Walton had an interview with 
an intelligent Chinese merchant, 
which is relevant to the pres- 
ent crisis :— 


“ Tiffin with Chinamen. 


“One day Dr Daly invited Mr 
Chen-Yu-Ting, a Chinese merchant 
here, and a Mr Tong, the secretary 
of the Newchwang Extension Railway, 
to tiffin. The former gentleman gave 
me his views on the present political 
situation in China. He considers 
that China may be at any moment 
on the eve of a great crisis. He de- 
scribed the present Empress- Dowager 
as having ‘tucked the young Em- 

ror under her arm, and won’t al- 
ow him to move.’ She is now 
sixty-five years of age, and broken 
in health through being worried with 
the cares and intrigues necessary to 
maintain her ition. He would 
not be surprised to hear of her death 
at any time. When this takes place 
there will probably be three factions 
striving for mastery in China. One 
will be under Jung-Lu, the general- 
issimo of all the forces in North 
China and nephew of the Empress- 
Dowager, who is against reform and 
is anti- foreign. Another faction 
might be headed by Kang - Yi, a 
member of the Grand Council: he 
and Jung-Lu together broke down 


the Reform party, but he will play 
for his own hand if an opportunity 
arises. The third faction would 


ely be under the leadership of 
rince Ching, now President of the 
Tsung-li-Yamén: he is a collateral 
relation of the present Emperor, and 
is to a certain extent patriotic and in 
favour of reform. These are all Man- 
chus; and there would still have to be 
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taken into consideration the Canton- 
ese, amongst whom are to be found 
the majority of the reformers of 
China, and who might obtain the 
support of the Chinese generally in a 
united effort to deprive the Manchus 
of the governing power in China.” 


The same gentleman, evi- 
dently a Cantonese, thought 
the British Government should 
give facilities for the naturalisa- 
tion of Chinese in British pos- 
sessions, quoting the example 
of the French, who manufacture 
French protégés by wholesale 
in countries which are not 
French possessions at all. 

At Peking our traveller had 
interesting discussions with a 
great variety of men of many 
nationalities. Mr Pethick, who 
was Li Hung-Chang’s inter- 
preter, informed him that the 
Tsung-li-Yamén have no exe- 
cutive authority. “They hear 
statements of cases, and then 
report through their President 
to the Grand Council of State 

. which is really the Gov- 
ernment or Cabinet of the 
country.” Individual members 
of the Yamén may also be mem- 
bers of the Grand Council, but 
it is the latter body alone which 
has access to the throne. The 
foreign Ministers, having no ac- 
cess to the Grand Council, are 
unable to approach the Govern- 
ment of China. Hence the im- 
potence of Peking diplomacy. 

Interesting talks with Prince 
Ching, the head of the Tsung- 
li-Yamén, and Li Hung-Chang, 
“a notable man whose ability 
and shrewdness are undoubted,” 
are recorded. Mr Walton had 
to pass under the familiar 
ordeal of Li Hung-Chang’s 
catechism, which all _ inter- 
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viewers resent. 
however, in submitting to 
both the statesmen named 
a scheme of high policy for 
China which they received ap- 
provingly, but “it is usual for 
Chinamen to profess to agree 
with whatever those who inter- 
view them say.” 

Of the British Legation little 
is said except that “the failure 
of our representatives to main- 
tain British interests is due to 
the lack of support on the part 
of Lord Salisbury, by whose 
direction every surrender has 
been made.” He censures the 
British Minister, however, for 
acquiescing in the coup d’état 
whereby “the deposition of the 
Emperor in 1898 and the usur- 
pation of the throne by the 
Empress-Dowager was accom- 
plished.” Neither Mr Walton, 


He succeeded, 


however, nor any other English 


writer on this theme, has indi- 
cated the kind of machinery 
which the British Minister 
might have employed to ob- 
struct that transaction ; though 
he hazards the opinion that 
Sir Claude Macdonald need not 
have condoned the offence by 
allowing his wife to attend a 
reception given by her Imperial 
Majesty. 

Sir Robert Hart made the 
same favourable impression on 
our author as he does on most 
visitors. “He spoke in the 
highest terms of the Chinese, 
and is absolutely devoted to 
their interests.” Mr Walton 
shares in that good opinion of 
the race, “The more I see of the 
Chinese the better I like them,” 
he writes. 

A pathetic interest attaches 
to his interview with the genial 
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Baron von Ketteler, German 
Minister, who was butchered by 
the Chinese on June 18. 

On a second visit to Wei-hai- 
wei, where he was _ hospitably 
entertained by the British naval 
officers and others, Mr Walton 
had a glorious view of “the 
whole harbour and of the British 
zone on the mainland”; but so 
low is his estimate of the man- 
agement of the station that he 
advocates abandoning it to the 
Germans, in order that they 
may “construct a railway to 
connect it with Chefoo.” But 
why Germany should particu- 
larly wish to connect these two 
places, while possessing a mag- 
nificent port of their own close 
by, capable of swallowing up 
both, Mr Walton does not stop 
to explain. 

Port Arthur was next visited, 
where, after detentions which 
were duly explained away, he 
received the usual warm wel- 
come from the Russian authori- 
ties. His observations at Kiao- 
chau are more within the scope 
of a commercial traveller, and 
Mr Walton is happy to make 
himself the medium for pro- 
mulgating the opinions of the 
German authorities that Kiao- 
chau will be open to British 
trade on precisely the same 
terms and conditions as to 
German, and just in the way 
that British possessions are 
equally open to German and 
British traders. 

Shanghai naturally pleased 
Mr Walton very much: the 
fact that all the Chinese cotton- 
mills used Barnsley bobbins 
went straight to his manufac- 
turing heart. “ Even the Euro- 
pean mills there, although they 
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buy their bobbins in London, 

. possibly some portions of 
their requirements are supplied 
from Barnsley.” Throughout 
his whole long journey Mr 
Walton is as true to Barns- 
ley as the needle to the pole, 
and this we say in a spirit 
the very reverse of disparag- 
ing, for it is more Barnsleys, 
more bobbins, and more Wal- 
tons that the country urgently 
needs. 

We have said enough to in- 
dicate the quality of this oppor- 
tune volume, and need not 
follow the author down the 
coast, up the Yangtse, and 
through Japan. The narrative 
is full of pleasant wayside 
gossip, under cover of which 
an immense deal of sound in- 
formation is conveyed, which 
we hope may be widely read 
among the industrial classes. 


In his brief concluding chapter 
on the present crisis, the man 
of business gets a little ultra 
crepidam in deciding offhand 
sundry very large questions, 
and demanding immediate exe- 


cution thereupon. The merit 
of this chapter lies mostly in 
its brevity. 


Of a different calibre and 
on a higher plane is the next 
volume before us. Whatever 
else may be said for or against 
the writings of Mr Colquhoun,} 
there can be no doubt that he 
takes both himself and his work 
seriously. He advances no con- 
clusions until he has amassed a 
solid array of facts to support 
them,—an order of procedure 
which, we venture to think, 
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distinguishes him from the 
majority of those who write 
for a purpose. Recognising 
how quickly the surface know- 
ledge—which is all that any 
European ever acquires con- 
cerning the Far East—becomes 
obsolete, Mr Colquhoun makes 
it a matter of conscience to 
return again and again to the 


fountainhead, and it is this 


practice which gives value to 
his successive studies of things 
Chinese. Though his latest 
work does not bring us up 
quite to the eve of the present 
outbreak, it is nevertheless 
pregnant with warning of im- 
pending calamities, the causes 
of which he points out with a 
steady and fearless hand. It 
seems, therefore, the duty of 
every adult man in this country 
to examine the data which Mr 
Colquhoun so abundantly sup- 
plies, and then form opinions 
of his own on questions which 
are so closely connected with 
the welfare of our own and 
other commercial countries. 

In ‘China in Transforma- 
tion,’ published two years ago, 
Mr Colquhoun showed how that 
country had been shaken by 
recent events, and prognostic- 
ated profound changes which 
were certain to follow. Little 
as it was given to any foreigner, 
however studious, to know of 
the internal factors fermenting 
towards revolution, there were 
outside agencies at work to 
which Mr Colquhoun has use- 
fully directed his study. 

Hitherto it has been the mari- 
time aspect of Chinese affairs 
which has almost alone engaged 
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the attention of Great Britain 
—a partial and inadequate view 
of the question. The events of 
the last ten years have com- 
pelled us to recognise that there 
is a landward as well as a sea- 
ward side to the dominion of 
China. The march of events 
has brought home to us the fact 
that if the ocean is a great high- 


way, so also is the desert, and 


that the arena within which the 
fate of China and of Christendom 
may be decided is likely to be 
where no ship can float. The 
problem of the future in that 
country is essentially a land 
problem ; and we think, there- 
fore, Mr Colquhoun has been 
well advised in endeavouring 
to shift the British point of 
view. 

‘The “Overland” to China’ 
is a conscientious study of the 
country from the north-west, 
showing the approaches to it, 
and the long arms that are 
stretching forward to embrace 
its huge bulk. The writer 
travelled from St Petersburg 
to Peking along the Great 
Siberian Railway as far as it 
was then carried —viz., to 
Irkutsk—and thence by way of 
the great Mongolian desert to 
the capital of China. He opens 
with a lucid study of the 
gradual conquest of Siberia, an 
unknown country where dis- 
covery and conquest went hand 
in hand. “As early as the 
twelfth century the Russians 
already knew of the Ural 
Mountain Tartars and their 
wealth in peltry, and occasion- 
ally raided them,” and _ so 
century after century the 
“knowing” and the “raiding” 
have progressed with variable 
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incidents, but without perma- 
nent check. The law of nature 
has been vindicated, the strong 
has overcome the weak, and 
primitive tribes have succumbed 
to those a little better furnished 
than themselves. 

Of Siberia and its products 
the writer gives a succinct 
account, which is probably as 
much as the general reader can 
assimilate. His chief attention 
is directed, not to the vast area 
of fertile Siberia, but to that 
narrow thread of steel which 
runs through its whole breadth. 
The great Siberian railway is 
shown to be a grand Imperial 
conception, for the enormous 
territories of Russia in Asia, ex- 
tending from the Ural Moun- 
tains to the sea of Japan, must 
lie fallow, unpeopled, unor- 
ganised, until something better 
than a tarantass drawn by 
shaggy ponies joins up the 
sections of that 4500 miles of 
worse than corduroy road. 


“The key,” says the author, “ is 
communications. These cover 


all obstacles to Siberian — that 


have ever been adduce ifficulties 
of transport, prohibitive wages—un- 
scientific methods, deficient capital 
and organisation, official maladminis- 
tration. With the iron road awaken- 
ing the echoes of the vast tracts of 
solemn forests, where three centuries 
ago the Tunguz and Buriat might 
only note the cries of animals scarcely 
wilder than themselves ; and bridging 
rivers where till yesterday the fishers 
man’s birch-bark canoe alone glided 
through the solitary reaches, Siberia 
will be indeed conquered, and, with 
a steel yoke about her neck, compelled 
to yield her all: of grain and cattle, 
furs, and fish, and timber ; porphyry 
and gold ; coal, lead, and mercury ; 
silver, copper, and iron, —all the 
wealth X has, under guard of 
eternal snow and ice, so long held 
in trust’for future centuries.” 
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But what is true of Siberia 
is not less true of Eastern Mon- 
golia, of the great Amur and 
Ussuri region which Russia 
severed from China forty years 
ago, and of that immense rich 
territory still nominally belong- 
ing to China, which may per- 
haps retain its name of Man- 
churia, through which the great 
Siberian railway reaches its ter- 
minus in the Gulf of Pechili. 
Not the least of the many ser- 
vices Mr Colquhoun has ren- 
dered to the public is the stross 
which he has laid upon the 
wealth of that territory :— 


“In the eyes of Siberians Man- 
churia is a paradise. With a climate 
more moderate than that of Canada, 
with winters which they speak of 
with enthusiasm, yet this rich coun- 
try, the future garden of Siberia and 
Russia, was dismissed in a sentence 
by a British official reporting to the 
Foreign Office. ‘Nothing,’ said he, 
‘can be os commercially speak- 
ing, from Manchuria, a desolate region 
through which about a thousand 
miles | of the Trans-Siberian will 
run.”’ 


With pathetic irony the au- 
thor reflects that the best in- 
formation on these countries 
and the first ideas for develop- 
ing them have come from Brit- 
ish sources :-— 


“The advantages to be looked for 
in the construction of railways in 
Manchuria were first pointed out by 
the Scotch missionary Williamson, 
who suggested a line from Talien-wan 
Bay to Mukden, the whole course rich 
in minerals, terminating in the pulse- 
and indigo-producing districts in the 
north, and thus commanding the 
entire commerce of the country.” 


This is the identical line 
which has been adopted by 


the Russians. 
Mr Colquhoun traversed the 
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Yangtse valley to excellent 
purpose, and although nothing 
very flattering to British patri- 
otism is to be extracted from 
his lucubrations, the truth is 


nevertheless wholesome, and 
ought to be known. The 
British sphere of influence, 


which was two years ago 
paraded as a great acquis- 
ition for this country and a 
triumph of Foreign Office dip- 
lomacy, Mr Colquhoun, who 
on this point and most others 
is in perfect accord with Mr 
Walton, treats as an audacious 
myth. This illusory concession 
“was not a title on which a 
usurer would have advanced 
money at fifty per cent 
interest.” 

The cloud which broods over 
the author’s mind in connec- 
tion with the problem of Cen- 
tral China is Anarchy, the 
spectre which has haunted the 
friends of China for the last 
six years. Whether or not Mr 
Colquhoun’s prophylactic be the 
only or the best one, it is at 
least shared by most of the 
residents in these provinces, 
who consider that the plague 
of Anarchy, if arrested at all, 
must be by British inoculation. 
“What is wanted is the in- 
tervention of the British to 
strengthen the hands of the 
native authorities, and to prove 
to them that their own safety 
lies in keeping order by exer- 
cising the power they possess. 
. . . It is the one thing which 
can preserve many millions of 
people from the horrors of 
Anarchy.” Nor would this, 
in the opinion of our author, 
be wasted expenditure, for “to 
improve the condition of the 
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masses would be promptly pro- 
ductive, and England would 
receive back her own with 
usury; . . . to infuse into 
China a healing and saving 
influence on a clear financial 
basis is the white man’s bur- 
den, which Britain is called 
upon to take up; . but 
‘ it is a man’s job that 
has to be done.” 

The present outbreak of what 
is ominously like official An- 
archy lends poignant interest 
to these vaticinations. The 
measures suggested by Mr 
Colquhoun are in fact being 
tardily applied, but who knows 
whether the malady is not too 
far advanced for the preventive 
remedies to take effect ? 


Lady travellers have con- 
tributed not a little by their 
picturesque descriptions to the 
common stock of knowledge 
about China. The last, but by 
no means the least, of these viva- 
cious writers paints on a back- 
ground of sober philosophy. Mrs 
Scidmore’s volume! is there- 
fore a fitting supplement to the 
cursory book of Mr Walton, 
and the deeper political essays 
of Mr Colquhoun. An exor- 
dium of twelve pages on the 
“degenerate empire,” and a 
peroration of five pages on the 
unintelligibility of the Chinese, 
enclose between them 400 
pages of terse and brilliant 
description of things seen and 
heard during seven separate 
visits to the country, covering 
a period of fifteen years. 

The authoress had access to 
the best foreign sources of in- 
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formation, of the philosophic 
value of which, however, her 
estimate is but moderate. “In 
despair,” she says at the end 
of her book, “at my own 
changing and deflected vision, 
I have asked a hundred resi- 
dents the same questions: Who 
does know these people? who 
really understands them? and 
the direct answers have always 
been negative.” 

If some of the facile writers 
who have not seen the country 
at all, or not seen a tithe of 
what Mrs Scidmore has, nor 
brought a fraction of her in- 
telligence to the study of what 
they have seen, would but take 
a leaf out of her book, we 
might be spared many jejune 
projects of king-making, trans- 
fer of capitals, and trifling 
matters of that sort which fall 
within the ambient of the arm- 
chair. 

Like her compeers, Mrs Scid- 
more, while digesting much of 
the information supplied to her 
by her foreign guides, leaves 
also much undigested, which 
naturally tends to crude judg- 
ments. It is a failing inherent 
in humanity to be most assured 
on those matters of which it 
is most ignorant. A concrete 
example may be cited in the 
estimates made of the popula- 
tion of China. The figure has 
jumped in thirty years from 
three hundred to four hundred 
millions, for no better reason 
apparently than that the higher 
number has become fashionable. 
No up-to-date orator would 
think of quoting less. And as 
with the empire so with the 
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separate provinces, the popula- 
tions of which are passed from 
mouth to mouth (ore rotundo) 
in rolling millions, and accepted 
as axiomatic truths. When- 
ever it happens, however, that 
writers are forced to consider 
some single town or district 
within their own observation, 
the imposing unanimity dis- 
appears. Thus the population of 
Peking, given by Mrs Scidmore 
as “1,300,000 fanatic foreign- 
hating Chinese,” is set down 
by Mr Walton, without quali- 
fication or reserve, at 700,000. 

In Chinese numeration it 
would appear all that can be 
reasonably expected of authori- 
ties is that they agree as to the 
ciphers, leaving the digits only 
as debatable land. Diffidence 
as to what is partially known, 
combined with confidence as to 
what is wholly unknown, seems 
rather characteristic of writers 
on China, and for an obvious 
enough reason. They will re- 
peat with proper misgiving the 
sayings of a Chinese with whom 
they have conversed face to 
face, and whom they have 
tested by cross - questioning, 
while they will give out with- 
out the least hesitation, not the 
words, but the secret intents of 
the heart of those whom they 
have never seen. 

The authoress showed a very 
just appreciation of the strat- 
egical predicament of the for- 
eign diplomats and residents in 
Peking, to which current events 
are lending a gruesome signifi- 
cance: “Shut like rats in a 
trap in a double-walled city.” 

The “break-up” of China 
Mrs Scidmore calls a “catch- 
phrase.” 
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“Tt is an old story,” she says, “often 
repeated in this oldest surviving em- 
pire of the world. . .. A mere ‘ break- 
up’ or change of dynasty is nothing 
new to Confucius’ people, and China 
will continue to break up at intervals 
for thousands more years to come. 
That same shibboleth of the handful 
of reformers of to-day, ‘China for the 
Chinese,’ is thousands of years old too, 
heard each time the empire was ex- 
ploited by northern Tartars, each 
time a native dynasty arose. It is 
raised now, as time-honoured custom 
ordains, when yet another Tartar 
conqueror advances from the north, 
and vital thrusts are being dealt from 
the south, the east, and from the 
west. There was a worse state pre- 
vailing when Confucius wandered 
from state to state trying to arouse 
the rulers and people, pos. time may 
have only swung round again for 
another great moral teacher to rise 
up, scourge, and lead this certainly 
chosen people.” 


The gifted authoress closes 
her book with a sigh for her 
long-lived empire :— 

“China is very old, very tired— 
sick. It craves rest and peace—any- 
thing for peace ; peace at any price. 
It does not want to be dragged out 
into the fierce white light and the 
contests of the new century. But 
how can it prevent it? Will it rouse 
itself from its long paralysis and be- 
numbed sleep, or will it be rudely 
awakened, broken up this time on a 


wheel of progress ?” 

Well, Mrs Scidmore has had 
her answer, probably not the 
one she expected. China has 
dragged itself, not into the 
white light of open contest, 
but into the lurid light of Hell. 
It has roused itself indeed, but 
it is to an orgie of oriental 
massacre. Until the fumes of 
Gehenna have passed away, it 
will be idle to forecast what 
the new century may have in 
store for China and for the 
world. The Yellow Peril is 
upon us with a vengeance. 
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THE PASSING OF SUMMER. 


Woops russet red— 
Full fruited orchards and the golden haze, 
That round the edges of the short’ning days; 
And fresher grows the sultry air at night, 
And sharper gleam the starry spears of light 
In the blue vault o’erhead— 
The year has pass’d its noon, and Summer’s sped. 





Green glades are crossed 
With fairy gossamers, dew-drench’d and fine, 
And in the hedgerows berried jewels shine— 
Deep purpling sloes, and scarlet of the brier, 
While the great beeches flame to sudden fire 

At the first touch of frost— 

An added glow for every glory lost. 





No songsters fill 
The air with music; in gay companies 
Feather’d explorers hurry towards the seas: 
The falling leaves in elfin dances fly, 
And fragrant pine-cones drop in hollows dry ; 
But yet on moor and hill 
The heather wears its royal vesture still. 


Autumn is here— 
A sun-brown’d reaper—strong of arm and fleet, 
The ripen’d corn in sheaves about his feet ; 

The last flower Summer left is on his breast : 
“Be still, O patient Earth,” he cries, “and rest— 
Sleep through dark days and drear 
Till Spring shall whisper in thy dreaming ear!” 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—xX. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


A VERY FLYING COLUMN— THE HEILBRON CONVOY — AT THE LITTLE 
CALEDON — WASTAGE — LORD ROBERTS MOVES EAST—THE NEW 


STRATEGY. 


AFTER the capture of Bethle- 
hem, De Wet, with Steyn and 
his dissolving army, penetrated 
into the difficult country of 
the Caledon, a large river form- 
ing the boundary between 
the Orange River Colony and 
Basutoland ; confined through- 
out by mountains rugged and 
precipitous, overlooking the 
valley of the river, and well 
suited to Boer tactics. Six 
miles south of Fouriesburg, the 
latest seat of Mr Steyn’s gov- 
ernment, is the Little Caledon 
river, its course nearly parallel 
to the Caledon, which it joins 
soon after; itself cramped up 
in a narrow rock-bound valley ; 
the mountains between inacces- 
sible except by crossing the 
rivers enclosing them. It was 
here that the Boers, with their 
guns, waggons, and a vast 
number of cattle, found wel- 
come breathing-time after the 
running fights which De Wet’s 
tactics had forced upon them. 
But that clever commandant 
recognised that to be immured 
in such a natural fastness 
would mean purely defensive 


action, to rob him of all that 
mobility which had rendered 
his raids possible. He was 
sufficient of a soldier to see that 
defensive tactics must fail in 
the end. True they were the 
Boer habit, and had been freely 
used, at first with prominent 
advantage, to fade out later on 
into the ignominious spectacle 
he saw on all sides,—Boers 
beaten back, sullen and dis- 
jointed ; simple farmers every- 
where on the run; heaven-born 
commandants discredited fugi- 
tives, surrendered or in hiding ; 
himself and Botha alone in the 
field, a wall of British troops in 
front of both of them, each one 
hoping that the other would 
come in first, “hands up.” He 
had sufficient knowledge of his 
countrymen to foresee the ad- 
vantage of Mr Steyn’s presence 
—he had kept him in his com- 
pany, of late very closely; and 
now that the ex- President, 
representing the civil power, 
was altogether in his hands as 
representing the military power 
he decided to use him up to the 
bitter end. 





In the July number, p. 140, the name of the officer who cut the line north of 
Bloemfontein previous to the occupation of the town by Lord Roberts was 


given as Major Weston-Hunter. 


The officer was Major Hunter-Weston, R.E., 


the same who made attempts on the railroad at Kroonstad and Pretoria, — 
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So a flying column of 2000 
men, absolutely light, carrying 
the barest necessaries of life, 
was organised. Each man had 
a led horse to carry stores ; five 
guns, some light carts, well 
horsed, to follow and keep up 
with the rapid marches that he 
intended, were added. On the 
17th July, about ten days after 
arrival, everything being ready, 
this column made for Bethle- 
hem, across Stabbert’s Nek, on 
the north, cutting rapidly round 
Generals Clements and Paget, 
and riding hard for Lindley ; 
near which place, on the 19th 
inst., the 3rd cavalry brigade, 
under temporary command of 
General Little, caught part of it 
up, when a fight ensued, the 
Boers breaking up to disappear 
vaguely into space. On the same 
day General Broadwood, with 
his brigade, who had been also 
following, came up with an- 
other portion, six miles west of 
Heilbron, and attacked; the 
darkness only preventing their 
laager from capture, the Boers 
again dispersing during the 
night. A detached party turned 
up on the night of the 21st 
inst. near Honig Spruit, thirty 
miles distant, where they cut 
the railway and_ telegraph, 
and captured a supply train 
with an escort of 100 men of 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers in 
charge of a truck containing 
specie for Lord Roberts, which 
had fortunately been detached 
farther south. The main body 
crossed the line a little to the 
north, making for the Vaal in 
the direction of Potchefstroom, 
and reached Vredefort on the 
22nd inst. ; the pursuit captur- 
ing some waggons, and follow- 
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ing to Reitzburg, where De Wet 
halted, in a position upon the 
hills near, his intention being to 
join the wandering commandos 
which had reappeared in the 
western Transvaal, where the 
hasty surrender of arms and 
general submission of farmers 
had been hailed with premature 
satisfaction. 

The importance of frustrating 
his scheme and capturing him 
was so apparent that General 
Ian Hamilton’s division was de- 
tached from the main army and 
moved back to Rustenburg, 
where General Baden - Powell 
had become invested by Delarey ; 
General Smith-Dorrien’s in- 
fantry brigade marching south 
to occupy the railroad north 
of Potchefstroom ; the force 
under Lord Methuen taking 
up @ position west of Lin- 
deques drift to intercept De 
Wet attempting to cross the 
Vaal. Lord Kitchener, who 
was placed in command of the 
whole operation, hurried to 
Reitzburg immediately on the 
news arriving of the Boers’ 
stand there, and waited, watch- 
ing them till 6th August, 
when they began to move their 
waggons across the Vaal at De 
Wet’s drift, some twelve miles 
east of the position they had 
quitted ; Lord Kitchener follow- 
ing with his mounted men on 
the 8th inst., in time to come 
up with their rearguard and 
engage it on the following 
day near Lindeques drift; at 
the same time that Lord 
Methuen fought another rear- 
guard action near Buffelshoek, 
driving the enemy off a suc- 
cession of hills which they 
held with great obstinacy, and 
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capturing some waggons and 
ambulances. 

On the 10th inst. Lord Kit- 
chener at Gatsrand, north of 
Potchefstroom, got into connec- 
tion with Lord Methuen at 
Taaisbosch Spruit, a few miles 
to the south-west, the enemy 
flying in front of them in an 
endeavour to reach the railway 
at Welvendiend station, twenty- 
five miles north-east of Potchef- 
stroom; Lerd Methuen follow- 
ing so close after as to capture 
a gun and shell the main body ; 
General Smith-Dorrien’s infan- 
try, by forced marches, just 
failing to anticipate them. On 
the 13th inst. De Wet, still 
flying in a northerly direction, 
felt the pursuit so keenly as to 
compel him to blow up some 
waggons of ammunition, to leave 
behind horses too exhausted to 
travel the pace, and to permit 
60 prisoners to rejoin the British 
troops. It was evident that he 
was making every effort to join 
Delarey with his force, which 
had now dwindled to 700; the 
former with about 5000 men ex- 
pecting him in the hills near 
Rustenburg—an advance com- 
mando, to act as a feeler, having 
attacked Frederikstadt, a sta- 
tion on the line fifteen miles 
north of Potchefstroom, on the 
3rd inst., to be beaten off by the 
C.I.V., who were holding the 
post, with slight loss; but on 
the 12th inst. the little garrison 
was so hardly pressed by an- 
other attack that they were 
forced to retire on Blaauwbank, 
thirty miles farther north. 

In the meantime De Wet, by 
dividing up his force into small 
bodies and moving at night, 
which his intimate acquaintance 
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with the country rendered pos- 
sible, turned sharp to the west, © 
the pursuit still following on, 
north, which direction he again 
resumed as soon as clear of 
Lord Methuen, who had so 
nearly closed with him. He had 
now gained the open country, 
where the farmers, on parole, 
broke the oath}they had taken 
without delay till he was again 
at the head of several thousand 
men, to turn up, with them, 
on the 17th inst., at Delarey’s 
headquarters in the mountains 
north of Rustenburg, after just 
a month’s hard riding, with the 
pick of our army in chase: an 
object-lesson which our cavalry 
leaders may well take to heart. 
What a civilian could do a 
military man can do also if he 
is not above learning from a 
simple farmer. We have horses 
as good as the Boers,—if not, 
we can breed them; men as 
good as they are, if they will 
take a leaf out of their book. 
In one thing only they will 
beat us, for the present—they 
know the country, and we do 
not. 


De Wet has been nominated 
as a master of strategy—say 
rather of irregular warfare— 
because he has had the com- 
mon-sense to grasp the incom- 
petency of his enemies, and 
take advantage of it. He had 
his chance when Lord Roberts 
was compelled to break up his 
force in the Orange River 
Colony into many small sub- 
divisions: it must be so when 
communications have to be 
maintained. To guard the line 
alone will require many isolated 
posts along its 400 miles; con- 
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voys are pushing up or return- 

‘ing, their escorts tempting an 
attack; reinforcements are hur- 
rying up to refresh the main 
army, others to support posts 
scattered everywhere, all de- 
manding men in command 
ready to undertake indepen- 
dent action at any moment 
or under any circumstances, 
Given common-sense to start 
upon, these men are asked to 
bear in mind that they are in 
an enemy’s country where 
every one is on the enemy’s 
side,—his character to sneak 
up on the chance to shoot you 
down if he can, or to run away 
if he cannot. All the rest can 
be met by the military profi- 
ciency they have achieved from 
crammers, examinations, text- 
books, field training, staff col- 
lege, manceuvres, and other 
aids to learning. 

It is not much to ask that a 
man should be able to put in 
practice the rudiments of his 
profession when the time comes ; 
yet De Wet has come across a 
great many who cannot. An 
instance occurred in the cap- 
ture of the 13th battalion Im- 
perial Yeomanry, three com- 
panies of which on the 25th 
May were in Kroonstad, the 
Duke of Cambridge’s Own 
marching in from Bloemfontein 
in the evening after a 15-mile 
march on short rations. Then 
a telegram arrived from Lindley, 
forty - five miles off, ordering 
them to join General Colvile 
there by the next night, Sat- 
urday. The three companies 
picked up one day’s ration, and 
started off at 5 P.M. with a 
convoy of waggons, marching 
all the forty-five miles on almost 
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empty stomachs, arriving on 
the afternoon of Sunday to find 
General Colvile gone, and the 
town full of Boers. It has been 
said that Colonel Spragge, in 
command of the Yeomanry, was 
to blame for neglecting to ascer- 
tain this; but common-sense 
would tell him that as the gen- 
eral wanted him, it was not 
necessary to enter the town 
where he was to meet him with 
a couple of troopers in front, 
fifty yards apart, a couple more 
riding round outside, and others 
crowning the hills above it, 
while he himself seized the post- 
master and examined the mail- 
bags. It was more natural to 
ride on in front to report his 
arrival to the general, and learn 
what he wanted him for. But 
General Colvile had left the 
place that morning at sunrise 
without a word to the Yeo- 
manry toiling along the road, 
hungry and dusty; and so 
Colonel Spragge did the best 
he could, got into some sort of 
position, sent off troopers to 
General Colvile and to General 
Rundle, and sat down for four 
days’ hard fighting, 370 Yeomen 
against a couple of thousand 
Boers. 

The messengers reached Gen- 
eral Colvile, in camp, eighteen 
miles on the road to Heilbron, 
where he said he hoped to ar- 
rive to-morrow—sending word 
to Colonel Spragge, “‘The enemy 
are between me and you, and I 
cannot send back supplies: if 
you cannot join me by road at 
Heilbron, you must retire on 
Kroonstad, living on the coun- 
try, and, if necessary, abandon- 
ing your waggons.” The troop- 
ers realised this would not re- 
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lieve their comrades, fighting 
desperately on a meat lozenge 
and two spoonfuls of jam in 
forty - eight hours; so they 
galloped off to Kroonstad, where 
Lord Methuen was, who started 
in half an hour and marched 
forty-four miles in twenty-five 
hours, but was too late. Of the 
two other messengers, one was 
shot, the other captured: does 
it require a master of strategy 
to meet such a pitiful tale of 
muddle ? 

The capture of the convoy 
for the Highland Brigade at 
Heilbron cannot fairly be put 
to the credit of De Wet’s 
“masterly strategy,” so con- 
stricted was the poor helpless 
thing by the muddle of many 
masters. It was sent off from 
Winburg under escort of a 
company and a half, “odd 
men” for the brigade, with 
orders to pick it up at Kroon- 
stad ; this being changed after- 
wards to Heilbron, the convoy 
to follow by rail to Vredefort 
Road, and thence by road. 
The enemy was known to be 
in the vicinity, and in possession 
of artillery; but this scratch 
escort was thought to be 
sufficient. Arrived at Vrede- 
fort Road, it was met with 
conflicting orders,—to move on 
Heilbron, and advice by the 
staff officer there to wait. One 
authority reported that the 
escort which was to meet it 
had already started from Heil- 
bron ; while General Macdonald, 
‘in command of the Highland 
Brigade, which was opposed— 
practically surrounded—for the 
last five days of its march, 
wired not tofsend it on till 
it could be escorted by a 
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strong force of mounted troops, 
infantry, and artillery. So the 
officer in command laagered up. 
Suspicion was aroused by the 
absence of a colonial conductor, 
who had been sent after some 
oxen: it was discovered too 
late that he had given the 
information to De Wet which 
led to the capture, 

On the night of the 2nd June 
the convoy moved off, part of 
the escort, it is said, being 
asleep in the waggons. Next 
day some oxen were seen feed- 
ing on the flank, a sign of 
waggons not far off; so the 
convoy laagered up once more, 
and an officer sent an orderly a 
short distance off, to recon- 
noitre, only to return without 
having seen anything. A mes- 
sage was sent back to Vredefort 
Road, where 1000 details had 
collected, and at 8 A.M. on the 
4th inst. an answer came from 
Major Haig, in command there, 
that “he had got, with 600 
men, within four miles of the 
convoy.” He got two miles 
nearer and then turned back, 
hearing that the railhead was 
threatened. An hour after this 
was received a flag of truce 
came in, covering a message 
from De Wet, “I have 1200 
men and 5 guns—surrender at 
once.” An attempt to get 
terms was refused by De Wet, 
who saw that the convoy lay in 
the hollow of his hand, when 
the whole party capitulated. 


But the escape of De Wet 
with 2000 burghers was met 
with many objections by Prins- 
loo, who had succeeded to the 
command. His forces consisted 
of about 8000 Boers, mostly 
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belonging to local commandos, 
rendering slight obedience to 
any commandant but their 
own. Discipline, always lax 
amongst them, was entirely 
lost; the general command 
itself was disputed by several 
commandants; and they were 
unable to reform themselves 
into an organised support to 
De Wet, and to despatch 
another commando, under 
Roux, as had been agreed 
upon, to join him; their dis- 
sensions delaying the departure 
of this commando until General 
Rundle was able to block the 
passes it was making for. 
Fouriesburg, round which they 
were congregated, lies in a 
somewhat wide basin, through 
which the Brandwater stream 
runs to join the Caledon. This 
basin is enclosed by mountains, 
pierced by few passes, all of 
them capable of allowing the 
Boers time to withdraw their 
waggons. 

General Hunter, who had 
arrived from the north, divined 
their object, and formed his 
plans to meet their own. On 
the 23rd inst. a simultaneous 
movement on the passes which 
led into the valley was made. 
Of these Retief’s and Stabbert’s 
are on the north; Naauwpoort 
more to the west, with two less 
important —Golden Gate and 
Inguwooni; while farther south 
is Commando Nek. To the 
east is an almost inaccessible 
mountain tract, .across which 
waggons could not be hauled. 
The south is closed by the 
valley of the Little Caledon, 
narrow and precipitous. Gen- 
eral Hunter attacked Retief’s 
Nek; Generals Clements and 
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Paget, Stabbert’s Nek ; General 


B. Hamilton, with General 
Macdonald, Naauwpoort Nek; 
and General Rundle, Commando 
Nek. 

General Hunter was opposed 
with great determination. The 
first pass was very narrow, the 
hills on either side rising into 
mountains, crowded with rifle- 
men: to force it by direct 
attack was impossible. So the 
2nd Black Watch were sent 
round to attempt to turn it by 
a precipitous bridle-path; on 
climbing which the Boers met 
them with such a well-directed 
fire as obliged them to creep 
along under cover of the boul- 
ders, till, with great exertion, 
they gained some outlying 
kopjes, where they remained 
till dusk, when in the failing 
light they took the nek with a 
rush at the first assault. While 
this attack was proceeding, the 
2nd Royal Sussex and 1st High- 
land Light Infantry made a 
direct attack on the main pass ; 
advancing, covered by artillery, 
across an open plain, under fire 
from an enemy behind every 
rock and boulder, till, finding a 
convenient donga leading to the 
foot of the pass, they crept into 
it. But the face was too steep 
to climb, and the men had to 
lie still while the Royal Sussex 
succeeded in clearing the rocks, 
and clambering up a hill which 
commanded the pass, to be again 
foiled by its steepness. So the 
capture of it had to be aban- 
doned, and the troops retired 
after dark to the camp from 
which they started. 

Next day the attack by the 
bridle-path was resumed, as- 
sisted by a heavy mist—some 
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Colonial scouts, with four com- 
panies of the Highland Light 
Infantry, crowning the heights 
on either side. But the Boers, 
fearing a night-attack, had left 
during the night; and the nek 
was occupied by the Highlanders 
without a shot being fired. The 
head of the ravine still re- 
mained, in which the Boers 
took such excellent cover that 
not a head could be seen. Some 
artillery fire on both sides was 
tried, with little effect, till the 
2nd Seaforth Highlanders, 
creeping up, supported by the 
fire of the Black Watch, got 
the word to charge at the 
same moment that some volun- 
teers of the Royal Sussex made 
a rush across the open, so start- 
ling in its audacity that the 
Boer fire became unsteady, 
allowing our men to race along 
unharmed; seeing which, and 
dreading the bayonet, they 
turned and fied in a terrible 
hurry, scattering down the 
rocky precipices to their ponies. 
About 250 of them were got 
up in khaki—on this occasion, 
fortunately, with no damage to 
our men from the deception. 
Their force, numbering about 
6000, was followed up _ by 
General Hunter to Fouries- 
burg, which he occupied on 
the 26th inst., after a series of 
engagements, 

On the 26th General Mac- 
donald, following the Boers, 
caught up their rearguard nine 
miles from Naauwpoort, and 
engaged it from early morning 
till dark, the result being to 
effectually block Naauwpoort 
Nek to the Boer waggons. 
General Hunter during his 
advance was twice checked at 
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two neks, both strong posi- 
tions—one of which was taken 
before dark, the second during 
the night without fighting. At 
Fouriesburg he was joined by 
Generals Clements and Paget ; 
also by General Rundle, who 
had arrived with his division 
on the previous day, after 
forcing his way through Com- 
mando Nek. 

The basin of the Brandwater 
was now in our possession, and 
the Boers, not being willing to 
risk an engagement, retreated 
hastily down the rocks and 
mountains that enclose the 
valley of the Little Caledon, 
expecting to find a way to 
escape by the two passes lead- 
ing from it—Naauwpoort Nek 
and Golden Gate. But General 
Hunter, again seeing through 
their intention, had sent Gen- 
eral B, Hamilton with his 
brigade to guard the former ; 
General Macdonald, strongly re- 
inforced, going to Golden Gate ; 
himself advancing through the 
Caledon valley. The Boers 
detached a rearguard to oppose 
him, which, on the 28th inst., 
he engaged and beat back; 
Brabant’s and  Rimington’s 
Scouts moving along the flanks, 
the infantry attacking in front 
the Boer position on a hill in 
the centre of the valley, and on 
which they had a gun posted. 
A shot from our 4.7-in. gun 
put this out of action, and 
drove off the Boer gunners, 
who eventually scattered down 
the reverse slopes,—our troops 
following them up the valley 
which they vainly tried to 
leave, our guns at Naauwpoort 
Nek and Golden Gate thrust- 
ing them back, while the main 
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body pushed them up in rear. 
They had forced their way so 
far into the passes that they 
could not extricate themselves, 
twenty miles of the only road 
was hopelessly blocked by their 
waggons, and they could not 
expect to fight successfully so 
encumbered. A meeting was 
therefore called, at which 
Prinsloo advised surrender. 
This led to much disagree- 
ment, the burghers being al- 
lowed in the end to do as 
they pleased : some commandos 
assented, others were resolute 
to hold out. 

On the morning of the 29th 
inst., by way of temporising, 
a flag of truce with a letter 
was sent asking for a four 
days’ armistice to arrange peace 
negotiations, which was refused 
—the only terms offered being 
unconditional surrender. On 
this a second letter from Prins- 
loo came in, offering to give 
up his men and rifles if they 
might keep their horses and 
be free to return to their farms, 
which was also refused, General 
Hunter adding that every one 
who surrendered would be con- 
sidered as a prisoner of war, 
and that hostilities would con- 
tinue tili they were defeated 
or surrendered. This brought 
matters to a crisis, and Prinsloo 
to his senses; for soon after- 
wards he sent in to accept the 
terms offered, and at 11 A.M. 
on the 31st inst. came into our 
camp, accompanied by two com- 
mandants and about 1000 men, 
with their rifles and a 9-pounder 
gun, besides—what was more 
important to our men—1400 
horses. The Boers rode _ be- 
tween two long lines of our 
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troops drawn up on the hills 
overlooking the valley, and 
threw down their rifles as they 
passed. A number of them 
got away during the night; 
many more gave themselves up 
at other camps. Olivier, with 
1500 men and five guns, got 
away, and took up a position 
outside, in which he declared 
his intention to fight us, in- 
forming General Hamilton that 
he did not recognise the sur- 
render made by Prinsloo, Al- 
together, some 4000 men and 
horses, with three guns, and 
a vast quantity of ammunition 
and stores, surrendered. 

A difficulty is met with when 
fighting an enemy who does 
not consider himself controlled 
by the laws of civilised warfare. 
On our side we are bound in 
honour to observe most strictly 
the “customs of war.” More 
than that, we are bound to 
follow the customs of humanity 
which obtain amongst civilised 
nations, even to straining a 
point in favour of the other side 
which is fighting an irregular, 
scrappy sort of war, with men 
held together by the slightest 
discipline and their own indi- 
vidual instincts; with little or 
no experience of the ways of 
civilised people or of such ties 
as honour, truth, and justice, 
which knit men together. With 
them, to be at war is to resort 
to any expedient, however bar- 
barous, by which they can con- 
quer or get the best of an 
enemy; and in our treatment 
of the Boers who have found it 
convenient to come in, we have 
deluded ourselves with the idea 
that every one who is suffi- 
ciently civilised to wear a coat 
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puts it outside a civilised mind 
and a civilised body. South 
Africa will have taught us that 
there are savages who sport 
trousers. 


* . ° . 

Men at home have been so 
surfeited with successes that 
they become impatient for more 
if the current begins to slacken. 
They count up the days already 
spent in Pretoria, and whisper 
round the corner, “ Why don’t 
he push on? he’s got all his 
boots, and his trousers, and his 
horses, and over 200,000 men 
—surely he might move along 
with only Botha to stand up 
against him, and Buller to lend 
a hand.” Now, 200,000 men 
look very imposing on paper ; 
how do they look on the 
ground? The army of Lord 
Roberts is an invading army, 
subject to innumerable drains, 
called by military men “ wast- 
age.” A German writer says 
that “invading armies melt 
away like snow.” 

To explain how this is brought 
about, the figures in the case of 
a division which landed at Cape 
Town in time to take part in 
the march to Bloemfontein will 
show. It would have embarked 
at full war strength 10,000, 
which, when a battalion de- 
tached on landing and loss from 
sickness are deducted, reached 
De Kiel’s drift in time to 
accompany the cavalry to the 
Modder and Bloemfontein only 
6854 strong; to still further 
lose by the way 1526, killed, 
wounded, and sick: marching 
in 5328 of the 10,000 men that 
had landed two months pre- 
viously. The division had 
shrunk to a brigade—a wast- 
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age of one-half after a month’s 
fighting and marching. 

From the total of the original 
strength one-tenth must be 
taken, say 20,000 for non- 
combatants, in addition to the 
men needed to guard the lines 
of communication—the princi- 
pal difficulty to be faced. On 
this point the country north of 
the Orange river and of Lady- 
smith, through which the two 
lines to Pretoria run, must be 
considered hostile — the first 
through the Orange River 
Colony, 420 miles long; the 
other, vid Natal, 300 miles,— 
altogether 700 miles to be 
guarded; which, at the rate 
of 4500 men for every 100 
miles, will absorb 30,000 
more. Shrinkage from sick- 
ness, wounds, killed, &c., will 
amount at least to half the 
original total, say 100,000, leav- 
ing a remainder of 50,000 com- 
batants at the front. Of these, 
if 12,000 are with General 
Buller, 10,000 looking after De 
Wet, and 6000 in garrison at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
Lord Roberts is left with 
22,000 men available to follow 
up Botha with his 14,000 
mounted men; while of the 
men with Lord Roberts only a 
small moiety are mounted. A 
month previous to the move 
the household cavalry regiment 
rode out only 50 strong, the 
two cavalry brigades number- 
ing barely 1000; while the 
mounted infantry brigade, orig- 
inally 5000, could only muster 
1400. All the time the line 


in rear lengthened daily: it is 
140 miles to Machadodorp, 
every mile requiring guards to 
be dropped. 
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The figures are rough, but in 
round numbers sufficiently cor- 
rect to show how men are 
swallowed up in a campaign. 
The longer it continues the 
more capacious its swallow, as 
the Boers know very well; 
hence the guerilla warfare they 
have initiated as a delaying 
factor, and one difficult to meet 
in an extended region with a 
limited force, a small part 
mounted, and that badly, many 
on “wretched Argentines,” half 
fed on strange forage in a 
strange country, handicapped 
by the weight their riders have 
to carry, galloping after an 
enemy born in the saddle, with 
a “graceful seat showing his 
complete sympathy with his 
mount,” a hardy pony knowing 
the country as well as does his 
master, and accustomed to pick 
up a meal wherever he may 
chance to be. As Burnham 
the scout says, “If a mounted 
Boer had half a mile start, it 
was practically impossible for 
an English trooper to overtake 
him. It was more likely that 
the Boer would increase the 
intervening distance.” And to 
add to the going-power of the 
Boer pony over our cavalry 
horses is the ridiculous weight 
with which the latter are 
loaded, every ounce detracting 
from speed and staying-power— 
18 stone of man, to fight, and 
dead weight to crush. Will it 
never dawn upon War Office 
armchairs that the days of the 
heavy dragoon with his “ shock- 
action” and his trotting past 
spectators went out with 
Brown Bess and other theatri- 
cals? Men with African ex- 
perience have told us when 
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winter comes that we shall be 
even with the Boers. There 
will be no grass, they can’t 
carry forage, and their ponies 
will die or be too weak to 
gallop. . Winter has ceme, but 
they still out-gallop our horses, 
whose forage is carried for 
them. 

It was known that the cap- 
ture of a convoy just as General 
French started on his ride to 
Kimberley resulted in half 
rations for man and horse and 
a large percentage of deaths in 
the subsequent ride to Bloem- 
fontein. A correspondent who 
was at Paardeberg says this 
was due to the department con- 
cerned not having made pre- 
parations for giving the horses 
sufficient rations to keep them 
alive: 6 lb. oats and 4 lb. of 
hay will hardly keep a horse in 
condition to do his daily jog- 
trot round the park, yet that 
was considered enough for the 
horses that set out to gallop 
after the Boers to Bloemfon- 
tein :-— 


“The Cavalry Division had arrived 
at Paardeberg reduced in numbers, 
but still a fine fighting force ; there 
was no grazing there, and the horses 
had to put up with the rations. 
Many died, and when they left for 
Poplar Grove the cavalry horses 
could scarcely raise a trot, and that 
only for short distances ; the R.H.A. 
could merely crawl. Both Kruger 
and Steyn were there; the Boer 
army, with guns, retreated within 
view of us in the open; with three 
or four miles’ start they were as safe 
from our starved cavalry as an ex- 

ress train from a donkey cart. After 

we left Paardeberg there were hun- 
dreds of sacks of oats and other for- 
age there that had to be burnt, be- 
cause there was not sufficient trans- 

rt to carry them along; tons of 
ses being burnt, and horses having 
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been starved to death close by! Offi- 
cers commanding cavalry and R.H.A. 
continually protested that their 
horses were being starved, and could 
not live on the meagre rations allot- 
ted ; and the question was. then re- 
ferred to the headquarters of the 
department responsible, but no 
changes were made till nearly all the 
horses had died, when fresh estim- 
ates were called for.” 


But the A.S.C. have been, with 
the A.M.D., granted full mili- 
tary titles: “the shoemaker 
to his last” used to be good 
enough. 

But some dribble of the re- 
inforcements which had con- 
stantly arrived from home 
began to show itself in Pre- 
toria, together with the much- 
needed remounts; and on the 
17th July, after seven weeks 
spent in setting matters 
straight in the captured town, 
and recuperating his forces 
after their vigorous march, 
Lord Roberts found himself in a 
position to move out east in con- 
tinuation of his main advance. 
The troops to take part in it 
had been holding the positions 
near Merve which were cap- 
tured from the Boers on the 
1lth June, and on the 23rd 
July the advance began. 
General Ian Hamilton, with a 
division made up of the bri- 
gade under Smith-Dorrien, one 
newly formed under Colonel 
Cunningham, and Colonel Ma- 
hon’s cavalry brigade, moved 
along the country to the north 
of the Delagoa Bay railway. 
General Pole-Carew, with the 
11th Division, accompanied by 
General Stephenson’s brigade, 
in the centre, kept to the rail- 
way. General French, with the 
cavalry division, and mounted 





infantry under General Hutton, 
marched parallel to it on the 
south. 

The advance was practically 
unopposed, the Boers falling 
back on the appearance of our 
troops. A stand was made 
against our right on the 24th 
inst., but a wide turning move- 
ment to the south by the 
cavalry put the Boers to flight, 
followed by the mounted men 
as far as Oliphant’s river. On 
the 25th Lord Roberts had his 
headquarters at Balmoral, which 
had been occupied for some time 
for the same purpose by Botha. 
From the high ground which 
the pursuing cavalry reached 
they looked down on Middel- 
burg, through which the enemy 
were seen retreating in the ut- 
most disorder. The next morn- 
ing General French occupied 
the town without opposition, 
and took up a strong position 
in anticipation of its use as a 
base in advance of Pretoria, 
leaving the 11th division to 
guard his communications with 
that place. With him was left 
the Naval Brigade, the guns 
being posted in commanding 
positions in anticipation of his 
farther move east. 

The defeat of the Boers in 
the valley of the Caledon re- 
leased General Buller from the 
uncongenial task of sitting still 
on the wall between two Boer 
commandants, leaving him free 
to co-operate with Lord Roberts; 
and on the 7th inst. he left 
Paardekop, in a north-easterly 
direction, across the open veldt ; 
Botha, who was opposing him 
with 2000 Boers and six guns, 
contenting himself with divid- 
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ing them into small parties to 
skirmish round his flanks, al- 
ways ready to fall back before 
General Dundonald with his 
mounted men, preceded by 
Strathcona’s Scouts; the regu- 
lar cavalry, assisted by the 
R.H.A., driving them off from 
the opposite flank. As before, 
elaborate preparations had been 
made to receive us by intrench- 
ing positions across the road, 
but the numerous trenches were 
invariably deserted on the ap- 
proach of infantry. The gen- 
eral advance was made on a 
front of as much as twenty 
miles —a precaution rendered 
necessary by the amount of 
hidden ground to be searched. 

Later on in the evening of the 
same day the troops marched 
into Amersfoort, eighteen miles 
north of their starting-point— 
a creditable distance for men 
to accomplish after such a long 
period of inaction. On the 10th 
inst. the Vaal was reached, here 
an inconsiderable stream be- 
tween rocky banks, where the 
Boers could have met our troops, 
while crossing, with good effect. 
But the drift was deserted—a 
little skirmishing the only token 
of the presence of an enemy. 
On the 12th inst. the cavalry 
in advance rode into Ermelo, 
the main body following next 
day; the Boers having passed 
through the village two days 
previously on their way to 
Machadodorp. On the evening 
of the 14th inst. the cavalry 
gained touch with General 
Gordon’s scouts, pushed forward 
in front of the main column; 
General Buller encamping next 
day twenty miles south of 
Wonderfontein, a station on 
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the Delagoa Bay railway, 
twenty-five miles east of 


Middelburg, and the most ad- 
vanced point held by Lord 
Roberts. The two portions 
of his army being now in 
touch, it was possible to con- 
tinue the advance, which had 
been checked at Middelburg 
while supplies were replenished 
and everything set in order in 
the camps. 

These continual checks, hap- 
pening in between Lord Rob- 
erts’s movements, call up the 
question whether this new de- 
parture in strategy, initiated 
by him, is altogether as suc- 
cessful as the old - fashioned 
method which military nations 
have been accustomed to follow 
out ever since the memory of 
man; where no stage in ad- 
vance was taken till the rear 
was secured either by the de- 
struction of the enemy’s armies 
in that quarter or the dropping 
of garrisons sufficiently numer- 
ous to discourage attempts at 
a fresh outbreak. The ad- 
vance, once begun, moved 
slowly but surely, leaving the 
country in rear of it utterly 
subjugated, to assure the pas- 
sage of communications. Lord 
Roberts, on the other hand, 
moves swiftly, striking his 
blows with lightning rapidity, 
trusting to the unexpectedness 
of the shock to paralyse any 
further opposition. And this 
method would have great ad- 
vantages if it were attempted 
anywhere else than in such a 
vast country of unmanageable 
distances as South Africa. 
Distance means time, always 
on the side of the defenders, 
—time to recover, time to re- 
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organise, time to look about, 
and the ever-lengthening dis- 
tance between themselves and 
the enemy to obscure, only too 
quickly, the vigour of the blow 
under which they have bent. 

If the war could have been 
ended by the occupation of 
Bloemfontein, everything might 
have been risked ; but with this 
boasted British army hopelessly 
stranded at the first stopping- 
place on the road to victory, 
full in front of the Boers’ eyes, 
the glamour of that luminous 
strategic feat dimmed out very 
quickly—to reappear at Kroon- 
stad, and again, most forcibly, 
at Pretoria. A succession of 
blows are most telling in attack, 
but they must be continuous— 
no pause permitted between ; 
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and to ensure this, human 
nature must be consulted. 
Horses cannot go for ever; 
stores, ammunition, food, and 
clothes must follow, rapidly 
also, along lines congested with 
traffic; wounded have to go 
back, fresh men to come on, 
and all the while an enemy 
recovering his courage, eager 
to snatch at any one of the 
hundred chances of reprisal 
which he sees around him; des- 
perate with the remembrance 
of what the invader has done 
to his own home here, and is 
still doing to his friends’ homes 
miles away. As the boys say 
when on the look-out for the 
farmer’s apples, just as he has 
turned the corner, “He can’t 
see us—let’s do it again!” 
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SOME NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 


WHETHER the outlook for 
the British empire is at present 
a more stormy one than, say, 
- six months ago, is a question 
that only very few, if any, can 
answer; but there can be no 
possible doubt that it would be 
the height of rashness not to 
look most carefully into the 
state of our defences, when, 
with searcely an exception, all 
our European neighbours are 
at no pains to conceal their ill- 
will, Such a temperate states- 
man as Lord Salisbury has 
gone so far as to earnestly 
exhort the members of the 
Primrose League to be forward 
in promoting the formation of 
rifle clubs and similar military 
measures which must be mainly 
useful, not for the defence of 
our shores, but for the repulse 
of the enemy after the defence 
of our shores has failed, and his 
armies have obtained a footing 
on British territory, such as 
could only be obtained owing 
to the failure of the navy to 
prevent a landing. 

But the necessity or other- 
wise of rifle clubs and similar 
organisations is not the subject- 
matter of discussion. In any 
case, in order to safeguard the 
dominions of our Queen, a thor- 
oughly efficient navy is abso- 
lutely indispensable, and it is 
above all things desirable that 
any needs that the navy may 
own to should be made good 
without delay. In the case of 
the land forces of the Crown 
it may fairly be assumed that 
some little time will be avail- 


able for organisation and pre- 
paration before the storm-clouds 
of war actually break over our 
land, but this time of grace 
must in great measure depend 
on the preparedness of the 
navy. If the navy is at all 
times ready for any emergency, 
invasion should never come at 
all, and our troops will only be 
required for offensive action 
beyond the seas. But if the 
navy, and especially that part 
of it stationed in European 
waters, be caught unprepared, 
the most serious consequences 
must needs follow. 

All this may appear to be a 
self-evident truism, and it is 
undoubtedly the case that in- 
finitely more attention is now 
paid in the navy to immediate 
readiness for any emergency 
than was the case, say, fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Still, the 
question is not, Have we made 
any improvement? but rather, 
Is there anything still undone 
that we ought to have done? 


Notwithstanding the remark- 
able changes both in men and 
material that have taken place 
afloat during the nineteenth 
century, the navy remains one 
of the most conservative insti- 
tutions existing. So much is 
this the case that the arrange- 
ments for manning our ships in 
the present day are mainly based 
on the conditions of, say, a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, which 
conditions have altered most 
radically and materially in 
nearly every respect. In the 
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middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the standing navy was an 
extremely small force. It is 
true that a considerable number 
of ships existed which were laid 
up in our home ports, but these 
ships were not in any sense 
complete. They lacked motive- 
power and armament, having 
neither masts, rigging, nor guns, 
and could not be rigged until 
the men were procured to carry 
out the work. The men in 
question had in some cases 
been employed in the navy pre- 
viously, either in war or in 
peace, and having been paid off, 
were now employed in the mer- 
chant service or had got some- 
thing to do on shore. So they 
had to be collected as quickly as 
possible, some by voluntary 


enlistment, whilst others, and 
many landsmen with them, 


were rushed on board by the 


pressgang. Officers were en- 
tered from half-pay, from the 
merchant service, and (mainly 
youngsters) from the shore, and 
in course of three or four months, 
or perhaps more, the ship was 
rigged, armed, and completed 
for sea. Thus if the fleet was 
ready for sea within three 
months after the declaration of 
war, it was considered a very 
creditable performance. It was 
a necessity of this system that 
the officers and men who formed 
the crew of a ship must needs 
be strangers to each other and 
to the ship; but this evil was 
in measure obviated by the fact 
that there was the time of fitting 
out to shake down in, and when 
ready for sea the crew was 
already fairly efficient, and 
having rigged the ship under 
the guidance of their officers, 
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mutual confidence had been es- 
tablished between officers and 
men. 

In the present day, in lieu of 
three months being available 
for preparations after the out- 
break of war, we shall not have 
three days. Indeed all should 
be ready some time before the 
declaration of war. But al- 
though it is fully understood 
that it is necessary to be more 
prepared than were our pre- 
decessors, we still start from 
the same kind of basis. Ships 
and men now in reserve at 
home, but which would all be 
required for service on the out- 
break of war, are in peace-time 
kept entirely apart, and when 
the ships are commissioned, 
the crew has to be organ- 
ised from the very beginning. 
A state of confusion and un- 
readiness on commissioning is 
apparently regarded as a sound 
constitutional basis from which 
all improvements must needs 
start. Still, it is evident that 
we do not feel altogether com- 
fortable, for certain reforms 
have recently taken place in the 
time-honoured procedure of our 
ancestors, Thus, instead of the 
ships being kept incomplete and 
requiring much work before 
they are ready for sea, the aim 
now is to have every ship in 
the Fleet Reserve thoroughly 
equipped in all particulars, 
so that immediately the men 
come on board she can put to 
sea without delay. Again, in 
lieu of depending on the enlist- 
ment of merchant seamen or 
men from the shore, we now 
keep a very large body of men 
permanently enlisted, so as to 
be able to man our ships 
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on the shortest notice. The 
system of keeping up a large 
permanent force for manning 
the navy dates from the close 
of the Crimean war; but the 
system has only been fully 
developed within the last few 
years. Only fifteen years ago 
we were content with 57,000 
men actually serving. This 
year the numbers have risen to 
114,000, much the largest force 
ever employed in any navy in 
time of peace, and considerably 
exceeding the war numbers 
with which we had to be 
content in the earlier years of 
the great struggle which closed 
the eighteenth century. But 
notwithstanding the enormous 
number of men now maintained 
on a peace-footing, we have not 
yet managed to surmount all 
the difficulties inherited from 
our predecessors, and which 
seem almost inseparable from 
the system of keeping a con- 
siderable number of ships with- 
out any crews in time of peace. 
For such a display as the great 
Review of 1897 we managed to 
man our ships, and we can get 
most of those in the Fleet 
Reserve to sea for the man- 
cuvres; but every one con- 
cerned knows full well that 
these hastily manned ships 
cannot compare in efficiency 
with those that have been some 
months in commission. 

On every station there are 
a few vessels, commonly known 
as newly commissioned ships, 
which are not expected to com- 
pete on equal terms with those 
whose officers and men know 
each other thoroughly, and it 
commonly happens that in 
general exercises these ships 
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fall considerably behind the re- 
mainder, Still on the foreign sta- 
tions these newly commissioned 
ships form a comparatively in- 
significant minority, and the 
general efficiency of the squad- 
rons is not much affected by 
their presence. But if we come 
to home waters we find a very 
different state of affairs. When, 
as in the annual manceuvres, 
a large assemblage of ships 
takes place in home waters, a 
very considerable proportion of 
these must needs be manned 
by scratch crews, who cannot 
have much confidence in their 
officers or shipmates, because 
all are utter strangers to each 
other. It is on these hastily 
manned ships that we shall 
have in great measure to de- 
pend on the sudden outbreak of 
war. The ships off the coast of 
Australia, of British Columbia, 
or South Africa may be splen- 
didly manned; but this would 
be very cold comfort to an 
admiral charged with the duty 
of holding the narrow seas 
against all comers, threatened 
as he probably would be by 
the fleets of two allies whom he 
would find it most difficult to 
keep from effecting a junction. 
“Tf only I had three months 
to shake officers and men to- 
gether,” would be the regretful 
soliloquy of such an officer. 
But there would be no time 
for sentiment, and the only 
thing to do would be to 
make the best of a somewhat 
unsatisfactory assemblage of 
ships fairly manned, but whose 
junior officers especially would 
be distinctly below the aver- 
age of those on foreign sta- 
tions. 
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If the individual ships com- 
prising our fleet in home waters, 
and the officers and men who 
form their crews, cannot be 
considered as likely to be fully 
efficient on a sudden emer- 
gency, what is to be said of the 
fleet into which they would be 
organised? In time of peace 
we keep two fleets in European 
waters, of which the most power- 
ful is always in the Mediter- 
ranean, whilst the other, of 
slightly inferior force, consti- 
tutes “the Channel Squadron.” 
For some years past the Medi- 
terranean Fleet has been very 
decidedly inferior to the com- 
bined French and Russian fleets 
stationed within the Straits of 
Gibraltar. The inferiority is 
mainly in battleships, of which 
the allies number some seven- 
teen to our twelve. Therefore 
it is said in some quarters, Then 
the Mediterranean Fleet must 
be reinforced by the Channel 
Squadron. But if this is done, 
the departure of the Channel 
ships would leave us danger- 
ously weak in home waters, and 
the only solution would seem to 
be to split up the Channel 
Squadron, sending a portion to 
the Mediterranean and keeping 
a portion in home waters, which 
might be reinforced by the bat- 
tleships usually to be found in 
the dockyards, practically ready 
for sea but not quite complete 
in every respect. We should 
then have a fine body of ships 
in the Mediterranean, of which 
two-thirds had been exercised 
together in peace under the 
admirals who would command 
in war, whilst the remainder 
would at any rate be thoroughly 
exercised in fleet tactics, and 
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would be under a rear-admiral, 
with whom as second in com- 
mand in the Channel they would 
be perfectly familiar. But what 
would be the case in the Chan- 
nel? Here we should find 
the admiral commanding the 
Channel Squadron with half 
his ships detached to the Medi- 
terranean, their places being 
taken by newly commissioned 
ships. And there would also be 
the Reserve Fleet. This some- 
what heterogeneous gathering 
of decidedly old-fashioned ships 
is supposed to constitute our 
third fleet, and if a junction 
between the French at Cher- 
bourg and the Russians in the 
Baltic is to be prevented, the 
Reserve Fleet must most cer- 
tainly be used to reinforce the 
Channel Squadron. But what 
a sorry reinforcement. The 
Channel Squadron cruises all 
the year round under its own 
two flag-officers. It consists of 
our newest and best ships, under 
smart and rising young officers. 
There is keen rivalry between 
the ships, which, being con- 
tinually exercised at sea in 
company, not only learn to 
work together, but, more im- 
portant still, a strong spirit of 
comradeship is established be- 
tween the officers and men and 
their fellows in other ships, so 
that the squadron is in every 
sense efficient as a fleet, and 
can be counted upon to carry 
out its admiral’s intentions, be 
the circumstances never so try- 
ing. It seems almost inevitable 
that this splendid force must be 
divided, and the portion left at 
home amalgamated with the 
Reserve Fleet. The Reserve 
Fleet is scarcely worthy of such 
26 
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a dignified title. A number 
of obsolescent ships, many of 
which are from fifteen to 
twenty-five years old, deficient 
in speed, comparatively  ill- 
armed, which spend some ten 
months out of the twelve iso- 
lated from each other, not fully 
manned, rusting in out-of-the- 
way harbours, whilst the ad- 
miral who should command 
them is not with the ships at 
all, but with his legs under a 
table at the Admiralty. It is 
not fair to call this a fleet. It 
is not reasonable to expect that 
the brave men who man these 
ships, however earnestly they 
may apply themselves to their 
duties, can possibly excel in 
those duties peculiar to a fleet 
in which they have had so little 
practice. Moreover, the officers 
of these ships are distinctly 
beneath the average. Some 
smart and rising officers may 
be found in the “ gobby ” fleet, 
as it is commonly called, but 
their stay is usually short. If 
they can possibly get out of 
this “fleet” and get to sea 
they do. These ships, indeed, 
are so much in harbour that 
they are officially designated 
“Harbour ships.” Asa further 
title some are styled “Coast- 
guard ships,” and others “ Port- 
guard ships.” Thus the vicious 
idea that the place for these 
ships is essentially their several 
harbours may actually be justi- 
fied by reference to the descrip- 
tion given in the official Navy 
List. Is it wonderful that 
there are to be found in these 
ships an unduly large propor- 
tion of officers who prefer an 
easy time in harbour to being 
constantly on the move in a 
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smarter seagoing ship? It is 
this type of officer who serves 
out his time in a harbour ship, 
whilst a more pushing mess- 
mate, after a year or less of 
what he not unjustly calls 
stagnation, departs to a sea- 
going ship, where there is more 
scope for smartness and energy. 
The Reserve Fleet is assembled 
annually for the mancuvres, 
when most of the officers make 
the acquaintance of the admiral 
for the first time. The harbour 
ships which took part in this 
year’s manceuvres had changed 
nearly all their officers since 
last year. Only one executive 
officer in five had as much as 
one year’s experience in his 
ship. Some might say this is 
rather an advantage, since time 
spent in a harbour ship does 
not add to efficiency. But this 
is not a sound argument for ad- 
hering to the present system of 
chronic changes, but rather for 
the conversion of harbour ships 
into seagoing ships, so that the 
time served in them may be 
really a time of valuable train- 
ing. A harbour ship is indeed 
an utter anomaly. If men are 
to be kept in harbour, it is 
better to put them ashore at 
once, and this is now beginning 
to be realised. Many of the 
harbour ships have been abol- 
ished, and shore barracks are 
being established to replace 
them, but there are still far 
too many. 


In the discussion that re- 
cently took place on the sub- 
ject of naval training there 
were wide differences of opinion 
not only between the older 
and younger officers, but also 
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amongst contemporaries who 
had served alongside each 
other. But with all these 
divergencies there was one 
point on which all were agreed 
—namely, the absolute neces- 
sity of sending officers and men 
to sea. Of the 114,000 officers, 
men, and boys on the active 
list of the navy, all fully paid 
and earning pensions in addi- 
tion, only some 50,000 are 
in seagoing ships, They are 
roughly distributed as under :— 





Mediterranean station . 13,000 
Channel Squadron 9,000 
China station 7,000 
On passage to various stations 4,000 
N. America station . 8,000 
Cape station . ‘ 3,000 
East Indian station 2,000 
Australian station . 2,000 
Pacific station 2,000 

South-east coast of America 
station - 1,000 
Training Squadron ‘ 2,000 
Torpedo-boat destroyers < 3,000 
51,000 


The remaining 63,000 are either 
in harbour ships or ashore, some 
30,000 coming under the last 
head. The numbers ashore in- 
clude the coastguards, all the 
marines not in seagoing ships, 
the men at the naval barracks 
and gunnery schools, men on 
leave, sick in hospital, &c. 
Perhaps after a man has served 
some time afloat, a spell ashore 
does him no harm; but it is 
above all things necessary that 
the earlier years of a man’s 
service should be spent at sea. 
An examination of the records 
of service of a considerable 
number of men, composed of 
bluejackets, stokers, and mar- 
ines, in the proportion of fifty 
bluejackets to thirty stokers 
and twenty marines, shows 
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that in the first ten years 
served in the navy the average 
period in seagoing ships was 
about six years only, and in 
harbour ships or ashore four 
years. 

The proportion of officers 
serving in seagoing ships is 
higher than that of the ship’s 
company. To begin with, mid- 
shipmen and sub-lieutenants are 
never sent to harbour ships, and 
no lieutenant with any ambition 
will serve in a harbour ship if 
he can possibly avoid it. The 
proportion of officers allowed in 
a harbour ship is also somewhat 
less than that in a seagoing ship, 
thus the proportion of time spent 
by an officer in a seagoing ship is 
often more than three-quarters 
of his first ten years in the 
navy. But whilst it is an ex- 
cellent thing that the officers 
do not spend so much time 
ashore and in harbour ships as 
do the men, the removal of the 
men not in seagoing ships from 
the control and influence of 
their officers is a very serious 
evil. The senior lieutenants in 
the harbour ships and depots 
are usually men who have 
fallen behind in the struggle 
for promotion, and are not at 
all likely to develop good quali- 
ties in the men placed under 
them. In the great naval 
barracks, which serve as depots, 
there are scarcely any executive 
officers, so that the men have a 
tendency to get out of control, 
and to deteriorate instead of 
improving. Matters are much 
better in the gunnery schools, 
where smartness and efficiency 
amongst the officers is rewarded 
by early promotion, and some 
of the best officers in the service 
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are to be found there. But still 
the gunnery school at its best 
can never make a man into a 
seaman ; and even here the staff 
of officers is insufficient, so that 
the men do not come into the 
same close contact with their 
officers as they do on board 
ship, and cannot be expected 
to acquire those invaluable 
qualities that distinguish the 
seaman-gunner from the highly 
trained garrison artilleryman. 
The gunnery school alone can 
never make a man an efficient 
seaman-gunner: he must be a 
seaman first; and, as a matter 
of fact, no man who has not 
been rated A.B. in a seagoing 
ship is received for instruction 
in the gunnery schools. 


A good deal has been said 
and written lately as to the 
need of reform in the organ- 
isation and treatment of the 
marines; but the marines are 
better circumstanced as regards 
shore training than are the sea- 
men or stokers. The marine 
corps is in many respects a 
perfectly unique one. It is a 
thoroughly British institution, 
utterly illogical in a sense,—a 
survival from other times when 
the navy was an entirely differ- 
ent service from what it is at 
present, and when amidst a 
large number of short-service 
and often ill-disciplined seamen 
the marines provided the solid 
backbone of a permanent long- 
service highly disciplined corps. 
In those old days one great 
merit of the long-service marine 
was that he was always avail- 
able when even the press- 
gang could procure no blue- 
jackets, and the services of 
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these soldier seamen were thus 
of inestimable value in the old 
wars. Much if not all of this 
has now completely changed ; 
the bluejackets are also formed 
into a long-service corps, they 
are quite as well disciplined as 
the marines, and being quar- 
tered in barracks just as the 
marines are when not required 
afloat, they are equally available 
for manning a ship that may 
require a crew suddenly. Of 
much that has been said and 
written lately as to the duties 
and status of the marines, a 
good deal might as well have 
been left unsaid or unwritten. 
I do not believe that discon- 
tent has been created in this 
gallant and devoted corps; but 
this is not due to the forbearance 
of some of those who have taken 
part in recent discussions. How- 
ever, some things have been 
made clear by these debates and 
by the occurrences which gave 
rise tothem. The marines may 
possibly be soldiers, but they 
do not in any sense belong to 
the army. The campaign at 
the Cape has demonstrated 
this fact. In many of our 
recent wars, and notably in 
Egypt, the marines have been 
employed just as if they be- 
longed to the army. A con- 
siderable number were sent out 
from home under their own 
officers, and they not only 
fought side by side with the 
soldiers under a soldier general, 
but they formed part of the 
expeditionary force which the 
War Office assigned for the 
conduct of the war, and were 
practically for the time being 
enrolled in the army. We were 
never so hard pressed for men 
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in the Egyptian campaigns as 
we have been at the Cape, 
but no marines were sent out 
from England to form part of 
the expeditionary force in this 
war. The reasonisclear. The 
marines belong to the navy, 
and the navy could not spare 
them. Certain ships at home 
would have required crews if 
affairs had taken a different 
turn, and the marines formed 
an essential part of these crews. 
But if the marines are not in- 
tended for fighting as soldiers, 
why are they styled soldiers, 
drilled as soldiers, and dressed 
as soldiers? Mainly from his- 
torical and traditional reasons. 
The idea that when it is 
required to land men from 
ships for fighting on shore 
the marines, and the marines 
only, are the men to send, 
is being rapidly exploded, It 
is not right to land our ships’ 
companies for fighting on 
shore unless the emergency is 
such that no other men are 
available. And on such an 
emergency arising the men on 
the spot must be landed, and 
that speedily. Bluejackets, ma- 
rines, and stokers have all been 
landed recently with excellent 
results, and it cannot be said 
that any one corps has speci- 
ally distinguished itself more 
than any other. A good deal 
of misunderstanding exists be- 
cause the marines are styled 
either infantry or artillery, and 
some of their advocates have 
put forward the plea that 
when infantry are required 
from a ship marine infantry 
should be sent, and when 
artillery are required marine 
artillery ; and much complaint 
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has been made because blue- 
jackets have been sent either 
in addition to or in lieu of 
the marines. To begin with, 
whatever they may be styled, 
all marines are in fact artillery. 
Their main and principal duty 
is to man and fight ships’ guns, 
and their principal drills when 
afloat are therefore gun drills. 
Much of their drill on shore is 
also in sheds fitted to resemble 
the gun-decks of a ship. The 
amount of infantry drill done 
by the marines is not very 
great, and from the position 
of the barracks, far removed 
from open ground, where alone 
the modern infantry-man can 
learn his duties properly, such 
infantry training as they get 
is of a somewhat out - of - date 
character. Many bluejackets in 
every ship have gone through 
as much infantry drill as the 
average marine; and even when, 
like the marines, they may 
have been landed for active 
service before they have had 
many opportunities of exercise 
in the field, the quickness and 
handiness of the bluejacket, 
together with his readiness and 
resource, render him a very 
fair skirmisher under modern 
conditions. An idea prevails 
that in a modern mastless ship 
the duties of marines and blue- 
jackets are similar. This is 
very far, indeed, from being 
the case. All work that re- 
quires special agility, handi- 
ness, or intelligence is assigned 
to the bluejackets, whilst the 
marines take the heavier work 
where a certain amount of 
stupidity is permissible. In 
coaling, for example, the blue- 
jackets rig and erect the vari- 
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ous derricks, arrange the lead 
of the whips, hook on and 
guide the bags, whilst the 
marines simply do _ porters’ 
work in wheeling barrows 
about. Everything in con- 
nection with the torpedo-nets 
—such as fitting them, secur- 
ing them, placing booms, &c.— 
is assigned to the bluejackets. 
The marines do the heavy work 
of tricing them up. No marine 
is employed in lowering or 
working a boat, or in working 
anchors or cables. Moreover, 
as the marine officer takes no 
part in many of the ship’s 
exercises in which the marines 
are employed, it happens that 
during much of the marine’s 
time he is acting under the 
orders of naval officers, and 
scarcely comes under his own 
officers at all. In many of 
the smaller ships marines are 
carried but no marine officer. 
It has been said that it is an 
improper thing that marines 
when on shore should be under 
the orders of naval officers ; but 
on board ship this is rather the 
rule than the exception, and in 
many cases marines have been 
more in the habit of obeying 
and looking up to naval officers 
than to their own. What is 
needed with reference to the 
marine corps is not a wider 
separation from the seamen, 
but rather that the marine 
should be allowed to under- 
take more of those duties which 
tend to give the bluejacket his 
handiness. 

The case of the marine officer 
is doubtless in many respects a 
hard one, and it is rather to be 
wondered at that we obtain 
such excellent candidates for 
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the post of marine subaltern. 
Briefly, the fact is that no 
marine officer has any chance 
of rising to a command save of 
barracks ashore. His fighting 
is done on board ship, and here, 
whatever his standing, his 
duties in action are on a par 
with those of the youngest 
naval lieutenant or sub-lieuten- 
ant. He simply has charge of 
one or more guns, but has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the 
conduct of the ship, either in 
peace or war. He is never 
allowed to exercise authority 
over bluejackets, and indeed his 
duties on board are of such a 
light character that it must 
often be very hard to stave off 
ennui. Ashore in barracks he 
has much more to do, and, as 
pointed out above, the training 
in the marine barracks, though 
in great measure confined to 
soldiering, has a much better 
effect on the discipline and 
general bearing of the men, 
than has the training, such as 
it is, of the bluejackets and 
stokers in their depot barracks. 
The proportion of marine officers 
serving on shore is greater than 
that of naval officers, and there 
is no stigma attaching to a 
young marine officer who is 
serving ashore, as there is toa 
young lieutenant in a harbour 
ship. Whether the status and 
prospects of marine officers, 
especially when serving on 
board ship, is capable of im- 
provement without making re- 
volutionary changes is a very 
open question. From the point 
of view of the Admiralty the 
junior officers of marines pro- 
vide a number of excellent 
officers of the quarters, and 
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when they pass forty years of 
age they disappear from the 
service afloat, and do not em- 
barrass the powers that be by 
adding to the numerous claim- 
ants to the command of a ship. 
If it was decided to abolish the 
marines as a separate corps, 
and gradually to absorb the 
officers amongst the naval ex- 
ecutive, the struggle for pro- 
motion would be far more 
severe than it is at present, 
and grey - haired commanders 
would tend to become the rule 
instead of the exception. 

If the method of entering 
marines was assimilated to that 
under which the bluejackets 
are entered, the corps would 
be a more expensive one, and 
it is quite possible that we 
should not obtain such a good 
class of recruit. In fact, the 
great argument for the reten- 
tion of the marines in their 
present position is that the 
corps, as now constituted, at- 
tracts excellent material, both 
in the commissioned and non- 
commissioned ranks ; the train- 
ing is sufficient to turn them 
into good gunners, and though 
there are many parts of a sea- 
man’s duty that they are not 
trained to perform, they are so 
useful generally on board ship, 
that all those who know them 
would be extremely sorry to 
hear that the corps was to be 
abolished. If, in common with 
the bluejacket and stoker, they 
need more service at sea, this 
can only be arranged for by 
increasing the number of sea- 


going ships. 


Why should not the num- 
ber of seagoing ships be in- 
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creased? So far as the writer 
is aware, expense, though an 
important factor, is not the 
principal reason. The modern 
ship deteriorates fully as rapidly 
when in reserve as when in 
commission. The men have to 
be paid just the same whether 
lodged in barracks or serving 
inaship. It is true that coals 
and other stores are used in a 
commissioned ship which would 
be saved if she was relegated 
to the dockyard basin ; but it 
would be the most misplaced 
parsimony to save a few thou- 
sands in this way, whilst the 
crew, on which the fighting 
strength of the ship must 
mainly depend, was deterior- 
ating in the barracks. It is 
true that a limited number of 
officers would have to be placed 
on full pay who are now vege- 
tating on shore on half-pay, 
and some trifling expense would 
thus be incurred, but, no money 
could possibly be better spent. 
The half-pay system is utterly 
indefensible. In these days it 
is absolutely essential that offi- 
cers be kept up to the mark by 
being constantly employed, and 
any system that relegates offi- 
cers to the shore is not worth 
considering for a force like the 
navy, which must be ready at 
any moment to act, and that 
promptly. 

But another objection would 
be that there are not sufficient 
officers available to commission 
the ships now in the Fleet Re- 
serve ; and if it is necessary, as 
it assuredly should be, to have 
a further number ready to man 
ships undergoing extensive re- 
pairs or which are not quite 
complete, the number is ut- 
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must be sorrowfully admitted 
to be extremely well founded. 
For the annual manceuvres we 
get together with much diffi- 
culty a bare sufficiency of 
lieutenants for a. proportion 
only of the ships in reserve, 
and if it was required to com- 
mission every ship fit to fight, 
not only would the actual 
number be _ insufficient, but, 
in more ways than one, they 
would often be the scrapings 
of the service. And yet it is 
‘on these home ships that the 
first brunt of war would prob- 
‘bably fall, and it might rest 
upon them to uphold the 
honour of the empire in a 
harder .fight than that when 
Philip’s hastily manned Ar- 
mada was scattered and dis- 
persed, owing to the greater 
preparedness and superior effi- 
ciency of the British navy. 


At present the watch-keeping 


officers and officers of the 
quarters in the ships mobilised 
for the manceuvres are mainly 
drawn from shore barracks 
and training establishments. 
As there are no midshipmen 
available, because they are all 
in seagoing ships, these ships 
have to do without, and yet 
in the modern ship with isolated 
gun positions a senior midship- 
man, who has had from two 
to four years’ sea service, is 
found to be most useful; and 
every one would admit that 
‘even the well-trained Medi- 
terranean Fleet would suffer 
materially were all the mid- 
shipmen taken away. It comes 
doubly hard, therefore, on a 
mobilised ship, which, from 
the fact that all hands are 
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strangers to each other, can less 
afford to go short of officers 
than can a ship which has 
been some months or years in 
commission. 

If we are to make the best 
use of our limited supply of 
officers, it appears inevitable 
that some new system of ap- 
portioning officers to the vari- 
ous ships should be devised. 
Under our present system we 
commission for sea service not 
much more than half the ships 
appearing on the Navy List. 
To these ships are appointed 
the pick of our officers in the 
senior ranks, and some three- 
fourths of all those in the 
juniorranks. At least a quarter 
of these ships are likely, on the 
outbreak of war, to be far re- 
moved from the principal theatre 
of operations, and they may very 
possibly be detained on their 
distant stations by political or 
other non-military considera- 


tions. Although a proportion 


of the seagoing ships are newly 
commissioned, and the officers 
and men are strangers to each 
other, the numbers are not 
great, and they are generally 
in first-rate order. It is the 
seagoing ships that are to the 
fore in peace-time; and the 
navy and the country are justly 
proud of this portion of our 
fighting force, which is gener- 
ally considered to fairly repre- 
sent the whole British navy. 
But this, unfortunately, it does 
not really do. Such ships, for 
example, as those at the Cape 
or in China are decidedly supe- 
rior in almost every respect to 
those which would be first 
available to oppose our an- 
tagonists in a European con- 
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flict at home; and the constant 
contemplation of our seagoing 
ships, and these only, tends 
to let us drift into a fool’s 
paradise. 


The officers not in seagoing 
ships are in harbour ships or 
are employed on shore, whilst 
some are unemployed, and 
many (Naval Reserve) are in 
merchant ships. On serious com- 
plications ensuing in European 
waters, these officers would be 
hurriedly drafted off to ships 
with which they were generally 
unfamiliar. On arriving on 
board they would find that 
the crew were utter strangers 
both to their officers, their ship, 
and each other. A fleet would 


have to be hurriedly organised 
from such unpromising mate- 
rials, and this fleet would have 
to oppose the efforts of the 


picked ships of the enemy ; for 
it seems improbable that his less 
efficient ships would venture out 
of port at the outbreak of war, 
unless indeed we were alto- 
gether unready. Thus a severe 
blow might be struck, and our 
position might be seriously com- 
promised—not because we had 
not the ships, the officers, and 
the men, but because our sys- 
tem did not admit of their 
doing themselves and their 
country justice on a sudden 
emergency. 

It has for some time been 
officially acknowledged that 
our shipbuilding programme 
is based in great measure on 
the progress of our rivals, 
and that it is the deliberate 
intention of the authorities 
never to fall behind the aggre- 
gate forces of any two possible 
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opponents. It is not too much 


to ask that the distribution and 


appointments of our officers 
should also be arranged with 
a distinct view to possible 
complications, and that on 
every station, not only abroad, 
but, more important still, at 
home, all should be prepared 
for any emergency. The initi- 
ation of such a policy would 
entail the sending home of a 
certain proportion of officers 
now serving abroad, and it 
might also cause the despatch 
abroad to unimportant stations 
of some officers who would 
much prefer to vegetate at 
home. But it is just this 
vegetation at home that must 
be diligently fought against. 
There is no good and sufficient 
reason why the whole of the 
force at home should not be 
maintained in thorough fight- 
ing order, ready to engage a 
possible enemy (and possible 
enemies are not so numerous 
that a shrewd guess cannot 
be made as to their identity), 
who should not be given a 
moment’s grace. 


I have mentioned the officers 
first, and having begun with the 
officers, it is natural to go to the 
top of the tree. Three most dis- 
tinguished officers fly their flags 
as “commanders-in-chief of her 
Majesty’s ships and vessels em- 
ployed or to be employed ” on 
the three stations into which 
the waters surrounding our 
own coasts are divided. But 
these officers never go to sea— 
they live in official residences 
provided for them ashore: the 
flag of the commander-in-chief 
who ranks highest flies on board 
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Nelson’s old Victory: at Ports- 
mouth; and though at Devon- 
port and Sheerness the flag- 
ships are fighting ships, the 
admiral never goes to sea in 
them: he always remains 
ashore, and if his flag-ship goes 
to sea he transfers his flag to 
some non-fighting ship. Never- 
theless, the official formula 
above quoted, which gives these 
officers jurisdiction over all ships 
in home waters, is by no means 
a dead letter; the officers in 
question are capable and ener- 
getic, and will by no means 
surrender their rightful author- 
ity to any junior. The ships 
and vessels in British waters 
are most distinctly under their 
orders, and if some outsider, 
say the senior officer command- 
ing the Channel Squadron (for 
this splendid body of ships is 
not allowed a commander-in- 
chief), brings his fleet into one 
of its natural base-ports, and 
therefore under the eye of the 
commander-in-chief, his author- 
ity over his own ships lapses. 
As a matter of fact, owing 
mainly to the. zeal for the ser- 
vice which at present animates 
all ranks in the navy, and to 
the circumstance that at no 
period in our history has there 
‘been more cordial co-operation 
and less jealousy between 
officers, this system of com- 
mand, or want of system, does 
not produce all the evils that 
might be expected. But it does 
seriously militate against the 
mutual efficiency of the base- 
ports and the ships supplied 
from them. The officer respon- 
sible for the efficiency of the 
seagoing Channel Fleet has no 
jurisdiction over the ports where 
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supplies must be obtained and 
repairs effected in war-time; 
and, on the other hand, the 
officer in command at the base- 
port having practically no per- 
sonal interest in the efficiency 
of the ships which put into his 
port for supplies, has none of 
the inducements to perfect all 
the arrangements possessed by, 
say, the commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean, who has the 
whole, both ships and. port, 
under his control. 

As an instance of the gulf 
that exists at home between 
the seagoing fleet on the one 
hand and the base-ports on the 
other, it is a notable fact that 
the special place of assembly of 
our seagoing fighting ships at 
home—Portland—is absolutely 
devoid of all facilities for re- 
pairs of the simplest kind, and 
the coaling arrangements both 
there and elsewhere in home 
waters are such as no com- 
mander-in-chief abroad would 
tolerate for a moment at a port 
over which he held sway. When 
the annual manceuvres take 
place the ships actively engaged 
must above all things keep clear 
of the true base-ports. Fricti- 
tious base-ports are established, 
with dummy defences and 
mythical repairing facilities, 
the rottenness of which latter 
are speedily shown directly a 
ship really breaks down, for she 
then has to fall back on the 
true base-port ; but in so doing 
she passes out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the seagoing admiral, 
and in fact ceases to belong to 
the active fleet. Similarly the 
coal required for the contending 
fleets is not shipped or supplied 
from the depots at the fortified 
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ports, but is procured from the 
mainly unfortified commercial 
docks, built and equipped for 
the ordinary peaceful coal-trade. 

It will perhaps be urged that 
all these arrangements in the 
way of command have stood the 
test of time, and that in the 
great wars of a hundred years 
ago we had the commanders-in- 
chief at the home ports very 
much as at present. This is 
undoubtedly true; but the ar- 
rangements that worked fairly 
- well in the old days must in- 
evitably be ill-suited to present 
conditions. Theship of old was 
practically self-contained when 
once equipped for sea. She 
could and did continue in fight- 
ing trim for years together 
without once resorting to a 
regular base-port for repairs or 
supplies. The repairs were 
effected on board, and com- 


monly at sea; the supplies were 
mainly food and water, procur- 


able almost anywhere, and 
shipped at sea without insur- 
mountable difficulties. 
Moreover, the means of loco- 
motion and communication were 
so slow and uncertain that when 
a ship left her. port of fitting 
out she appeared there no more. 
Her simple needs were supplied 
elsewhere, nearer to the enemy’s 
coasts, and when it was beyond 
the competence of her crew to 
keep her seaworthy her defects 
would have become. so serious 
that, with all the dockyard 
appliances available, it was 
impossible to get her to sea 
promptly... Indeed, in those 
days there were few if any dock- 
yard appliances such as are ab- 
solutely necessary in the present 
day for making good a ship’s 
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defects. Docking was seldom 


needed, and everything else was 


simply a matter of employing 
so many shipwrights and rig- 
gers, these latter being fre- 
quently superannuated seamen. 

It is a self-evident fact that 
in war the most important 
officers in a fighting force are 
those who command the mobile 
forces, ready to go anywhere 
and doanything. Ifa fighting 
force is to be thoroughly pre- 
pared in peace-time for its war 
duties, it is, before all things, 
essential that the organisation 
should be suited to war needs. 
The officers who will, in war, 
be pre-eminent from their posi- 


tion and importance should also 


have great power and high 
office in time of peace. All 
this is arranged for on foreign 
stations,..but hitherto it has 
not been the case in home 
waters. When these arrange- 
ments were made the admiral 
blockading Brest, though less 
than 200 miles from a home 
port, was practically quite as 
far away and far more difficult 
to communicate with than is the 
commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean at the present day. 
Indeed, the passage to Ushant 
of the old sailing -ships often 
exceeded in length the steam 
passage to Gibraltar now. A 
modern fleet could well reach 
Malta as quickly as the northern 
part of the Bay of Biscay was 
reached in old days. We have 
made great strides in the 
material improvement of our 
ports, in order that the wants 
of our home fleets may be sup- 
plied ; but there is still a great 
deal to do, if all is to be placed 
in a thorough state of organ- 
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isation to meet the needs of the 
present day. One of the great- 
est needs is that there should 
no longer be the sharp line of 
demarcation that exists between 
the system of command at home 
and abroad. If it is reason- 
able and right that the active 
service afloat should on our 
distant stations take precedence 
of, and if necessary exercise 
jurisdiction over, the more 
sedentary service at the ports, 
so it should be at home. Once 
this principle was established, 
much would follow as a matter 
of course. There would be as 
much smartness and activity in 
our home ports as there is 
abroad. It would be no longer 
considered derogatory to belong 
to a ship in home waters, the 
harbour ships would disappear, 
and though there might be no 
material increase in the nomi- 
nal strength of the navy, the 
actual fighting value would be 
greatly enhanced. 

Another anomaly would dis- 
appear. At present we have 
in commission in home waters 
some thirty destroyers. These 
somewhat fragile craft cannot 
be worked for any time even in 
peace without a repairing port 
under their lee, and must needs 
therefore come under the juris- 
diction of the commanders-in- 
chief, As a result it follows 
that they have nothing to do 
with the seagoing ships of the 
Channel and Training Squad- 
rons, so that these active 
squadrons never get the chance 
of manceuvring in concert with 
torpedo craft. And yet all 
authorities are agreed that in 
the next war these little vessels 
may exercise a considerable in- 
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fluence on the fighting. It is 
true that in the manceuvres 
torpedo craft are attached to 
each of the contending sides, 
and some opportunity exists of 
determining the best method of 
working them in co-operation 
with other vessels. But if 
what occurs during the short 
fortnight devoted to the man- 
cuvres is right, then the rigid 
separation of the destroyers 
from other ships during more 
than eleven months in the year 
must manifestly be wrong. 
Moreover, what is possible in 
the Mediterranean in our own 
navy, and in the French navy, 
both inside the Straits and out 
in the Atlantic, ought not to be 
impossible round our own 
coasts. It is true that the 
weather in the Mediterranean 
is finer than that in the 
Atlantic; but still even in our 
northern waters it is fine 
enough on most days for de- 
stroyers to keep the sea. 


But if it was admitted that 
it is a desirable thing to in- 
crease the numbers and to very 
much enhance the importance 
of seagoing ships in home 
waters, and to exercise them 
more constantly at sea under 
conditions as closely as pos- 
sible assimilated to those of 
actual war, where are _ the 
ships to come from, and 
how could they be manned? 
To begin with, there are the 
harbour ships. If all the 
harbour ships fit to fight be 
turned into bond fide seagoing 
ships, this would be a great ad- 
vantage, and there are also a 
good number of ships available 
in the Fleet Reserve; but un- 
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doubtedly it is absolutely neces- 
sary that a certain number of 
ships should be always laid up 
and kept without crews whilst 
extensive repairs are being 
executed, and also that the men 
should have a certain period of 
rest and change ashore. Still, 
there is no need that such a 
large proportion of time should 
be spent ashore as at present, 
and there is no reason that 
ships needing extensive repairs 
should not be completed more 
promptly than is commonly the 
case. It will be most unsatis- 
factory to have to say when 
writing the history of our next 
war, as was said of many 
Spanish ships and some Ameri- 
cans during the late war, “This 
ship was under repair when war 
broke out, and was therefore of 
no service during the opera- 
tions.” 


The country is very familiar 
with the continual plaint of 
those who interest themselves 
in our army organisation, that 
the short-service system, with 
the numerous changes which 
it entails, is ruining the regi- 
ments. There can be no esprit 
de corps, say they, amongst 
men who are drafted here to- 
day and there to-morrow, who 
scarcely learn the names of 
their officers before they are 
sent somewhere else, and have 
no pride in a battalion which 
they may leave in a month. 
All in the army admit that 
constant changes are a decided 
evil, and everything that is 
possible is done to keep officers 
and men together as much as 
is feasible without upsetting 
the necessary arrangements for 
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feeding battalions abroad and 
filling up the gaps made by 
drafts to the reserve at home. 
In the navy we have long 
service, and therefore many of 
the difficulties that are found 
in the short-service army do 
not exist for us, and yet the 
changes are far more frequent. 
On foreign stations it does 
indeed happen that for three 
years most of a ship’s company 
keep together; but consider- 
ably less than half of the total 
personnel of the navy is on 
foreign stations, and it is at 
home that changes are so fre- 
quent as to be absolutely be- 
wildering. No sooner does a 
ship come home from abroad— 
take the Powerful for example 
—than her officers and men are 
dispersed to the four winds, 
never in most instances to see 
each other again as shipmates. 
If we follow the fortunes of a 
junior officer, we shall find that 
in order to avoid vegetation at 
home he is striving to get into 
a ship going abroad, and pres- 
ently goes off, leaving some of 
the senior officers and most of 
the ship’s company at home. 
These are distributed, at dif- 
ferent periods and in varying 
numbers, in all directions, so 
that in one year from the pay- 
ing off of the ship there will be 
found officers and men from 
the Powerful in at least fifty 
different ships and establish- 
ments, and in two or three 
years the number of separate 
units into which those who 
earned the medal in the Power- 
ful have been dispersed may 
amount to a hundred. I 
have questioned many officers 
and men who have had long 
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periods of service afloat, and in 
reply to the inquiry, “ What is 
the largest number of old ship- 
mates that you have ever 
served with in another ship?” 
the answer is commonly, 
“ Never more than twelve,” or, 
“ Well, there were fifteen of us 
in one ship;” “About ten, I 
think,” and so on. Such an 
occurrence as having twenty 
old shipmates is most rare, and 
has never befallen either the 
present writer or any of his 
immediate acquaintances. 

It is not meant to insinuate 
that the separation of old ship- 
mates is intentional; but it is 
an undoubted fact that no 
attempt whatever is made to 
keep officers and men together, 
so that a newly commissioned 
ship’s company always con- 
sists of a gathering of perfect 
strangers. As a remedy, it is 
suggested that in the first place, 
when a ship’s company returns 
home after doing the ordinary 
three years or three years and 
a half on a foreign station, 
they should all be drafted to 
one and the same depot, the 
officers accompanying them. 
At once the objection will 
be raised, “What! will you 
send a smart set of officers to 
get fossilised at a depot? Why, 
the service will go to the dogs.” 
But it is just from the absence 
of smart officers that the depots 
have such a demoralising effect, 
and with the importation of 
smart officers the depots would 
at once improve ; the emulation 
amongst the ships’ companies 
at the depot would also be most 
stimulating, and lots of useful 
work could undoubtedly be 
found for all hands, The as- 
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semblage of officers at the depot 
would soon become so consider- 
able that a flag - officer would 
be required to take the com- 
mand, and there would be full 
scope for the highest organising 
talents in making all the neces- 
sary arrangements for keeping 
ships’ companies together as 
far as possible, and in having 
organised crews ready for every 
possible ship without interfering 
with the necessary detachment 
of individuals to go through 
special courses, &c. Thus out 
of the 800 Powerfuls some 200 
or so might be drafted off to 
the gunnery school at their 
own port, others would be pro- 
moted, and some would be pen- 
sioned, Still a large majority 
might be kept together. Then, 
if it was decided to next send 
the Powerfuls to sea in a battle- 
ship belonging to one of the 
home squadrons, the numbers 
would have to be increased by 
drafts: preferably a small ship’s 
company would be absorbed in 
this way. Wastage would also 
be made up, as is usual in a 
seagoing ship, by drafts from 
the training service, &c.; and 
when a ship’s company was 
required for a new ship, or one 
that had been laid up for re- 
pairs, a thoroughly organised 
ship’s company would thus be 
ready for her, and the ship 
would be as efficient in a week 
as she would be in two months 
on the present system. Officers 
and men would know and trust 
each other, there would be 
many glorious traditions bind- 
ing them together, and the ser- 
vice would be benefited in every 
way. The present arrange- 
ment for keeping up the crews 
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of the home ships differs from 
that which obtains in the case 
of the ships abroad. In lieu of 
the whole ship’s company join- 
ing at the same time, serving for 
three years, and then leaving 
together, small drafts are sent 
at short intervals, no single 
officer or man remaining more 
than three years in the ship, 
and being in many instances 
removed after a year’s service, 
or, at any rate, after no more 
than two years. Officers and 
men who may join a ship to- 
gether have nothing to do with 
each other, and thus the changes 
in these ships, though never as 
revolutionary as on the system 
on which foreign-service ships 
are manned and paid off, are 
quite sufficiently demoralising. 
Supposing it is decided to per- 
petuate this plan of relieving a 
ship’s company in detachments, 
it would be better to have larger 
drafts of officers and men who 
had served together before: 
then a large ship would contain 
no more than three or four 
drafts, and each draft would 
form a definite unit. At pre- 
sent there is no cohesion what- 
ever in the drafts, and the ship’s 
company, owing to the con- 
stant changes, never gets fairly 
shaken down together. Thus, 
although a seagoing ship per- 
manently in commission on the 
home station is never in the 
same unorganised condition as 
the newly commissioned ship 
bound for a foreign station or 
mobilised for the manceuvres or 
for war, the crew never attain 
that solidarity which distin- 
guishes the complement of a 
ship which has had three years’ 
knocking about together, if not 
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at the other side of the world 
exactly, at any rate some dis- 
tance from home. 


My space is coming to an 
end, and I can well imagine 
my reader saying, “There is 
nothing here as to whether the 
navy has a sufficient number of 
ships or no. Is not the prin- 
cipal need of the navy more 
ships? Is it not this which 
the Navy League clamours 
for?” . "Tis true that most of 
those who write about the needs 
of the navy concern themselves 
more with ships than with the 
men and their organisation. 
On the other hand, those who 
set forth the wants of the army 
devote their attention not so 
much to weapons as to those 
who are to wield them. Neither 
method is sound in itself. Large 
numbers of good men are of 
small value if their weapons 
are inferior, and it is quite use- 
less to put good weapons into 
the hands of unreliable men, or 
to expect great results from the 
best weapons when the men are 
few or incompetent. A ship 
is simply a warlike weapon 
wielded by her crew; it is 
possible that in the navy the 
matériel may be more important 
than the personnel, but this is 
not the question. Both are un- 
deniably of great importance, 
and the navy is expected to be 
up to the highest standard in 
both respects. 

I am certain, however, that 
a reorganisation of the home 
personnel will react in a healthy 
manner on the matériel. When 
all the harbour ships are dug 
out and sent to sea, and many 
ships, ancient and modern, now 
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in the reserve and ready for 
sea, are commissioned and 
made into seagoing ships under 
smart and influential officers, 
the anomaly of keeping old 
erocks like the Thunderer, Sul- 
tan, Edinburgh, and many 
others, and thus arming our 
highly trained and very ex- 
pensive seamen with miserable 
“ weapons,” would be made 
more apparent. But they are 
fit to fight certain foreign ships, 
says the optimist. Yes; so is 


Brown Bess fit to fight a West 
Coast nigger if we double or 
treble our forces: on the coast ; 
but we did not arm the 
Coomassie relief force with 
that archaic weapon. 

Many of our neighbours can- 
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not afford to replace their old 
ships, whilst others, and the 
majority, could not possibly do 
it, because their shipbuilding 
resources are already taxed to 
the uttermost. But we have 
both the money and the ship- 
yards, and we ought to replace 
nearly every ship which is 
fifteen years old. When this 
is done, I do not say that we 
should have need of nothing; 
but with the improvements in 
organisation which I have been 
advocating, we should be far 
better able to meet with our 
enemies in the gates which give 
access to the narrow seas, the 
sovereignty of which seas is 
now, as ever, the birthright of 
every Briton, 
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